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A Ilistory of the Cemetery of Mt. Auburn. By Jacos Bie- 
ELOW, President of the Corporation. Boston and Cam- 
bridge: James Munroe & Co. 1860. 


Mount Auburn: Its Scenes, its Beauties, and its Lessons. 
By Witson Fraca, Author of “Studies in the Field and 
Forest.” Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 
1861. 


“ Let’s talk of graves, and worms, and epitaphs.” 


Tuankine Hamlet for our text, we do not, however, mean 
to discourse much in his vein. No morbid or serio-comic 
mood controls the choice of our theme. ‘ All men are mortal, 
indeed, and must feel some concern as to the place and man- 
ner of their burial ; but the subject has other claims upon our 
attention. The history of cemeteries illustrates, in no small 
measure, the history of civilization. The regard paid to the 
dead, the places chosen for their interment, the rites and cere- 
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monies connected with burials, and the monuments erected to 
the memory of the departed,—all serve to mark the progress 
of mankind in intelligence, in art, in social refinement and 
virtue. The improved taste of later years in the choice of 
sites for ceineteries, and the methods adopted for their embel- 
lishment, together with the wide-felt public interest in them, 
and the laws which guard them from desecration, combine to 
render our subject worthy of attentive regard. 

The books whose titles are given at the head of this Article . 
indicate the increasing interest to which we allude. The first 
is a history of the cemetery of Mt. Auburn,—a history which 
it will be instructive for all persons to read who are concerned 
in the establishment or control of such burial-places. The 
second is of a different sort. A few chapters are devoted to 
Mt. Auburn, but the larger portion is given to the considera- 
tion of subjects common to all cemeteries. 

Leaving these volumes for the present, we propose to remark 
upon the general subject which they suggest. And first, a 
few words historically of cemeteries. It cannot fail to strike 
every observer, that great importance has always been attached 
to the subject of burial. The earliest recorded purchase of 
land was for a cemetery, and the sentiment which so moved 
Abraham, four thousand years ago, has been common to our 
race. To be deprived of honorable interment has always been 
considered among the greatest of calamities. David praises 
the men of Jabesh-gilead because they rescued the bones of 
their king from the enemy’s walls, and buried them by the 
side of their own kindred. The Greeks considered the rites 
of sepulture a sacred debt due to all, and they enforced the ob- 
ligation by stringent laws.* Foes fallen in battle were 
not denied a decent interment. Men struck by lightning 
might not obtain the honor of a public funeral nor a costly 
tomb, because they were supposed to be smitten by the direct 
interposition of the gods; yet even to them the charity of a 





* The prevalent fegling on this subject is finely illustrated in the Antigone of 
Sophocles, where Polynices, having been denied an honorable burial, his sister, 
in the face of great peril, rescues his corpse from disgrace and reverently inters it 
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respectful burial on the spot where they fell was not refused. 
The Romans, like the Greeks, believed that the shades of the 
unburied dead were debarred from the Elysian fields, and wan- 
dered disconsolate, for a hundred years, on the shores of the 
sullen Styx., The meanest slave was sure of fit interment. A 
corpse thrown by the waves upon the seashore was sacredly 
disposed of, and he who should find a dead body in the fields 
and fail to throw dust upon it three times was deemed unfit to 
associate with men in the street or to worship with them in 
the temples. 

* When I die,” said Diogenes, “hang me upon a tree with 
staff in hand to scare away the crows.” Let the heathen Cynic 
hang, we respond, let him be torn in pieces by the birds, if he 
so desire, but humanity from all her abodes cries out against 
his barbarism. In later days, a few savage tribes have treated 
the body with indignity, but nothing is plainer, from all his- 
tory, than that men have, with rare exceptions, regarded an 
honorable and peaceful burial as one of the greatest of privi- 
leges for themselves, and the most sacred of duties to others. 

As to the places commonly chosen for burial sites, we have 
abundant information, though not from the earliest periods, 
When David bought the cave of Machpelah, his words re- 
vealed the prevailing mode of interment during the patriarchal 
age. The scriptures inform us that Moses was buried in a 
valley in the land of Moab; Aaron and Eleazar, and Joshua, 
on mountains; other Hebrew worthies in gardens, or by the 
highway, or in secluded fields under their favorite oaks. Some 
were laid in graves, others in tombs hewn out of the solid rock, 
At Jerusalem, the royal family and a few other eminent per- 
sons were allowed interment inside the walls of the city, but 
the honor was restricted to them. Adjacent to Jerusalem and 
other chief towns of Palestine, were cemeteries not unlike those 
of our own day. 

And here it is noteworthy that the sepulchres of the an- 
cients have proved the most imperishable memorials of their 
times. In many instances, they have outlived the name and 
fame of those who built them. We ascend the Nile, and find 
the mountains of middle Egypt honey-combed with tombs and 
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covered with sepulchral inscriptions. Here are colossal pyra- 
mids, the burial-places of kings, while the cities which those 
kings built have long since disappeared. “ Mummy has be- 
come merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold 
for balsams.* The sepulchres of Etruria afford the best re- 
cord we possess, respecting its ancient inhabitants. Some 
of the most interesting facts in the history of the early 
Christians at Rome have been learned from the catacombs 
where they were buried. A race once inhabited northern Rus- 
sia and Siberia, of which all vestige has passed away except 
the barrows in which they deposited their dead. And of the 
people who occupied this continent prior to the Indian races, 
we know very little beside what we learn from their sepulchral 
mounds. 

Historical records and monumental inscriptions combine to 
show that the Egyptians were fond of burying in natural caves, 
and in tombs hewn out of the sides of rocky hills. Among 
the rich, a family sepulchre consisted of several chambers, ex- 
cavated sometimes with great labor, while the walls were 
adorned with costly paintings. It would seem that the custom 
of writing autobiographies and of composing one’s own 
epitaph is no modern vanity. It was the practice of every 
important citizen in Egypt, on coming to man’s estate, to 
commence building his own tomb, at which he worked, 
at intervals, all his life. Having cut out the chambers, one or 
more, he embellished the walls with symbolical figures setting 
forth his own pursuits, wealth, social position, and civil honors. 
And he needed not to be at all modest about it, for no man ever 
presumed to look into another’s sepulchre while it was building. 
On one side of the chambers so adorned, recesses were hewn 
out for coffins, which were to be closed up after the interment of 
the proprietor. The tombs of the common people were smaller 
and less expensive; some were niches in the sides of a rock 





* Tourists in Egypt tell us it is no uncommon thing, along the Nile, to see 
mummies cut up and used for fuel,—‘“epicurean travelers cooking breakfast 
with the coffin of a -king!” An enterprising publisher, in one of our western 
villages, lately printed an entire edition of his paper on sheets made from the im- 
ported rags of Egyptian mummies, 
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large enough to contain a coffin or two; others were built of 
stone or brick ; others were simple graves in the earth. Cus- 
toms similar to the above prevailed among the Phoenicians, 
the Hebrews, and the Etruscans. 

It was the ancient practice among all nations to bury the 
dead outside of cities and towns. It was so from the beginning 
among the Greeks, but Lycurgus introduced the contrary cus- 
tom, in order that the Lacedemonian youth might learn to behold 
the spectacle of death without fear or aversion. At Athens, 
interments were commonly made in the country, near the pub- 
lic streets which led in all directions from the city. Llustri- 
ous men—those especially who had fallen in battle—were 
buried in a large rural cemetery called the Ceramicus, near 
the city, within the bounds of which was Plato’s Academy, 
and through which the Cephissus flowed, with gardens and 
bowers of trees on either side. It was of these monuments to 
the distinguished dead, that Themistocles was wont to say, the 
sight would not permit him to sleep. 

By a law of the Twelve Tables, the Romans were prohibited 
from burying within the city. Yet to them, also, such inter- 
ments were sometimes granted, as a special privilege. With 
them, too, as with the Athenians, it was a favorite practice to 
inter their dead near some of the most frequented roads. 
Along tlre Appian Way, for instance, there was a continuous 
street of monuments for many miles, on which such inscrip- 
tions as Siste Viator! or Aspice Viator! begged the notice 
of the passing traveler.* Illustrious citizens were buried in 
the Campus Martius and Campus Esquilinus, their funerals 
being conducted with great pomp, and splendid monuments 


* “The tomb of afamous baker, Eurysaces by name, lately discovered, near the 
city, deserves a passing note. The monument is three stories high, the second 
and third of which are composed of the stone-mortars in which the Roman bakers 
used to knead their bread. The top is surmounted by a circle of loaves. “On 
the frieze are sculptured the different stages of making bread, and on the front is 
a basso relievo representing the baker and his wife, with a sarcophagus and this 
inscription: ‘ Atistia, my wife, was a most excellent woman, and all that is left 
of her body is found in this bread-basket.’ The whole monument seems a curious 
jesting with the grave, but shows that the bakers of those days were not above 
their business.”—Rome, as seen by a New Yorker, p. 63. 
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were erected to their memory at the public expense. Slaves 
and the very poor were buried in an open common outside 
the Esquiline gate. 

For some three or four hundred years after Christ, the Chris- 
tian churches forbade the interment of their members within 
cities. But in the eighth century, Gregory the Great intro- 
duced the practice of burying near the walls and doors of reli- 
gious edifices, alleging that the frequent sight of graves by the 
worshipers would recall the virtues of the deceased, and lead 
to more frequent prayers in their behalf. Then superstition 
crept in, esteeming it a great privilege to lie near the bones of 
favorite saints. It is broadly hinted that the wily ecclesiastics 
fostered this notion, since every such interment enriched their 
treasury. Moreover, these priests dealt in ready cash, threat- 
ening excommunication if payment were long delayed. In 
reference to this matter, Mr. Flagg quotes from Dr. Brazer, as 
follows : 

“Tt appears that from the foundation of the city of Rome, until the be- 
ginning of the fourth century of the Christian era, no burials were permitted 
within the city, or in any temple or church. That it was permitted to Con- 
stantine, about the year 300, to be buried near a church, that is, in the atrium 
or porch, and that in the subsequent part of the fourth, and during the 
course of the fifth century, the privilege, so called, was granted sparingly 
to some distinguished persons, That in the sixth century, the practice began of 
admitting the people to burial in the church-yard but not in the ehurch; and 
also of allowing some eminent or favored persons to be buried within the church. 

* That from this period to the thirteenth century, the subject of similar admissions 
was left to the discretion of the clergy, who made of them a profitable but most 
disgraceful use. And that from thence to the present time, sepulture within 
churches and church-yards has been claimed as a common right.”—Flagg’s Mt. 
Auburn, p. 363. 

Before proceeding further in this history, let us return for a 
brief mention of the Catacombs of Rome, without which our 
enumeration of burial-places would be quite incomplete. 
These were originally immense quarries, extending under the 
city and its suburbs for many miles, which had been dug out 
from age to age, to furnish stone and cement for the walls and 
buildings of the. city. From about the year 90 to the acces- 
sion of Constantine, these quarries were seldom resorted to for 
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stone; and when the Christians were persecuted, they could 
find no better refuge than these subterranean galleries. Here 
many of them lived, worshiped, and were buried. During 
their concealment, they excavated other large chambers and 
halls, which were used as chapels. Some of these were adorn- 
ed with paintings and symbolical figures representing import- 
ant truths of the Christian faith. Of those made prior to the 
fourth century, none contain a recognition of the errors which 
soon after crept into the church. Peter is represented, but 
without his keys; Mary and the Saints, but they receive no 
adoration ; the Holy Supper is spread, with no real Presence 
save in the hearts of the communicants; Absolution and Pur- 
gatory are not thought of. 

The cheerful spirit of these pictures is remarkable. There 
is seldom an allusion to Christ’s sufferings, or their own, but 
many to his resurrection and that of his followers. They are 
expressive of peace, love, and confiding hope. For example: 
we find pictures of the Ark riding above the Flood, of the 
Dove with the olive branch, of the Sun rising, a Shepherd car- 
rying a lamb, Moses striking the Rock in the Desert, Christ 
healing the sick, and raising the dead. It is noteworthy, too, 
that the principal gallery or avenue of the catacombs was 
conducted just beneath the old Appian Way, which was bor- 
dered with monuments of the chief Roman families, the 
Tforatii, the Metelli, and the Scipios above, and Christian 
men no less heroic below. 

But we must not dwell longer on this attractive part of our 
subject. We have seen that the custom widely prevailed of 
interring in cities and in the neighborhood of churches. That 
custom was doomed to pass away: the wonder is that it lasted 
so long. With the increase of population, it everywhere be- 
came inconvenient und burdensome, and was likewise found to 
be injurious to the public health. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was often remarked in London, that it was easier to 
provide for the living, in that metropolis, than for the dead. 
To the clergy of France, and especially to the archbishop of 
Toulouse, is the credit due of first calling attention to the 
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importance of suburban cemeteries ; and Paris must have the 
honor of first establishing such a burial-place for its popula- 
tion.* This occurred in the year 1765. Away from the city, 
on its eastern border, a site of fifty-two acres was chosen and 
laid out with avenues, and adorned with trees and flowers. It 
received its name from Pére la Chaise, the celebrated confessor 
and counselor of Louis Fourteenth, who once owned a part of 
the land. Subsequently, three other cemeteries were estab- 
lished in the environs of Paris, and from these several good ex- 
amples rural cemeteries began to spring up in all parts of the 
civilized world. In the year 1831, the first movement was 
made for the founding of Mt. Auburn, near Boston, in this 
country. Kensall Green, the first rural cemetery established 
in England, dates from the year 1832. Laurel Hiil, near 
Philadelphia, followed in 1836, and Greenwood, near New 
York, in 1837, 

The historical survey we have now taken, will serve to show 
that the duty of providing a suitable interment for the dead 
has been the universal sentiment of mankind. The rights of 
the living have sometimes been questioned, but the obligations 
due to the dead have seldom been denied. And these obliga- 
tions have been most sacredly acknowledged as men have ad- 
vanced in civilization and refinement. 

The Rural Cemetery of the present day is in fine harmony 
with the better sentiments of our nature and the teachings of 
religion. Not so the old fashioned grave-yard, where corpses 
are crowded together with shameful economy of space, where 
reeling headstones, rank weeds, dismantled fences, and poach- 





* The following extract from one of the bishop’s appeals may serve to illustrate 
the downright earnestness with which he handled the subject: ‘In the early 
ages, burial in churches had been forbidden, or even inhumation in cities ; but by 
the gradual increase of a fatal condescension, the evil has arrived at a height that 
demands attention, Cemeteries, instead of being beyond our walls, are among 
our habitations, and spread a fatal odor even into the neighboring houses. The 
very churches have become cemeteries. The burial of Christians in an open 
place, set apart for the purpose, is considered a disgrace! and neither the inter- 
ruption of the holy offices occasioned by the repeated interments, nor the smell of 
the earth imbued with putrescence, . . . can check the vanity of the great, or 
of the commonalty who follow their example.”— Walker's Researches, 
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ing cattle continually offend tie sight. Burial in cities and 
large towns and under the floors of churches is forbidden by 
sanitary considerations. Much better is it to commit the re- 
mains of our dead to the fresh earth, on the breezy hill side, 
and under the shadow of over hanging trees. 

It is impossible to divest death in its physical aspects, of all 
its terrors. Animated though we may be by Christian faith, 
forebodings of “the stern agony and the narrow house” will of- 
ten chill the warmest heart and weaken the stoutest resolve. 
And shall we give the grave an added power over us by mak- 
ing the very place repulsive? Correct taste and right feeling 
say, No. Let us separate from it, so far as possible, whatever 
is forbidding to our better nature, and surround it with what- 
ever may tend to make it pleasing. And religion unites with 
taste and affection in urging the same plea. It tells us that 
while the last enemy cannot be evaded, we are yet sure to 
conquer, and may well “strew with flowers the arena where 
we are to engage him.” It tells us that the body is to be 
raised incorruptible, the soul itself not being perfectly glori- 
fied until reunited with the companion of its earthly life; and 
that therefore we may well treat that body with reverential 
respect. 

A well-appointed rural cemetery exerts a reflex influence 
upon the public taste. Its site is commonly chosen for its 
fitness and beauty. Its surface is then cleared of all offensive 
incumbrances, and its unseemly roughnesses are smoothed 
down. If native trees are found growing upon it, they are 
suffered to remain so far as they will comport with the design 
and uses of the place. The ground is laid out according to the 
principles of modern landscape art, with roads and walls lead- 
ing to every portion of the premises. Trees and shrubs are 
planted, those especially which have some natural fitness, or 
have become associated with such spots by the usages of the 
past. Ifstreams of water are at command, they are converted 
into miniature lakes; perhaps they also supply reservoirs for 
fountains with jets of spray. 

Now, such grounds address the public taste forcibly. They 
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furnish perhaps the best specimens of landscape gardening 
which many will ever see. Add to this the improvements 
made from year to year,—grassy slopes, neat hedges, rare 
trees and plants, and monuments of various designs. To this 
elect spot all classes of society will have free access, and can 
learn by their own inspection how beautiful nature is, both in 
her own simplicity, and when her charms are heightened by 
the touch of art. That such places will be visited by great 
numbers, the history of cemeteries abundantly shows. To say 
nothing of those in England and on the Continent, the largest 
in this country are annually thronged by thousands.* Nor tell 
us that such visits answer no purpose save to gratify an idle 
curiosity. They suggest new ideas; they awaken pure tastes ; 
they show the observer how the simplest piece of ground may 
be embellished by a little skill and labor; how even the stern 
repulsiveness of the grave can be chastened; and they send 
him back to his usual sphere of life determined to adorn his 
own home, and to beautify the spot where he expects ere long 
to lay his ashes. 

A good cemetery fosters a humanizing and friendly feeling 
in the community. “It is the heaviest stone,” says Sir Thomas 
Browne, “ that melancholy can throw at a man, to tell him 
that he is at the end of his nature; or that there is no further 
state to come, unto which this seems progressional, and other- 
wise made in vain.” And we might add, it is a heavy stone 
to be thrown at a man to tell him that his bones shall be 
crowded into some ugly pit in a narrow and over populous 
grave-yard, surrounded by no pleasurable scenes, and where no 
one will be likely to visit his tomb. But tell him that he shall 
repose in the choicest spot in all the region around, which his 





* The visiors who entered one gate at Laurel Jill, in the year 1850, numbered 
70,000. John Jay Smith, Esq., President of the Corporation, estimates the whole 
number at all the gates, at upwards of 140,000. Since then no record has been 
kept. At J/t, Auburn, no attempt has been made, for many years, to determine 
the number of visitors. J. A, Perry, Esq., Comptroller of the Greenwood Corpo- 
ration, writes: “I have every reason to believe that the number of annual visitors 
to our cemetery is between four and five hundred thousand.” 
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friends can purchase and their united wealth and taste can 
make attractive; tell him that goodly trees shall wave above 
him, that birds shall sing around his place of rest, and that his 
kindred will often gather about his grave, until they, at length, 
shall lie down beside him; tell him this, and will it not awaken 
the tenderest emotions of his heart ? 

Explain it as we may, the desire is universal to be interred 
among pleasant scenes, and beside one’s kindred. The an- 
cients held it a great misfortune not to be buried in the sepul- 
chres of their fathers; and if one died in a distant land, it was 
his last prayer that his remains might be taken home for inter- 
ment. The oriental form of salutation, “ May you die among 
your kindred,” is one to which all occidental hearts respond. 
We cannot well rid ourselves of the feeling that there is com- 
panionship even in the grave, that it is a blessed thing for 
those dear in life to sleep near in death, and to sleep, too, in 
such places that our tombs will be visited and cared for by 
those who survive us. 

Ilow happily is this desire met and gratified in the rural 
cemetery! Ilere, a spacious burial-lot can be obtained at a 
moderate sum by every household, that shall remain an heir- 
loom forever sacred and inviolate. Kindred of several gene- 
rations can repose together, and they may adorn their burial 
place with such works of art as affection shall dictate. And 
not only single families, but kindred and affiliated, branches 
may choose their resting-places side by side, the ties of friend- 
ship and consanguinity, strong in life, not wholly sundered in 
death. Furthermore, while families are thus grouped together 
they are surrounded by the tombs of their neighbors; even the 
very poor can buy lots at small expense, or receive them as 
gifts of charity, and the friendless and the stranger can be de- 
cently interred. Now when mankind are brought together in 
such relations, it makes a strong appeal to the heart, and 
strengthens the ties of kinship and of human brotherhood. 

Nor is a rural cemetery without its moral advantages. It 
may be doubted whether a salutary influence is exerted by the 
charnel-house beneath church buildings, or by the lonely grave- 
yard, bare, bleak, and desolate. The muse of the New Eng- 
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land Primer, after wandering in the latter place, very naturally 
exclaimed, : 
My God! may such an awful sight 
Awakening be to me; 
Oh, that, by early grace, I might 
For death prepared be! 


Such awful sights may sadden our hearts, but they do not 
mend them. They make us shudder and shrink back, but do 
not inspire us with submission and hope. They remind us that 
we must die, but they also make us dread to die, dread that 
even our insensate bodies must be put into the same festering 
earth, and be treated with the same neglect. A well-ordered 
cemetery excites other feelings. It does not blind us to the 
fact of our mortality—it cannot and should not—but it brings 
the fact before us in the least forbidding form, and in such con- 
nections that, while we are subdued and solemnized, we are al- 
so sustained and cheered. Here are the mementoes of death, 
but here also are memorials of human sympathy and embiems 
of Christian hope. So that, while we stand and look upon the 
grave, all manner of pleasant images rise before us. It is not 
the sepulchre of our joys; it is a chamber of rest, the chamber 
where a Divine Guest once reposed, to assure us that we might 
enter it without fear. It is not a door leading into darkness, 
but the gate of glory, where friends come to say farewells, and 
to give us joy of our good fortune. 

It is a wise arrangement of our cemeteries that, while re- 
moved from the midst of cities and towns, they are yet placed 
in their immediate neighborhood—the city of the Dead in near 
view of the city of the Living. In the heat of our struggle 
for wealth and place, and in our insane pursuit of pleasure, 
we need such reminders of our mortality. Turn aside, thou 
man of business, into this quiet grove, and for a few hours re- 
volve and adjust thy plans by the light of eternity. Come 
here, care-worn and weary one, to whom “the grave-side is a 
dearer spot than the fire-side,” come and consider whether thy 
sorrows are not self-imposed, or, if they must be borne, pause 
and gain assurance of the heavenly rest. Here, if anywhere, 
will angels come to strengthen thee, and He who was touched 
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with the feeling of our infirmities will give thee power to en- 
dure and grace to hope. 

The tributes of affection and respect which we pay to the 
departed, are alike laudable in us, and productive of our moral 
advantage. True, the lifeless body heeds them not. Whether 
tears and memorial honors, or insensibility and neglect, it is 
all alike to the dead. But shall we therefore be denied the 
privilege of testifying our regard? The adoration we pay to 
our Maker—rev erently be it spoken—if withheld by us, would 
detract nothing from His infinite glory. Yet were we to with- 
hold it, how infinite our loss!) So let us keep green the mem- 
ory of the friends who are taken from us, even though our 
tributes of respect can do them no good. Let us begrudge no 
suitable expenditure of means in beautifying their graves and 
in erecting monuments to their virtues. It will make our 
hearts better; life will become sweeter and nobler for such 
pious deeds. 

Passing, now, from these general and theoretical considera- 
tions, we will venture afew practical hints on laying out and 
embellishing a cemetery. It follows from what has already 
been said, that a rural cemetery should receive a measure of 
gardenesque adornment. It should not be left desolate, like 
many of the old burying-grounds, so forlorn and hideous that 
the school-boy hurries past them in affright, and both old 
and young shudder at the thought of being finally deposited 
there. It should have the companionship and guardianship of 
trees, and the grace and attractiveness of flowering plants and 
vines. One may perhaps question the suitableness of some of 
the architectural and scuiptural embellishments which find their 
way into cemeteries, bat none will doubt the appropriateness of 
simple, rural decorations. 

In selecting the site of a cemetery, land moderately elevated 
and dry should be chosen. The spot should be so near to the 
town as to be easy of access at all seasons of the year, and yet 
not so nigh as to sacrifice aught of its sacredness and privacy, 
or that it will ever be liable to encroachment by the demands 
of commerce or population. It should also be large enough to 
meet the wants of many generations. A proper site having 
been obtained, the premises should be surrounded by a durable 
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fence or hedge. In country places, where cattle and swine are 
allowed to range in the streets, the gates of a cemetery should 
be so made as to shut by a law of theirown. The grounds 
should then be laid out and embellished with care. Yet these 
embellishments must be made under certain restrictions. For 
example: the roads and walks must be arranged not so much 
for artistic effect, as for convenience of access to every section 
and every burial-lot. We cannot devote large expanses of 
turf to lawns. Llere is no place for large parterres of flowers, 
or purely ornamental sculptures, or any other fanciful conceits 
which properly belong to pleasure-grounds. The whole sur- 
face is not at our disposal, to set groups of trees here, and sin- 
gle specimens there, and thickets elsewhere, as we please. 
Nearly every square rod of the premises must, sooner or later, 
be surveyed and laid off into burial-lots, and it will not do to 
encumber them with trees. 

The general character and uses of the place must determine 
somewhat the style of its embellishments. A cemetery natu- 
rally excites reflection upon human mortality, sentiments of re- 
spect and kindly remembrance for the dead, and anticipations 
of the resurrection and the future life. To harmonize best 
with such thoughts, it would seem that a cemetery should not 
have the frigid stateliness of a public park, nor the elaborate 
decorations and high finish of a suburban country-seat. Should 
it not, rather, be a secluded, cultivated scene, with no air of 
pretension or display, and awakening no thoughts except those 
of security, repose, affectionate remembrance, cheerful hope? 

Mr. Flagg observes: “In laying out a rural cemetery, 
two points deserve consideration: first, the general design of 
the whole ; second, the particular design of individual objects. . 
The general design is to impress the visitor with a profound 
religious sentiment, and a feeling of devout contemplation. 
This can only be promoted by causing the grounds to wear an 
expression of solemnity and grandeur; and these may be said 
to constitute the two general effects which are to be studied. 
* * The particular design of individual objects is to perpet- 
uate the memory of the dead; and this is promoted by con- 
structing the monuments and their appurtenances in a beauti- 
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ful, simple, and appropriate style. Beauty, simplicity, and pro- 
priety are, therefore, some of the particular effects which ought 
to be studied by the artist.” pp. 73. . 

As we have already hinted, very few large trees are wanted 
in a cemetery. And the frequent practice of chosing a wooded 
spot for the site, is found by experience to be very unwise. 
For, when roads and walks are made among the trees, many 
of the latter become unearthed at the roots, and soon begin to 
decay. In the improvement of private lots also, and in mak- 
ing interments, trees are often found to be in the way; and 
if suffered to remain, their wide-spreading roots frequent- 
ly become cut and mangled; and so, ere long, in some wild 
gale, the old monarchs come crashing down, demolishing cost- 
ly monuments, and tearing up the very graves. The result of 
the whole is that, sooner or later, a large proportion of the 
trees have to be cut down, and those preserved are seldom 
worth preserving. 

Mr. Flagg says, very justly: “ Mount Auburn would be at 
present a more beautiful place, and more convenient for the 
purposes to which it is dedicated, if, at the time of its conse- 
cration as a cemetery, it had been entirely free from wood, and 
afterwards had been judiciously planted with young trees of 
the prevailing species. Very few well formed trees are to be 
seen in these grounds, because they are mostly the elongated 
trees of the forest, which occupy a great deal of space in pro- 
portion to the amount of shade afforded by them, and greatly 
encumber the burial lots.” pp. 238. 

And what is true of Mt. Auburn, in thisrespect, is true also 
of other cemeteries. Can anything be done with trees where 
they seem so important, and yet are somuch in the way? As 
a partial answer to this question, we beg leave to mention a 
plan which has been adopted by the trustees of a new ceme- 
tery, under the writer’s personal observation: A portion of 
the land being covered with large forest trees, it is pro- 
posed to thin them out, from year to year, removing first the 
oldest and those showing signs of decay, then the tall and 
meagre, and finally all, or nearly all, except those standing 
near the avenues, or in certain spaces left vacant for the pur- 
pose. A large part of the premises unoccupied with trees, has 
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been laid out with carriage roads and walks; and the planting 
of it has been commenced according to the following method: 

Sections of ground eight feet square and forty feet apart, have 
been laid off along the margins of the principal avenues, and 
devoted to the planting of single trees. These trees are set 
out by the Corporation, and will remain under their perpetual 
care and control. It is designed to introduce here, every tree, 
native and foreign, that is suitable and hardy. All these are 
to be classified according to their respective families. Ever- 
greens are to be employed here chiefly to separate the different 
groups of deciduous trees. As there is alarge available space 
near the entrance-gates, it is proposed to adorn this with speci- 
mens of every known species of conifer. 

It is believed that a cemetery embellished according to some 
general plan like this, will possess a character which it would 
not be likely to attain, if the work of planting it were left to 
individual zeal and taste. Not only will there be shade trees 
along the carriage-ways, but they will be such as possess a pe- 
culiar interest to the botanist and the admirer of arboricultur- 
al beauty. As these young trees approach maturity, they will 
more than make good the loss of the old and decaying patri- 
archs of the forest. They will also be somewhat equally dis- 
tributed over the entire surface of the grounds, instead of being 
set here and there, in clumps and patches, according to the 
fancy of lot owners. We mention this simply as one among 
many methods for planting the public grounds of a cemetery. 
Doubtless, others equally good might be proposed. 

Let us now add a few words upon the embellishment of pri- 
vate lots. And here, it is first in importance to obtain a 
smooth surface of grass. This has almost every excellence to 
recommend it. It is a simple and natural species of ornamen- 
tation ; it distinguishes the spot with an air of refinement and 
culture; it is something which the poor can enjoy as well as 
the rich ; it lasts all the year, and for many years. Yet such 
a turf is seldom found ready made. Trenching, enriching, 
and grading the soil, sowing it with suitable grasses, or cover- 
ing it at once with fine sod, are indispensable to secure a really 
beautiful lawn, which can only be kept in good order by fre- 
quent mowings and rollings. 
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It may be repeated here, that large-growing trees should not 
be planted in private lots. The space is designed for inter- 
ments and monuments, and nothing should be allowed to in- 
terfere with that primary use. How absurd, then, the fre- 
quent practice of crowding a half dozen maples and pines into 
a plot of ground twenty or thirty feet square! To say noth- 
ing of the net-work of roots which must soon fill the soil, the 
branches will spread over and injuriously shade the monu- 
ments, and the grass and shrubs beneath, beside obstructing 
the adjacent paths and private lots. If any one insists on 
planting his little plot with trees, we would advise him to use 
only those of moderate growth. Evergreens are intrinsically 
appropriate for burial grounds, and have always been asso- 
ciated with such places. Yet, even of these the number 
should be small, and the trees such as never become large. 
Perhaps the commonest if not the greatest fault in the 
planting of cemetery lots lies just here. Six or eight ever- 
green trees are often set, where two would be enough; 
and pines, spruce, and balsam-firs are used where the juniper, 
arbor-vitae, and yew would be much better. It is surprising 
that some noted landscape gardeners should recommend such 
trees for this purpose. As well plant oaks in flower-pots! 
Shrubs are a more suitable adornment of lots than trees. They 
can be kept within narrow limits, and when necessary can 
easily be removed. 

It is generally conceded that flowers are an appropriate em- 
bellishment of the grave. The custom of strewing and plant- 
ing them there, is almost as ancient as the tomb itself. The 
epitaph written for Sophocles’ grave-stone indicates this usage : 

Wind gentle evergreen to form a shade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid, 
Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the clustering vine ; 


So shall thy lasting leaves, with beauty hung, 
Prove a fit emblem of the days he sung. 


Virgil points to the custom as prevalent in his day: 


Manibus date lilia plenis, 
Purpureos spargam flores. 


VOL, XXIL 40 
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The early Christians observed the same usage. It has long 
been the practice, in some parts of Wales, to decorate the 
grave with flowers, denoting, in a well understood floral lan- 
guage, the age of the deceased; the violet, the rose, and the 
rue being employed to represent the three different stages of 
life. Shakspeare’s familiar lines illustrate the same custom : 


With fairest flowers, 
While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azured hairbell, like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine; whom not to slander, 
Outsweeten’d not thy breath, 


Appropriate and expressive as flowers are, it is yet question- 
able whether much space should be given to their culture in a 
cemetery lot. When this is done it conflicts with the spirit of 
repose which should ever prevail there, and suggests the idea 
of a garish floral exhibition. Bring hither the flowers, but let 
them be few in number, and unpretending in color and size. 
The daisy and violet, flowers that all hearts love, what can be 


better ? 

It is perhaps impossible now to change the prevalent custom 
of surrounding burial-lots with fences, chains, and hedges. But 
obviously, these guards are not needed to protect the monu- 
ments and graves from injury by man or beast; for any one 
disposed to mar them can do so in spite of such enclosures, 
and cattle are never allowed to range in a well-ordered ceme- 
tery. In the fitly chosen words of another, “It cannot be 
recommended that bin-like, unsightly structures, or hard iron 
palisades should surround the lots appropriated to individuals 
or families. Such close, unrural circumvallations, with their 
pickets, padlocks, and paint, have an unsocial expression, look- 
ing as if neighbors were suspicious of each other even in their 
graves.” Why not indicate the boundaries of lots simply by 
small granite or marble posts at the four corners, raised an inch 
or two above the sod, or by a slight elevation of the surface of 
the lot itself above the surrounding soil ? 

Our subject would seem incompletely presented without a 
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few words touching monuments and their inscriptions. What 
is the use of such memorials? say some ; we do not need them 
to remind us of our beloved friends, and they cannot benefit 
the departed. But then they testify to our respect and love 
for the lost, and are eminently due to their virtues. To erect 
them is profitable to our own hearts, and the sight of them 
benefits the beholder. And for this purpose, it is not enough 
to heap up a grassy mound, or to set a rude and nameless 
stone to mark their grave. True affection is not so easily sat- 
isfied. She scorns everything like a niggardly economy, and 
would indulge the luxury of bearing some generous testimony 
to the memory of the dead. Yet, on the other hand, mere 
ostentation should be avoided. Itis a shallow grief that would 
display itself; it is vanity calling attention to the deeds of the 
living as well as of the dead. It awakens no sympathy ; nay, 
it degrades those we profess to honor. Men will walk past the 
huge and showy monument, with the trifling words, “ This 
must have cost a great deal of money; what vain mortal lies 
here !” whereas, the little hillock and simple headstone which 
mark the grave of a child will awaken their tenderest emo- 
tions. Nothing seems more beautiful than that lowly mound, 
with its myrtle and violets watered by a mother’s tears. It is 
an excellent general rule, that a “ monument should betray no 
desire to exhibit great costliness, and no endeavor to avoid a 
reasonable expense.” 

There should be an obvious fitness in the style of monu- 
ments to the age and condition of those for whom they are 
erected. What would be suitable for a king, or statesman, or 
eminent philanthropist, would hardly be appropriate for a 
child, or any other person in private life. A great marble ef- 
figy piled to the sky, and bedecked with carving and gilding, 
simply because the occupant of the grave beneath or his 
friends had money enough to build it, is vulgar in the extreme. 

Not least important, is the durability of monuments. The 
best American marbles are perishable, and even the finest 
Italian, which in southern Europe stand for centuries unharm- 
ed, under our harsher skies soon corrode. Granite, sienite, 
and some other of the older rocks are very durable, and for 
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plain, massive structures, answer a good purpose. They do 
not, however, admit of carving, and lettering, and polishing 
as well as the marbles. Some of our sandstones promised, for 
a time, to answer all the requirements of a perfect material 
for monuments, yet experience begins to find them wanting in 
durability. The marbles of Italy, and the granite of Scotland, 
though not perfect, are yet, all things considered, our best 
stones for mortuary sculptures. Doubtless, bronze will ere 
long be more extensively used for these purposes than it is at 
present. 

Public sentiment does not seem fully decided as to the ex- 
pediency of constructing vaults for family tombs in cemeteries. 
It must be admitted that serious objections lie against them. 
The ample space afforded by our rural burial-places precludes 
the necessity of crowding numerous bodies into one catacomb. 
So far as the healthfulness of the living is concerned, surely 
the common grave, where the dust is soun resolved to its kin- 
dred dust, has the preference. May not the family-tie be as 
well represented in the burial-lot asin the tomb? And if it 
is desirable that our last resting-place should be attractive 
and consoling to survivors, not repulsive and gloomy, then, 
verily, the simple grave, crowned with its appropriate monu- 
ment, is better than the most costly and imposing charnel-house. 

Objection is sometimes made to the use of certain ancient 
symbolical mc numents and emblematic inscriptions which have 
been introduced into modern cemeteries,—such, for instance, 
as the broken column, the inverted torch, the winged globe, 
the serpent with its tail in its mouth, &e. The first 
two of these are beautiful designs, as almost everything Gre- 
cian is, but are they appropriate for us¢ Greece had no 
Bible, and therefore had little knowledge of the truths 
which are our instruction and hope. It were not strange 
that she should represent death by such gloomy emblems. 
But when a good man dies, we know that the column is not 
shattered, nor the lamp of life put out. The column is ended 
just where the all-wise Architect saw fit to terminate it, and 
the lamp burns on with a brighter flame. It has been well said, 
“that those who will use the gloomy hieroglyphics of a perished 
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creed, should at least place near them the cheering emblems of 
a religious faith. If Death be represented with downcast look 
and inverted flame, let Immortality, as in the fine group of 
Thorwaldsen, stand by his side with torch high-blazing, and 
eyes upturned in love and rapture.” 

As to the last two of these symbols, copied from the facades 
of Egyptian temples, some advocate their use in our cemeteries, 
not as being perfectly satisfactory in themselves, but as repre- 
senting the original, divine light shining upon the soul in all 
ages and countries, God having never left man without some 
ideas of immortality and an overruling Providence. Yet 
others would exclude them. We are a Christian people, they 
say ; a better light has dawned upon us than Greece or Egypt 
ever saw, and shall we not everywhere acknowledge and pro- 
claim it? The piety of the early Christians may well instruct 
us. Surrounded by the triumphs of pagan art, they yet orig- 
inated new words and new symbols to express their doctrines 
and their hopes. When one of.their number died, he was said 
to have “ fallen asleep.” They called their burial-places ceme- 
teries, a word unknown to ancient Greek or Roman, meaning 
houses of repose, with an obvious reference to the morning of 
the resurrection. Over their tombs they inscribed such sym- 
bols as the Star of Faith, the Anchor of Hope, the Rainbow of 
Promise. And such words as these: “A father to his son 
borne away by the angels,” “ He is not dead, but sleepeth,” 
and other sentences from the Scriptures.* 

The increasing disuse of nearly all inscriptions on modern 
tombstones is much to be regretted ; the long and high-flown 
eulogies in which our ancestors sometimes indulged were 
hardly more objectionable. It is a very ancient custom to 
record an epitome of the life and virtues of the deceased upon 
their monuments, a custom based on an instinctive sense of 








* A critical writer notes the contrast between the terms used for this purpose, 
by Christian Romans and Pagan Romans, In the mind of the first, “the body 
was depositus, that is, intrusted to the grave, while to the heathen it was sifus or 
sepultus, interred, or buried ;—the words implying a final and definitive position. 
Or, as the Christian dormit or quiescit, sleeps, or rests in death, so the heathen is 
described as abreptus, or defunctus, snatched away, or departed from life.” 
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propriety and duty. Only let there be judicious moderation 
in the terms employed, and the practice has much to commend 
it. To one who has visited some of the old church-yards of 
New England, and spelt out their quaint but warm-hearted 
tributes to the memory of the dead, there is something exceed- 
ingly cold and inexpressive in the epitaphs of our modern ceme- 
teries, which often consist of only the family name and a few 
dates. But Latin, bad poetry, bad grammar, and bad spelling, 
all can be forgiven, if thereby we can get at the heart and 
the history of those who have gone before us. Viewing the 
matter so, we confess it strikes us pleasantly to fall upon any of 
those old-time epitaphs which are apt to offend modern fastid- 
iousness. Here is a specimen, copied from the tablet of the 
Rey. Joseph Moody, in the grave-yard at York, Maine. : 


Altho’ this stone may moulder into dust, 
Yet Joseph Moody’s name continue must. 


And this, in a burying-ground at Dorchester, does not dis- 
turb us: . 
Here lies our Captain and Mayor of Suffolk, 
Was withall, 
A godly magistrate was he, and major-general. 
Two troops of hors with him here came, such 
Worth his love did crave, 
Ten companyes also mourning marcht 
To his grave. 
Let all that read be sure to keep the faith as 
He has don, 
With Christ he lives now crown'd, his name 
Was Humphrey Atherton. 
He dy’d the 16th of Sept. 1661. 


The following, on the grave-stone of Rev. Peter Thatcher, of 
Attleborough, is in the style of Tate and Brady : 

Whom Papists not 

With superstition’s fire, 

Would dare to adorn, 

We justly may admire. 


More often, inscriptions of a higher order meet us, such as 
the following : . 


He lived in peace, because he was just. 
He died in hope, because he was a Christian. 
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And this highly poetical one, commemorating a sweet voiced 
maiden : 


Rest uadisturbed beneath this marble shrine, 
Till angels wake thee, with a note like thine. 


But we need not further enumerate illustrative epitaphs: a 
few general principles will cover the whole subject. A monu- 
mental inscription should be brief, simple, and appropriate to 
the character and position of the person commemorated by it. 
If very long, it will seldom be read, if fulsome, it will not be 
believed, and if inappropriate it will excite contempt. In re- 
spect to the style and the materials of such inscriptions, Mr. 
Flagg very justly says : 

“It is better to dwell on those general traits of humanity which are common to 
all good men, than to confine the epitaph to certain extraordinary qualities. We 
do not come to the grave to study and analyze each person’s peculiarity of char- 
acter. We are better pleased with a few words, expressing in general terms his 
virtuous and peaceful life, and its happy and peaceful termination, than with an 
epigram or a dissertation. A sentiment conveyed in language simple enough to 
be intelligible to all, banishes the suspicion that the writer is endeavoring unjustly 
to exalt the dead above his real merits, The epitaph should be simple, that all 
may understand it; obvious, that it may require no study ; brief, that all may read 
it; moderate, that it may be credited ; poetical, that it may lay hold on the imagin- 


ation; cheerful, that it may reconcile us to our inevitable fate; religious, that it 
may inspire the hope of a new life.”—p. 166. 


But our remarks have reached their proper limit. We close 
by simply expressing our gratification that so much has been 
done of late, in all parts of the country, toward the establish- 
ment of rural cemeteries. The fact is significant, and it is 
honorable to the character of our people. We are not, then, 
wholly engrossed in the worship of mammon, neglectful of the 
amenities and tender charities of life. Let us encourage, more 
and more, every movement in this direction. Let us seek to 
make our homes more comely and attractive; and since we are 
all appointed to die, let us smooth the passage to the grave by 
the comforts of religion, and show our respect for the dead by 
beautifying their last resting place. 
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Articte I.—THE SANCTION OF ALL LAW, DIVINE. 


Human government, society, and laws, are products of the 
human being. This human being is, in his turn, the creature 
of God, who, by the act itself of calling him into being appur- 
tenanced with the powers, faculties, and desires of man, has 
appointed him his bounds, has given the projection and limit 
of his nature, and all its possible fruitage. So that it becomes 
pertinent and true to say that these—his institutions, all muni- 
cipal institutions—require finally to rest, or find their basis in 
the Divine Mind, before they can with either justice or policy 
demand the worship, or even the abiding respect of humanity, 
to wit, the State, the Church, the Household, or the Individual. 
This is the primal axiom of Science, the focus from which with 
more or less directness, every whatsoever department of out- 
life radiates, the only possibility of any real intelligence, or 
any final judgment. God, the one, is so the universal pres- 
ence and power of the diverse, that it is upon the determina- 
tions of his will alone, that they are, and how they are. 
Among the trees of the field he has appointed the apple-tree, 
prescribed the law of. its fruitage, symmetry, growth. Now 
the vital ferces of the tree, cobperating with other powers of 
nature, as light and heat, elaborate the juices which are stored 
up in the pulpy fruits set here and there upon its branches :— 
this fruit-bearing society of labor, seemingly mechanical, seem- 
ingly a product of the tree, upon its own resources, and its own 
plan, is nevertheless not so. It was not by its constitution a 
tree only, with freedom in product, but a tree with special 
faculties, involving potentially and by a first impulse a special 
and individual product, an apple. The whole power of the 
tree, the very unity of its nature, was unmanifested, till the 
fullness of its fruit had arrived. God’s ordaining will, at the 
first, enveloped not only plumule, but twig, leaf, bud, flower, 
and fruit. ; 

So with all His creations ; throughout all nature, they are in 
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relation to Him as the numberless ares of the periphery to the 
central point; and all products or sequentia of these creations 
are as the sine, cosine, tangent, or other property of this same 
circle. They have a true being, only as, and in the degree 
that, this dependence is observed, and their claim to obedi- 
ence and reverence, one from another, is because they are in 
some true sense coordinate divine appointments. 

Hence it is that the fundamental questions of jurisprudence 
are metaphysical, to be finally determined, not empirically, but 
by the subtle judgments of the moral sense, enlightened by 
the pure reason. The great superstructure of legal science is, 
ina large degree, empirical in its superficial expression, yet 
resting, in its last reduction, always upon some one or more of 
those pervasive, constitutional principles or forethoughts, which 
are the indwellers of the Jehovah soul, and to be recognized 
only by the lofty powers of intuition. 

A great majority of statute laws are but legal formule, ex- 
pressing in general propositions the aggregate experience of 
the societies that have enacted them, their common or average 
consciousness of right and wrong touching the given subject, 
hereafter to be amended or repealed, according to the spiritual 
progress of each society. Not so, however, with the funda- 
mental ideas of Law, Liberty, Government, Duty, Obedience, 
—these are the aorta-ducts of legal existence, and must be so de- 
fined as to include and transmit in circulation to all future de- 
pendencies, the idea of God and the primordial truths of crea- 
tion, or all their dependent being perishes, as the human body 
perishes when the viaduct of its heart-blood is severed near 
the seat of life. However remote from the focal divine heart 
the member may be, and how insignificant soever its fune- 
tion, unless it is daily, hourly, yea, momentarily traversed 
by the life-communicating blood of that pulsating center of 
beneficence, it becomes an excrescence, and at once sloughs 
away into corruption and death. 

It is evident, therefore, that the opinions of pious divines, 
patriotic statesmen, and sage jurists can render us but little 
absolute service in adjudicating the initial elements or starting 
points of our science ; they are in no proper sense authority ; 
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and are useful at all only as so much enlightened testimony,— 
only as the tables of the law which they announce shall show 
them to have stood upon the mount, and had personal vision 
and audience of the All-Supreme. They are antecedent ex- 
plorers for the unveiling of an omni-temporal truth. 

Take the general definition of Sir William Blackstone, that 
law is “a rule of action dictated by some superior being.” 
This rule cannot stand even the ordinary tests of definition ;— 
the simplest analysis and restatement will reduce it to an ob- 
vious absurdity. A, who is in some sense—if you please, in 
every sense—superior to B, dictates a certain formula of words 
as a rule for the governing of B’s conduct. Plainly this may 
not have authority as daw, because, first, there is no such 
privity in mere superiority, natural or artificial, as to warrant 
such dictation ; or there may be no relations whatever between 
the parties, or only the remotest and slightest. 

How superior? by natural gifts, by acquisitions, or by the 
accident of position? Does the natural superiority of the spe- 
cies, or the abundant juices which come to the tree from fer- 
tility, authorize it to sit in dominion over the fruit of its 
boughs ¢ God has said what the apple or the nut should be, let 
the tree obey its servitudes. Does the fact that its tiny seed- 
germ was dropped upon the topmost hillock, make the oak the 
monarch of the forest ? 

Again, there is in the definition no exclusion of other supe- 
riorities than A, also dictating other rules of conduct, both 
partially and totally in conflict with A’s rule, and thus obliga- 
ting B morally, legally, and by an ultimate authority to the 
impossible obedience of each of a thousand irreconcilably 
antagonistic rules. Married to so many masters, which shall 
the soul recognize as her legal spouse? If the superiority 
exists as one of relation or dependence, not even then does the 
soundness of the rule follow, because there is one Great Supe- 
rior, whose will antecedes and controls the moral obligations of 
all edicts from all inferior superiorities ;—the mantle of whose 
supremacy is broader and ampler than humanity. 

Again, it involves no fixed data, nothing ultimate ; it is not 
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exhaustive, as every fundamental definition must be; it hints at 
no first-of-all subject or primal sanction. 

But this, or any formula of conduct, whether of tradition or 
of statute, is law, 7f it is law, because God sustains an irrevoca- 
ble pre-relation to it, indispensable to it, and because it is the 
legitimate logical fruit and out-life of a First-will. 

So, again, the definition which Blackstone gives of muni- 
cipal law, “a rule of civil conduct prescribed by the supreme 
power in a state commanding what is right and prohibiting 
what is wrong,” is at fault for the same reason, that it leaves 
out of view the universal test of right and wrong, and does 
not by any form of necessity assert or imply that such a test is 
essential or possible ;—it appeals to no ultimate, universal, im- 
mutable sanction:—the definition bounds its own horizon, 
completes itself, and is therefore justly liable to the charge that 
right and wrong in the state are the enactments of the state, 
—that whatever stands as law upon the statute page, however 
obnoxious to truth, mercy, justice, must be obeyed ;—a doctrine 
rapidly acquiring prevalence among us at the present, and 
legitimately deducible from the definitions and doctrines of 
modern jurisprudents, but as clearly at war with every requi- 
site of general science, as with every principle of sound morals, 
or true politics. : 

For, observe, that except by legal fiction, the law-making 
power is in no sense the sovereign or supreme power of the 
state, but only the servant or deputy of the people, to do the 
work of the people, to fill up and body out, in detail, those 
greater and higher laws which, from the throne of God, per- 
vade, surround, and ramify the whole humanity—agents, not 
sovereigns—media, not causes—of deputed, not of original 
powers—whose works the people are not bound to ratify or 
accept. Indeed, the whole body of the people, even if they 
could act in their primary, individual, and sovereign capacity, 
could do no more legitimately than modify and adjust the 
laws of their personal being, and the laws of nature, to the 
facts of social dependence; in other words, could only so esti- 
mate and govern all the facts and conjunctions of the social 
state, as first, that they should conform to, and uphold, cer- 
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tainly not conflict with, the fundamental laws of nature; and 
secondly, leave those fundamental laws the least abridged 
possible. Without entering upon any particular discussion of 
other forms of government, this seems the clearly recognized 
doctrine of all republican and democratic policies, and, in- 
deed, to rest under all policies at the very basis of man and 
the state. 

It is true the great commentator is often cited as direct 
authority for the doctrines here advocated, and against those 
which we have deduced from his definition. But the super- 
structure of the science of law, as the superstructure of the 
science of geometry or of numbers, follows, by a severe logic, 
from the exactest statement of the axioms and primary defini- 
tions ;—a single necessary term or factor, however slight, 
omitted in the initial formula, becomes an ever-magnifying 
error in the evolving problems. Let but an error of the frac- 
tion of a second creep into the data of the mathematician’s 
problem, and his formule, otherwise so beautiful and truth- 
revealing, become a nexus of ever-evolving error. And it is 
but candor to say, that the defects apparent in the definitions 
of Blackstone, considered as the first statement for the science 
of the law, do not seem to appertain to the general course of 
his reasoning, nor to the general scope of his thought. “ Man,” 
he says, “ considered as a creature, must necessarily be sub- 
ject to the laws of his Creator, for he is entirely a dependent 
being.” And after showing that this necessary subjection to 
law is equal to the extent of the dependence, he adds, “ and con- 
sequently as man depends absolutely upon his Maker for every- 
thing, it is necessary that he should, in all points, conform to 
his Maker’s will.” Now, if we conceive that society, govern- 
ment, and law are involved potentially in man, as speech, or 
locomotion, or emotion, are involved in him, that is, that the 
germ of these various out-lives are a part of the human con- 
stitution, and not mere accidental adjuncts, then the statement 
is commensurate with our demands, that he should in a/ 
things, in his speech, in his locomotion, in his emotion, in his 
society, in his government, in his law, conform to his Maker’s 
will. And while the Creator might have prescribed for man 
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any laws, “ however unjust or severe,” he has only laid down, 
he says, “the eternal, immutable laws of good and evil to 
which He, the Creator himself, in all His dispensations, con- 
forms, and which he has enabled human reason to discover so 
far as they are necessary for the conduct of human actions ;” 
among others, these, “that we should live honestly, should 
hurt nobody, should render to every one his due.” Moreover, 
that he has established the relations of man to his law in such 
an intimate and interwoven connection, that man’s happiness 
and self-interest are coincident with his duty, to wit, his obedi- 
ence to this divine law, and then adds, that this law, which he 
calls “the law of nature,” or the law of the creature, is “ bind- 
ing over all the globe, in all countries, and at all times; no 
human laws are of any validity if contrary to this.” And 
further, that God has also made a revelation of this same will 
to man, and that “upon these two foundations, the law of 
nature and the law of revelation, depend all human laws, that 
is to say, no human laws should be suffered to contradict 
them,”—and “if any human law should allow or enjoin us to 
commit what these forbid, we are bound to transgress the 
human law.” 

To make sure of this witness in our favor, even against the 
force of his own definition, we cite what he says in another 
place of the decisions of the judges in determination of the 
common law :—‘it is an established rule to abide by former 
precedents, where the same points come in litigation,” “ yet 
this rule admits of exception, where the former determination 
is most evidently contrary to reason—much more, if it be con- 
trary to divine law. But even in such cases the subsequent 
judges do not pretend to make a new law, but to vindicate the 
old one from misrepresentation. For, if it be found that the 
former decision is manifestly absurd or unjust, it is declared, 
not that such a sentence was bad law, but that it was not law.” 

This testimony of Blackstone is of the greatest interest and 
moment, because, along with the darkness that streams from 
the dogma of his definition, it, from the very fountain, sends a 
concurring light, and because it so fully answers the delin- 
quency of that instruction from the rostrum, the pulpit, and 
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the Congress, that the enactments of the state are law per se, 
and must be obeyed by the citizen as ultimate determinations of 
right and wrong. 

Professor Christian, annotating upon the Commentaries, 
accepts the dogma they state, and, in following out the logic 
which the dogma involves, maintains “that precedents and 
rules must be followed even when they are flatly absurd and 
unjust, if they are agreeable to ancient principles,” a condi- 
tion of no account to the view under consideration ; and also, 
that “if an act of parliament should, like the edict of Herod, 
command all the children of a certain age to be slain, the 
judge ought to resign his office rather than be auxiliary to its 
execution, but it could on!y be declared void by the high 
authority by which it was ordained ;”’—that is to say, the law 
is valid, has every essential sanction, conforms to every legiti- 
mate test of law, commands what is right, yet ought not to be 
executed ; there can be no higher expression of law than is in 
this one, there is no appeal beyond it, yet the judge should re- 
sign rather than aid in its execution, but the people, the natu- 
ral sovereigns of the state, must not only aid in, but, in their 
own persons, suffer the execution. It would, indeed, seem 
that stronger reasoning against the soundness of his principle 
could hardly be suggested than is involved in its own terms. 
The morale of the proposition is neither more nor less than 
bald atheism; and than an atheistic state there can be no great- 
er absurdity, except it be an atheistic religion. 

“Up, up, trampled truths, it’s a lie! it’s a lie! 
They may carve ‘ State’ and ‘ Altar’ in characters golden, 
But Tyranny’s symbols are ceasing to win.” 

Another support of the prevalent error is found in Justin- 
ian’s definition, which is, as might be presumed, highly satis- 
factory to Professor Christian, and is defective upon the same 
grounds before urged ;—it is this, “‘ Quod quisque populus ipse 
sibi jus constituit, id ipsius proprium civitatis est, vocaturque 
jus civile, quasi jus proprium ipsius civitatis.” 

Now it would seem as if nothing could be plainer to an in- 
telligent Christian rhind than the falsity of this definition, set 
in the form either of an imaginary or historic concrete. Sup- 
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pose, for example, a state, aliquisque populus sibi constituat, 
that murder or larceny shall be and is lawful, as in some coun- 
tries they are,—shall command, under some terrific exposure 
of penalties, that every mother, within fourteen days of the 
birth of her every child, shall chop off one arm or one leg of 
the helpless infant. Suppose, to employ Professor Christian’s 
own example, the Congress of the United States to reénact and 
deposit upon the statute-page the bloody edict of Herod of 
old, such enactments upon the modern theory, and upon the 
logical exigesis of Blackstone, Justinian, and Christian’s defi- 
nitions are the commandments of what is right, and obedience 
implicit is demanded for them upon moral and divine, as well 
as political considerations, that is to say, by the humanitarian, 
the preacher, and the statesman. 

To this it may be said, that the spirit enunciated in these 
maxims for the government of communities at peace, and in 
times of peace, is a spirit ignored between civilized enemies in 
times of war, for the spirit of the hostile code has been, from 
the time of Grotius, increasingly, and now is, not only that no 
life is to be taken except as is absolutely necessary, but that 
the territory even of the enemy shall be held free from ravage 
and destruction. Herod’s edict put to death all the children 
of the realm of such tender years as rendered them incapable 
of public harm, and this is put as an exemplar illustration of 
the modern doctrine of governmental obedience, or legal obli- 
gation. From all such violence, the laws of war exempt “the 
persons of the sovereign and his family, the members of the 
civil government, women and children, cultivators of the 
earth, artisans, laborers, merchants, men of science.and letters, 
and generally all other public or private individuals engaged 
in the ordinary civil pursuits of life.” 

Again, the modern dogma stops at no severity, the binding 
force of the law abates not at issues the “ most flatly absurd 
and unjust ;” they may legalize the grossest barbarities, and 
there is no relief, save that the judge of larger humanity and 
true fealty to right, must resign to a successor whose relentless 
ferocity may keep even crescendo with the ferocious law! 

Besides, it is inimical to all the higher sentiments of the 
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human creature, so that we have only to appeal, without 
reasoning, to the educated law of nature, which presides as the 
oracle of truth in every free thinking bosom, to hear a per- 
emptory denial of its obligatory force as law. Let but the 
breath of such a statute tremble upon the chords of the divine 
lyre implanted in the human breast, as the sympathetic test of 
justice and right, and there shall become audible a crash of 
dissonance, that no subtiety of argument, no bond of sect, no 
thunderings of governmental wrath, can gainsay or silence. 

If these instances reveal the fallacy of the common defini- 
tion, they have done their work, and we must recognize and 
find the binding attribute of the law elsewhere, that is, in its 
consonance with the divine thought and will, in the fact that it 
is a human expression of that thought and will, in terms, or 
deducible from it by just and substantial inference. 

Some such ultimate and essential authority seems to have 
been intended in the definition which Cicero gives of law, 
“ Lex est summa ratio insita a naturd, quae jubet ea, quae 
facienda sunt, prohibetque contraria.” Law is the command 
of the highest innate reason as to what ought to be done, and 
what not done. And again, “ Natura enim juris explicanda 
est nobis, eaque ab hominis repetenda natura.” Now the 
nature of law is to be sought out by us, and this is to be 
sought in its turn from the nature of man. 

The description of law given by Demosthenes is in this re- 
gard deserving of closer study than it is wont to receive, and 
may be admitted eminently appropriate and beautiful, without 
endorsing Christian’s eulogium, that it is “perhaps the most 
perfect and satisfactory that can be found or conceived.” 

“The laws will the just, the beautiful, and the harmonic, 
and for these search, and so soon as they have been discovered, 
they are shown forth as a universal ordinance, equal and im- 
partial to all ;—and they are law which it behooves all men 
upon the greatest and best considerations to obey as by the 
sympathy of a natural affection, especially because every law 
is the discovery and gift of the gods, the sentiment of prudent 
men, the corrective of transgressions, voluntary and involun- 
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tary, and the universal constitution of states, in conformity to 
which it is incumbent on every man to live.”* 

Professor Henry says, “ As individual man can attain the 
ideal perfection of his nature only as a rational being, by the 
harmony of all his powers with his reason, so it is equally 
clear that humanity can realize the idea of social perfection 
only as a rational society, by the union and brotherhood of 
the human family, and the harmony of all individuals with 
the Divine reason.” 

Hooker says, “ Of law there can be no less acknowledged 
than that her seat is the bosom of God.” 

And John Adams forcibly exclaims, “ Search for the foun- 
dation of Law and Government in the frame of human 
nature, in the constitution of the intellectual and moral world. 
Then let us see that 7ruth, Liberty, Justice, and Benevolence 
are its everlasting basis ;—and that if these could be removed 
the superstructure is overthrown of course.” 

The omission of this fundamental element in our modern 
definitions of Law, is, doubtless, attributable, in part, to the 
apparent remoteness of any divine principle underlying such 
enactments as are of purely social regulation, and, in part, 
also, to that habit of modern mind, that is wont to generalize 
every installment of facts into a completed temple of science, 
whether such facts do, or do not, exhaust the subject to which 
they belong. 

Of this latter cause it may be said, first, that the facts of 
which the science of law is built are, to a singular degree, de- 
tached, tangible, discrete; and, secondly, that it is not the 
province of inductive reasoning to enunciate first laws in this, 
or in any science,—it may build up the butments upon which 
the feet of the radiant arc shall rest ;—it may charge the jars, 
but First Truths are the electric sparks that flash from point 
to point. These are not subjects of inference, but of intui- 
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Beobas mgoonnet 514 TroAAd, xal pois’ Sr was kori vduos elgnua piv wal Sdgov Gedy, Sdyyua 8’ die 
Poway Dporipwy, travoghwpa dé rOv tnovelwy xal dxovelov duagrnpdarwr, wérews 5: cuvdhan Motvh, 
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tion ;—not susceptible of proof, but of illustration only,—the 
axioms of algebra, the elementary definitions and postulates of 
geometry, for example, may be illustrated and made conspicu- 
ous by outward symbols, but the truths they embody are alpha- 
betical truths, alpha or omega, antecedents of the symbols in 
creation, and equally so in the order of knowledge. 

How subtle is the influence of the former cause, will be seen 
by a cursory glance at the several groups of the sciences. 
The physical sciences deal at once and directly with the mate- 
rial objects of the natural world, and so are brought into con- 
tact, at the outset, with the idea of some necessary First Cause. 
This cause they receive and recognize as God, who thus be- 
comes their starting point. Then, again, their growth and de- 
velopment, so far as it is sczentific, are not a manufacture of 
their own, from materials of their own raising or invention, 
and after a pattern of their own, but a reading of ideas already 
long since embodied in nature, the very soul of nature, the 
central life that has controlled the form and outlays of all its 
material being. These sciences, therefore, are, from first to 
last, a progressive and continuing companionship at an even 
step with the Divine thought. This ever-recurring identity of 
the principles of Science with the laws of nature, and of 
these both with the beneficent volitions of God, compels true 
science forever to receive and pay homage to the Divine Will, 
as the only real law of nature. 

The moral sciences, also, for the most part, are compelled to 
take their initial premise in the constitution of the mind ;— 
and their development thence is two-fold, by analyzing the 
mind into its constitutional functions, defining the tendency 
and measuring the scope of each, all of which is but revealing 
the Divine thought, and then by inferring, in the light of 
these innate faculties, powers, and desires, the laws which 
ought to govern the mind in its conjunctions with the outward 
world. So that the scientific man, here, as in physics, though 
by a subtler and more difficult research, is, nevertheless, rigor- 
ously and always held to the grand foundation thoughts of 
Deity for the life and vigor of his laws. 

In the pure sciences, those great First Truths which were or- 
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dained in the councils of eternity, are the very facts them- 
selves, and materiel of the science ;—at once the solid masonry 
of the foundation, and the lighter, detached .frame-works,— 
which the student combines into edifices of a thousand shapes 
and styles, according to the motives and purposes of his labor, 
and so it results that through all the maturing of these scien- 
ces, they are held face to face with the same omnipresent, 
omni-ruling Deity, and must incorporate into their structure 
the same acknowledgment of the Divine power and dominion. 

In the matter of municipal law, on the contrary, and for the 
most part, the mind is not driven back to any such jirst truth, 
but acts and makes its enactments, from time to time, upon 
the aggregate of facts which the social life has then developed. 
The visible beginning of the science of law is the agreement of 
the members of society to be bound by certain articles of their 
own devising, and then the great bedy of the rules of social 
life follow as sequences upon the acts and tendencies which, as 
so many facts, society is calling into being, and are devised 
to control, encourage, or restrain those acts and tendencies, 
according to the social exigence and conscience of each given 
epoch. And it is only when society, under the resultant pres- 
sure of some giant evil, arrays itself for the purposes of revo- 
lution or radical change, that there comes any reflection upon 
the great truths which underlie and are the very essence of 
law, as of all other sciences, and even this little reflection is as 
the compulsory growth of the hot-house, rather than the 
wholesome, sturdy product of the open fields. Considering 
now how perfectly human the whole web of social life seems, 
it is scarcely a wonder that the ablest administrators of the 
law should be sometimes found to say with Chief Justice 
Wilmot, “ All our law began by consent of the legislature,” 
a proposition that, in the great crises of human rights, sinks 
into spontaneous contempt and derision. 

But the stronghold of the error against which we contend, is 
in the local laws which attempt to provide for the guidance of 
the minor affairs of social life, and these must be alse shown 
to require the same recognition of the divine sanction, or our 
principle will not be fully established. 
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Professor Christian, in his comments upon Blackstone’s defi- 
nition of municipal law, viz, “a rule of conduct prescribed 
by the supreme power of the state, commanding what is right 
and prohibiting what is wrong,” has, perhaps, given the oppo- 
sition its most forcible presentation. He says, “the latter 
branch of the definition must either be superfluous, or convey 
a defective idea of a municipal law ;—for if right and wrong 
are referred to the municipal law itself, then whatever it com- 
mands is right, and what it prohibits is wrong, and the clause 
would be insignificant tautology. But if right and wrong are 
to be referred to the law of nature, then the definition will be- 
come deficient or erroneous ; for though the municipal law 
may seldom or never command what is wrong, yet, .in ten 
thousand instances, it forbids what is right. It forbids an un- 
qualified person to kill a hare or a partridge ;—it forbids a man 
to exercise a trade without having served seven years as an 
apprentice ;—it forbids a man to keep a horse or a servant 
withou. paying the tax. Now all these acts were perfectly 
right before the prohibition of the municipal law.” 

In these comments two classes of cases are recognized as not 
consonant with the laws of nature, and yet valid laws;—first, 
the exceptional instances when the municipal law commands 
what is wrong by the law of nature; and, secondly, when it 
prohibits what by the law of nature is right. 

Of the former class, the testimony of Blackstone is explicit, 
that “no human laws should be suffered to contradict” the 
law of nature, in other words, to command what ¢¢ forbids. 

Chief Justice Kent says, that “we ought not to separate 
the science of public law from that of ethics ;” and again, 
that “states or bodies politic are to be considered as moral 
persons, having a public will, capable and free to do right and 
wrong, inasmuch as they are collections of individuals, each 
of whom carries with him into the service of the community, 
the same binding law of morality and religion, which ought 
to control his conduct in private life.” If, then, the state com- 
mands him to do an immoral or an 7rreligious act, what shall 
be done with the “binding law of morality and religion which 
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ought to control his conduct,” and which forbids his doing an 
immoral or irreligious act ? 

Heineccius and the other great masters of ethical and 
national jurisprudence, all agree that the principles of the law 
of nature apply with equal obligation to individuals and to 
nations, so that the one cannot rightfully command, nor the 
other submit to, a natural wrong. 

The edict of Herod and other examples already cited, are 
illustrations in point. And, finally, Lord Chief Justice Ho- 
bart, speaking explicitly to this point, says, that “even an act 
of parliament made against natural justice is void in itself, for 
jura nature sunt immutabilia, and they are leges legum.” 

In fact, the history of jurisprudence furnishes many instan- 
ces of municipal enactments that have been annulled, and sen- 
tenced to be, “not bad law, but not law,” because, so far from 
commanding or establishing right, they were themselves 
wrong, and the act “perfectly right before,” was also perfectly 
right after their enactment, always right, and right in spite of 
the law, and it may be summed up as well established upon 
authority and in principle, that a municipal law which should 
command what the law of nature forbids, or forbid what the 
law of nature commands, that is to say, a municipal law which 
runs counter to the positive injunctions of God’s will, is, ipso 
Facto, void. 

In respect to the latter class of cases, when the municipal 
law prohibits what by'the law of nature is right, several con- 
siderations apply. And first, by the law of nature, or the law 
of God, no man is bound to do all that he has a right to do, 
or, in other words, ad/ that it would be right for him to do; 
and conversely, a man may waive many of his natural rights, 
and not become thereby a doer of wrong. This is certainly 
too plain, simple, and familiar a proposition to require extend- 
ed proof or illustration, for precisely upon this basis is it that 
society becomes at all possible, or even the family. No man 
enters either, without a greater or less sacrifice and abandon- 
ment of his natural rights. A man may have the right to 
possess and enjoy a great variety of natural goods, he may eat 
the rich and pulpy fruits of every tree of the garden, yet he 
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may also elect between them, accept the one good, reject the 
others, may regale his taste with the nectarous peach, and 
Jeave the golden plum unplucked upon the bough,—he may 
combine his choices at pleasure, and, in all, the law of nature 
remain inviolate. If, therefore, a man of himself may right- 
fully avoid doing, or neglect, or omit to do something which by 
the law of nature is right, in other words, if the not-doing a 
given thing is not wrong for the individual, then the state may, 
by its municipal law, prohibit the dying, or enjoin the not- 
doing the same act, and assuming this action of society to 
have been taken in proper circumstances, and for proper pur- 
poses, or for the highest welfare of the individual and the com- 
munity, the state, in projecting the law, has done no wrong by 
the law of nature, and the law itself is a valid statute, good 
and binding upon the conscience of each individual, not only 
because it is enacted by the supreme power in the state, but 
because it is enacted with due regard to the higher behests of 
God. It imposes no wrongful restraint upon the subject, for 
it only, in a proper case, prohibits him from doing what it is 
perfectly right for him not to do; so that even upon the 
application of the most stringent principles, the municipal law 
may prohibit, to some extent, what by the law of nature is 
right, in other words, may make the doing of it in society a 
wrong. 

Secondly, man, the constant integer in this problem of 
law, fills a two-fold sphere. In the golden dreams of poesy, 
and in the stricter logic of theory, he is to be regarded, in the 
first place, as a solus on the face of the earth. In this view, 
so far as human relations are concerned, he will be perfectly 
absolute and unrelated ;—with all the qualities of his being so 
completed in himself, that all his tendencies to action, to pos- 
session, to dominion, shall be perfectly free.—with no extant 
power to restrain them,—no thing, individual, or law, to hold 
in or bound the fullest and freest exercise of any possible right 
—with liberty to feel, to think, to aspire, to act, to appropri- 
ate, to bear rule, that shall be bounded only by his own desires 
and the possibilities of nature. In this view, laws are as the 
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straight lines of geometry, drawn at infinite, without curves or 
angles, and formed into no vessels of capacity. 

But, except in theory, man stands associated with others, 
one of a complex or multiple, interwoven by primal constitu- 
tion into the complex and parti-colored web, society. In him 
there unite the absolutism of the individual as the warp of the 
fabric, and the sympathies of relation, as its flowering, curi- 
ously figured woof ;—and as in the textile fabric, so here, the 
warp serves as the great understratum of support, the firm basis 
of the instincts, and the intuitions, the great natural boundary, 
resistance and countercheck, of the softer and more voluptuous 
sympathies and judgments. As also this warp in the com- 
pleted fabric has its tension, its line of directions, and its natu- 
ral configurations, qualified by the work wrought upon it, so 
man, as he develops into society, comes into alliance with 
other men, each of whom is his peer, absolute as himself, and 
with as absolute a right to the enjoyment of all the gifts of 
nature, yields up and surrenders somewhat of his individual 
rigidity and straightness, forthe more graceful and highly cul- 
tivated product of society. In other words, it becomes evi- 
dent, that unless some new law, or a new and enlarged reading 
of the absolute law, intervenes to regulate the distribution of 
the objects of desire and right among the absolute claimants, 
unless the spirit of a jurisprudence more comprehensive than 
that of the absolute life be evoked, the relative life, society, 
equally the creature of God with the absolute life, becomes 
impossible of fulfillment, and a failure; so that in reducing 
man to the social harmony, it must follow, that what may be 
right in itself, right everywhere in performance by the abso- 
lute man, (such a man being supposable), may and often must 
become morally and divinely, because constitutionally, wrong, 
when attempted in the sphere of the relative life, or by man 
in organized society. And ‘his, in general terms, is the propo- 
sition that covers all particular cases that are to be justified as 
law. The concrete of the poposition is, that though in the 
absence of municipal law, the killing of a hare or a partridge 
is right, yet, whenever the best good of associated man, or 
when society for its highest development, or its greatest safety, 
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requires some limitation of the exercise of this absolute pre- 
rogative, and the limitation shall be imposed in a right man- 
ner, and be in its nature just, the prohibition to kill is also 
right, and such prohibitory enactment is not only sanctioned 
by the divine thought, but is ancillary even to the perfectness 
of the divine constitution. 

The sanction of the law of nature and the law of revela- 
tion is the direct and express will of God, but so far forth as 
municipal law transcends this express will, its sanction and test 
are that it tends and serves, as much as may be, to upbuild man 
as an individual and as society, in other words, to fill out in 
the details of human freedom the ends of man as a divinely 
appointed social being. 

Having spoken now of the subjects which municipal law 
may discuss and regulate, it remains to be said, in a word, what 
must be the latitude of its enactments, with what motives, and 
for what general purposes they may be made, in short, what 
must be the spirit of the law; and therefore, 

Thirdly, municipal institutions, in their mode, extent, and 
spirit, must complement humanity ;—they cannot, therefore, 
violate the behests of enlightened benevolence ;—they cannot 
command what is not intrinsically promotive of the normal 
development of man and society ;—they cannot prohibit what 
is thus promotive ;—but for the purposes of individual and 
social good, they can and may command and enjoin whatever 
right thing is in the judgment of society best adapted for 
those ends, and may and ought to prohibit all things which in 
themselves tend to wrong, or which are, or inherently tend to 
be, injurious to the social being. And thus it is possible, and 
the requisite of all laws, whether commanding or prohibiting, 
to conform either to the express law of nature, or to that 
celestial benevolence which is the spirit of all law. 

It is true, man is not as the apple-tree in respect of life- 
issues. The tree enters upon és activities not in freedom, 
but, as it were, guided in all by the finger of Deity. Man, 
on the other hand, bears his fruit in freedom, surrounded 
by the God-will, as the vale is surrounded by its girdle of 
hills; yet, as here, every living and green thing, all cheerful, 
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light, and soul-feeding beauty, are by the ministry of His 
golden sun, 80, also, is it the beneficent ministrations of His 
will, spanning humanity as the sun’s path spans the terrestrial 
vale, that administer to it all it has of power, all of beauty, 
all of goodness, all of truth. Without the sun in the vale, is 
frost, ice, death ; so without the spirit of God in human law, 
is confusion, anarchy, lust. 

The theory of the law now submitted carries with it no sub- 
tlety, and involves no subversive tendency. The significant 
and sententious phrase, “the higher law,” has, it is true, been 
bandied about in the brawl of politics, till its compact, serene 
justice, and almost its cleanly purity, have become matter of 
contemptuous scorn. But the scoffs end jibes of the thought- 
less rabble, and the ridicule of the avowed disorganizer, are 
alike futile to change the constituted order of things, or sub- 
vert the inwrought laws of Providence. 

The affinities of truth are numberless, and they are forever 
celebrating unheralded nuptials, so that we should never hesi- 
tate to accept the ultimate expression of truth, however it may 
controvert prevalent opinion, being assured that the nearer it 
approaches the absolute, the more concentrated will be the 
attractions that hold it to its sphere, and the less its pertur- 
bations. 
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Arrticte IIIl.—*THE TWO VOICES.” 
“ The Two Voices.” By Atrrep Tennyson. 


Many and various are the forces at work in that great labo- 
ratory, the human mind. The brain of the thinker is a vast 
senate chamber, where the intellectual powers keep up a con- 
stant debate, and discuss ever actively the pro and con of exist- 
ence. They play often with an idea as a cat with a mouse. 
They feed and tend the embryo-thought which develops under 
their good or bad influences and comes to maturity either as a 
joy ora sorrow. Inthe poem before us we are invited to attend 
a sitting of these spiritual agents, and listen to the momentous 
questions of life and death they evolve. 

The voices are but two; still four conditions of the mind 
speak through them: Melancholy and Doubt, Faith ahd 
Despair. 

Let us not from the beginning allow ourselves to be deceiv- 
ed by the “still small voice” that speaks first. It plays a 
double part; it is a treacherous casuist that allures only to mis- 
lead. We all stand in the danger of this doubled-tongued 
power—the mephisto of the brain ; its artful suggestions will 
lead us into labyrinths of doubt if we keep not a diligent 
watch against its surprises. 

We will imagine a human being who, Faust-like, has eagerly 
sought for the secret of existence. First, a happy child, open 
to all the impressions of nature; then a student, questioning 
these impressions and this nature, and, after long years of dili- 
gent study, arriving at the closed gate that shuts him off from 
all further investigation. A morbid melancholy takes, then, 
possession of his soul ; his 

“ Anguish will not let him sleep, 
Nor any train of reason keep: 
He cannot think but he will weep.” 
His ambitious mind has outrun the gentle companion, the 
heart, that Divine Providence attached to its steps to keep its 
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balance true; bold and venturous thoughts silence its soft 
whispers and lead him to that dizzy height where he loses 
sight of things real and swims in clouds. Out of his natural 
atmosphere he must needs sicken and lose all hope and courage. 
It is at such a moment of mental depression that the tempter 
approaches : 

“Thou art so full of misery,” 
says he to the unhappy thinker, 

“ Were it not better not to be?” 


Suicide is suggested to his mind as the most natural and 
ready means for relieving himself from the torturing anxiety 
that besets him. But suicide is not a remedy; it is an 
end of the one sure thing—Life. He has lost through 
sorrow, that spiritual vitality, that healthfulness of feeling, 
and, as a consequence, that reach of intuition, which constitute 
the basis of a living hope and faith in immortality. While 
the reasoning powers still remain in full force, the ties which 
unite the soul sympathetically with universal spirituality, have 
been sundered, and the grave becomes, in the words of the 
poem, an “endless shade,” and not 
“a covered bridge 
Leading from light to light, through a brief darkness,” 

The tempted one dreads to rush voluntarily into nothingness, 
he shrinks from casting into 


“Endless shade, what is so wonderfully made,” 


and questions 
“ Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to- suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them.” 
But the cunning voice presents in reply, a fact from the in- 
sect world which argues for man a higher destiny ; it lights up 
a faint hope that all may not be over, that there may be a 
Hereafter, since the dragon fly can rend his old husk, come out 
clothed from head to tail in clear plates of sapphire mail, and 
fly a living flash of light. 

But this argument for immortality is not accepted. The 
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worm that gropes blindly in the mud and toils out his own 
cocoon, may rend the veil of his old husk, and come forth in a 
more beautiful form, and furnished with wings which enable 
him to soar and revel in the splendor of the sunlight— 
**To reigne in the air from th’ earth to highest skie, 
To feed on flowers and weedes of glorious feature ;” 

but man, being nature’s crowning work, her ultimatum, (such 
is the conclusion of the tempted one’s isolated reason, unaided 
by the intuition of healthful feeling), man has completed Ais 
destiny ; consequently no higher form of being awaits him. 
The transformation of a mud-engendered worm cannot fore- 
shadow Ais destiny ; Ae is a thinking creature whom to mould, 
nature ran through five cycles, whom it gave mind, the lordli- 
est proportions, and dominion in the head and breast. 

But, suggests the tempter, how knowest thou that thou art 
the crowning work of creation? In this boundless universe 
thou occupiest the smallest spot. A hundred million spheres 
there are, that may contain beings far superior to thee. 

“ Self-blinded are you by your pride, 

Look up through night: the world is wide.” 
The myriads of stars, all worlds inhabited, perhaps, by beings 
equal if not greater than thou. What knowest thou of them, 
of their powers, their laws, their life? And behind them, 
still further, far beyond all the power of telescopes, what may 
there not be of created matter of which thou knowest noth- 
ing—thou knowest nothing, thou gropest about in the dark, 
thou sufferest, thou despairest. There is but one remedy for 
all this pain—Death! And think not that when thou art 
gone, the world will be at a loss! The acorn that falls to the 
ground and rots in the grass leaves no lack of oaks; the leaf 
that is scattered to the winds, leaves myriad others and will 
never be missed—* there is plenty of the kind.” 


“Then did (his) response clearer fall ; 
No compound of this earthly ball, 
Is like another, all in all.” 


Show me, says he, the acorn, or the leaf, or the blade of 
grass, that has its like in every particular? There is not one 
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like another, all in all. He takes the ground of a peculiar in- 
dividuality, that every individual being possesses something 
which no other possesses, and hence is a necessary element in 
the world of sense. 

To which the dark spirit answers scoflingly : 

“ Good soul! suppose I grant it thee, 
Who'll weep for thy deficiency ?” 
“ Deficiency,” it will be observed, is used objectively : 
“Who'll weep for thy deficiency?” meaning, who'll weep for 
want of thee? Admitting that you have a peculiar individu- 
ality, it is not of sufficient importance to be missed if can- 
celed. 
‘* Or will one beam be less intense, 
When thy peculiar difference 
Is canceled in the world of sense ?” 
The disappearance of “thy peculiar difference,” a mere iota 
in creation, a creation which is so constantly evolving new 
matter, cannot affect the universe : 
“T would have said, ‘ Thou canst not know,’ 
But my full heart that worked below, 
Rained through my sight its overflow.” 
Too true! My death will leave no vacuum that is not in- 
stantly filled. I am next to nothing in the universe. And 
the wicked voice makes immediately use of the temporary 
advantage gained : 
“Thou art so steeped in misery, 
Surely 't were better not to be.” 

But the unhappy soul, though all its arguments for life are 
refuted, cannot be persuaded into the efficacy of the remedy 
constantly urged upon it. It still hopes for the chances of 
change : 

“The years with change advance: 
If I make dark my countenance,* 
I shut my life from happier chance.” 
“Some turn this sickness yet might take.” 
The world is constantly progressing ; all its mines have not 





* Job xiv, 20.—* Thou changest his countenance and sendest him away.” 
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been exhausted ; they may contain hidden treasures which 
future years may extract from their depths, and which may 
prove a healing balm for my poor soul. 

“Thou art too far gone,” says the cruel voice. 


“ What drug can make 
A withered palsy cease to shake ?” 


Thou hast tasted too much 


“Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe.” 
Oh! but to die! to die in sight of that glorious sky, that kind 
nature, whose maternal arms enclose me on all sides! To 
die and to know that the bird will continue to sing, the 
flowers to bloom, and the sun to shine, 
“ And men, through novel spheres of thought 
Still moving after truth long sought, 
Will learn new things when I am not.” 
But thou forgetest, poor deluded soul, again rejoins the 
tempter, that death is inevitable, that it must come—sooner or 
later—thou canst not escape it; and when it does come there 
will be the same occasion for regret as now. 


** Not less swift souls that yearn for light, 
Rapt after heaven’s starry flight, 
Would sweep the tracts of day and night. 


“ Not less the bee would range her cells, 
The furzy prickle fire the dells, 
The foxglove cluster dappled bells.” 

The gist of the argument seems to be this: the tempted one 
sorrows that if he should yield and take his own life, nature 
will continue to be gay and cheerful with flowers and sunshine, 
and that men will continue to move through novel spheres of 
thought. The voice answers, you will have to die, sooner or 
later, anyhow ; and to die now would be a great gain to your- 
self and no loss to the world; for swift souls would none the 
less sweep the tracts of day and night. This leads the tempt- 
ed one to the consideration of human inveution and progress, 
and to the question whether it would not be better to await the 
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course of nature, and to be, if not a participant, at least a wit- 
ness, of this invention and progress : 
“JT said that all the years invent, 


Each month is various to present 
The world with some development. 


“ Were this not well, to bide mine hour, 
Though watching from a ruined tower, 
How grows the day of human power ?” 
What a beautiful, sensuous embodiment is given to the idea 
contained in the last stanza! The “ruin’d tower” is his own 
shattered nature from which he takes his outlook upon the 
world. The tempting voice then advances the feebleness and 
futility of man’s efforts in this world, after light and truth, as 
an additional reason why he should voluntarily, and by his own 
act, anticipate the knowledge undreamed of among mortals, 
and awaiting him in a higher state of being: 
“The highest-mounted mind,” he said, 


‘Still sees the sacred morning spread 
The silent summit overhead. 


“Forerun thy peers, thy time, and let 
Thy feet, millenniums hence, be set 
In midst of knowledge dreamed not yet.” 


“Why wait?” he asks. “As long as thou remainest here, a 
world of sense encircles thee. Thou canst not learn more than 
what thou already knowest. Thou mayest mount as high as 
thou wilt, thou canst not reach a real height, thou canst not 
come nearer to the light—the scale is infinite. Anticipate 
thy time; set thy foot at once beyond the limits of this world, 
and learn long before thy peers and thy time what thou so 
anxiously wouldst know.” 

“Yes, but my good name, my good name,” objects the mis- 
anthrope. “Ihave lived here and have been felt within a small 
circle it is true, but I would fain have those few that know me 
think well of me. If I take violently my own life, I shall be 
dishonored.” 

“Coward! afraid of men! Do men love thee? Do not 
flatter thyself. One season will not have passed over thy 
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grave ere thou wilt be forgotten. Nor need’st thou fear, once 
in the grave, that thy ears will ring with what is said of thee: 
‘ The right ear, that is filled with dust, 
Hears little of the false or just.’” 

Thus far the debate has been well sustained in spite of the 
apparently unequal contest; but the “still small voice” is 
pressing close upon his antagonist, and has driven him into a 
corner. But evidences are appearing of a revival of early feel- 
ings and enthusiastic aspirations after goodness and knowl- 
edge. The stream of feeling, rendered stagnant and impure by 
the obstruction of sorrow, is beginning to trickle forth and to 
purify itself. Poisonous effluvia are reeking up from the un- 
wholesome waters. But better unwholesome than dried up. 
Internal forces are at work purging them of their poisonous 
elements, and rendering them pure and limpid, wherein will 
be mirrored the varied glories of the heavens. 

The tempted one now appeals to the great sentiments in the 
human soul. There is, says he, in the soul of man, a senti- 
ment that defies doubt and death. I, too, was warmed by 
it in by-gone days, 

“ When, wide in soul and bold of tongue,” 


I heard without trembling the distant battle roar, and 
could sing, burnishing my buckler and spear, in the very face 
of death. A time there was, when, filled with the sense of 
justice and right, I was ready to strike for the truth, wishing 
for no better boon than to die in a great and good cause, fall- 
ing, like that heroic soul, that to win liberty for his people 
made his breast the grave of a whole armful of spears, in the 
thickest of the battle. What is that feeling that raises man so 
above himself and makes of him a god? Is it not some sign 
by which to divine his future ? 
“Tt is the stirring of the blood,” says the wicked voice. 
“Tf nature put not forth her power 


About the opening of the flower, 
Who is it that could live an hour ?” 


But how soon that effervescence of youth passes away! 
Mark! 
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“Then comes the check, the change, the fall ; 
Pain rises up, old pleasures pall.” 
The illusion vanishes ; sombre reality follows, life is not what 
it was dreamed to be, and the mind at last makes the sad ex- 
perience that it has been pursuing shadows that fade away. 

The soldier’s fever of courage, the scholar’s ardor for knowl- 
edge, the artisan’s pride of his skill, all sink into nothingness. 
Each in his limited sphere turns upon his little center and 
passes away, leaving nothing after him but a “heaving turf” in 
some quiet church-yard. And, even if “through enduring 
pain,” man should succeed in “linking month to month with 
such a chain of knitted purpose,” what would it amount to? 
As long as he has not solved the riddle of the universe, he has 
done nothing. Knowledge is only man’s plaything. Now he 
uses it “scaling slow from grade to grade,” now in the hope to 
find the truth “that bears relation to the mind ;” but all in 
vain! The veil, the impenetrable veil, still conceals from him 
the object of his pursuit. 

By “knowledge” gained by “scaling slow from grade to 
grade,” is meant objective knowledge, through the Baconian 
or inductive process; and by “truth that bears relation to the 
mind,” is meant subjective truth, the aim of the Kantian sys- 
tem of philosophy ; and the difficulty, and, even, impossibility 
of arriving at absolute truth, is the fact of the peculiar consti- 
tution of every individual mind. Each has a different stand- 
point, and different modes of viewing things, and arrives at 
different results. The evil one seems determined to persuade 
the desponding man of the total insufficiency of all these means. 
“Thou mayest be earnest,” continues he, “and scorn to play. 
Thou mayest apprehend the truth on the virgin summit of 
that great Olympus, the human mind. Thou climbest fear- 
lessly to reach it, but, no sooner hast thou reached the top 
than thou findest it wrapped in clouds. Now, 


“ A little corner shines, 
A gleaming crag with belts of pines.” 
“ Eureka!” thou criest, and it is gone! All flitting shadows ! 
Thou wilt never seize it with mortal hands; therefore, 
VOL, XXII. 42 
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- + « «+ « “cease to wail and brawl! 
Why inch by inch to darkness crawl ? 
There is one remedy for all !” 


Another check to the poor man, who still hoped to solve the 
great problem of life, and find in its results the evidence of 
his immortality. But he is not mated; he knows that, though 
he gropes about in the dark, and can arrive at no satisfactory 
conclusion, there have been others 


“to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with heaven: 
“Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream; 
“ But heard, by secret transport led, 
Ey’n in the charnels of the dead, 
The murmur of the fountain-head.” 


Men they were, who, like Saint Stephen, heedless of curses and 
stones, looked upward, full of faith, and prayed. And God’s 
glory smote them on the face. Were not they divine? They 
relinquished all things on earth for the great eternal good. 


* No,” was the sullen answer. 


“Not that the grounds of hope were fix’d, 
The elements were kindlier mix’d.” 


The elements! clay again! Enthusiasm, Perseverance, Holi- 
ness, all, all a name! Elements! The curse is upon me! death, 
nothing but death! But again, suppose I adopt thy remedy, 
dark spirit, 
“‘ Knowing not the universe, 
I fear to slide from bad to worse. 
“ And that, in seeking to undo 
One riddle, and to find the true, 
I knit a hundred others new. 


“ Or that this anguish fleeting hence, 
Unmanacled from bonds of sense, 
Be fix’d and froz’n to permanence. 

“For I go, weak from suffering here ; 
Naked I go, and void of cheer: 
What is it that I may not fear ?” 
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If there be, indeed, that within us that outlives clay, what 
horrible fate were mine to be my own self again,—this deep 
anguish, that has been the torment of my natural life, fixed 
and frozen to permanence! an everlasting agony ! 

There has been, it will be observed, from the commencement 
of the poem, up to this point, a gradual awakening, on the 
part of the tempted one, to a renewed sense of immortality— 
a sense which we must suppose to have been paralyzed by 
some deep sorrow, while the tempting voice has been shifting 
in an opposite direction. He first pronounced death an “ end- 
less shade ;” but his struggle with the voice, (which voice we 
must regard as the spontaneous counter suggestions present- 
ing themselves to a mind oppressed by doubt and disease, and 
taking their coloring from the subjective condition of the 
man, and changing with the change of this condition), his 
struggle with the voice has somewhat awakened and set in 
motion the springs of his moral being ; the intimations which 
he had of immortality in his earlier and happier days, when 
the feelings were fresh and keenly intuitive, are gradually re- 
turning to him; but his mind is still in a condition to harbor 
counter suggestions. It has traveled back to a partial belief 
in immortality, but his anguish has yet too intense a vitality 
to allow him to suppose that it will be canceled, when freed 
from the bonds of sense; he fears that he will pass into an- 
other state of being, a stereotyped agony. The counter voice 
then presents to his mind the peaceful features of the dead, and 
vaguely hints an everlasting sleep, and matchless is the picture 
presented of mingled beauty and gloom. But the vague voice 
has not gained any ground by this last effort. On the con- 
trary, the debate has strengthened the unhappy man. It seems 
that by dint of doubting he has arrived at doubting the ust- 
ness of his doubts. The hint which the voice has presented, by 
an appeal to the senses, that death is an endless and un- 
conscious sleep, carries him from the evidence of the simple 
senses, to that “ inward evidence,” by which he doubts against | 
the sense. He questions now the insufficiency of outward 
signs; he divines a deeper tale. “ Who crowned death 
lord?” he asks. _The simple senses only, not the spirit; that 
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is to say, to man’s simple senses, unaided by any inward divin- 
ation, Death was King ; they crowned him Victor. They did 
not with a Saint Paul’s triumphant assurance of immortality, 
ask: “O, grave, where is thy victory?” But death was to 
them, “ Omega,” the end and Lord of all things. 

The eye sees a dried up sap—a declining plant—but the heart 
feels that it is not the end. A seed has fallen to the ground, 
and springs up again in a verdant bloom, bearing fruit a hun- 
dred fold. That lifeless corpse in the dark grave, has, during 
its earthly course, nourished an invisible seed which will spring 
up in an invisible land, and the dead are not dead. 

He continues : 

“ Why, if man rot in dreamless ease, 


Should that plain fact, as taught by these, 
Not make hii sure that he shall cease ? 


“Who forged that other influence, 
That heat of inward evidence, 
By which he doubts against the sense? 


“« He owns the fatal gift of eyes, 
That read his spirit blindly wise, 
Not simple as a thing that dies.” 

That he has “the fatal gift of eyes,” means that he has the 
gift of inward spiritual eyes, which gift is “fatal” to the ver- 
dict of the simple senses in regard to death. “ That read the 
spirit blindly wise,” that declare the spirit to be “blindly wise,” 
i. ¢., his spirit possesses far-reaching intuitions, but through 
the gross medium of this terrestrial life, it discerns and enjoys 
only imperfect glimpses of its high destiny; they are “ blindly 
wise.” 

Then, as if to take firmer ground against the dawning belief 
in immortality, the still voice touches upon the natural 
evidences of physiology, and asks him: 


“ Where wert thou, when thy father play’d 
A merry boy in sun and shade ?” 


Where wert thou? what wert thou? nothing. And nothing 
thou wilt be when under the earth! That which has a be- 
ginning has also an-end. 

If this small voice had a face, we might suppose it to have a 
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Mephistophelian grin at what it deemed an unrefutable sug- 
gestion. But hope has gained larger proportions in the 
troubled mind of the thinker, and he is ready for his antago- 
nist. He rejoins, 

“Yet how should I for certain hold, 

Because my memory is so cold, 

That I first was in human mould ?” 
Who knows for certain that my birth was my beginning? 
May I not have passed tlirough existences, of which, in my 
present state, I know nothing ? 


“ Some draught of Lethe might await 
The slipping through from state to state,” 


and I may have lived, before this, another life of which I have 
no recollection now, but of which I may become conscious 
again, in stepping after this life into one similar; for the two 
likes might then meet and touch. There have been men in 
trances who have forgotten their dreams until they fell in 
trance again. I may have fallen from a nobler place than 
this, and be condemned to this earthly pilgrimage, to many 


more pilgrimages, perhaps, before I have redeemed my former 
self, and recovered my former station. 

Those sublime feelings, that at various periods of our life 
transport us beyond our earthly self, when contemplating a 
majestic Alpine height, a ruggy precipice, a tempestuous cata- 
ract; or, that undefinable longing for a vague felicity partially 
experienced in reveries amidst moonlit solitudes or during 
floods of melody ; may not all these inexplicable conditions of 
the human soul be an evidence of its having enjoyed a higher 
rank than the present? Again, if from a lower destiny I 
have, through various states, cycled into the present, I may 
have forgotten the former, as we forget our first year. Still 
less could I remember, if I floated in the universe as a naked 
essence, 

“For memory dealing but with time, 
And he with matter, could she climb 
Beyond her own material prime ?” 
But setting even all this aside, I cannot distrust that inborn 
feeling, that lifts me constantly upwards; that feeling that 
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prompts me, unceasingly, to run the race, and reach that great 
goal, set in futurity and invisible to the naked eye. A goal 
there is, for the soul drives instinctively towards it. 


“The still voice laugh’d: ‘I talk,’ said he, 
‘Not with thy dreams. Suffice it thee, 
Thy pain is a reality.’” 


Thou mayest forge the most dazzling suppositions, what do 
they amount to? Thou canst not fancy away thy pain, thy 
misery, which is the one thing certain. 

True, I am miserable, but thou hast combatted my misery 
with the wrong weapons. It is not death man wants, but life. 
“Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 

O life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.” 
The combat is ended. The voice assumes a quiet scorn. 
Self-deluded, self-tormenting, self-deceiving mortal, follow thy 
old track, take up again thy former superstition, 


** Behold it is the Sabbath morn !” 


The voice says this “in quiet scorn,” implying that the 
Sabbath is a baseless type of a fatare Sabbath of the soul, 
which man vainly hopes to enjoy. What an exquisite picture 
is that which follows of the Sabbath morn, and the pious, hope- 
ful worshipers, “old men, and babes, and loving friends, and 
youths and maidens gay,” on their way to the village church. 
The reader breathes the balmy atmosphere of the holy morn, 
and his soul is awakened to a delicious revery by the pealing 
of the sweet church-bells ; and all gloomy doubt is dissipated 
by the calm hope which illumines every face. 

The tempter once gone, all things assume a different air and 
complexion. He becomes anew man. The air that blows so 
fresh through the open casement, seemed never so sweet before ; 
the church bells that peal fill him with emotion; he follows 
with increasing sympathy the people that press on to the house 
of God; his heart begins to beat again in unison with the - 
world; love gushes forth and chases away all his self-made 
misery, and instead of that dull and bitter voice, 
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“ A second voice was at hisear,  < oe ~ 4. 
‘ad 
A little whisper, silver clear, iE st 


A murmur: ‘Be of better cheer.’” 


A faint prophetic voice which assured him that it sees the end 
and knows the good. And he trusts that hidden hope, and 
love casts its softening light over all things. Then can he 
see nature in all her early loveliness. The green fields are 
filled with flowers, the woods are full of song, and he wonders 


“ How he was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought.” 


“ And wherefore, rather he made choice, 

To commune with that barren voice, 

Than him that said, ‘ Rejoice, rejoice !’” 
The stubborn spirit has recognized its insufficiency to walk 
alone by itself; it has given itself up, child-like, to the 
leading strings of the gentle guides—Faith, Hope, and Love, 
which a Heavenly Parent appointed for it, and it has thus re- 
gained its equipoise. , 

Coleridge, in his Ancient Mariner, makes the crazed mind 
of the unfortunate seafarer recover its normal condition by 
the recognition of the beauties in nature. Goethe makes his 
Faust yield to the solemn sounds that recall to him his child- 
hood and innocence; Tennyson saves the unfortunate lover 
of Maud, whose morbid melancholy had led him through the 
most painful stages of despair and lunacy, by bringing him 
again into sympathy with mankind; an evidence that the 
earth is still cur mother. Let the spirit soar; let it scale 
the tempting lights of the invisible world, but if it wishes 
to retain its healthfulness, and to breathe freely, it must re- 
main in the neighborhood of the sound of the church-bells, of 
the song of the birds, of the bright colors and sweet perfumes 
of the flowers. Sentiment is the sacred fire that burns on that 
human altar—the heart. It keeps alive in man the generous 
impressions of his youth, guides him through the solitary and 
obscure avenues of his own intelligence, saves him from the 
chilling influences of mere knowledge, and, finally, lights him 
quietly and peaceably to his last home, where it blazes into a 
bright fanal, that illumines the whole valley of death. 
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The present age is one of scepticism ; but it is a healthy and 
necessary scepticism ; a mighty struggle with doubt and mys- 
terious questionings, is essential to the development of a vital, 
seif-sustained faith. He who has never questioned or wrestled 
with the dark problems of existence, may lead outwardly a 
very correct and exemplary life, but he will be rather a stereo- 
typed machine than a vigorous, constantly developing, ever- 
ascending, spiritual organism, fed and nourished by surround- 
ing circumstances and strengthened by besetting antagonisms. 

In no poetry has this scepticism and this moral struggle re- 
ceived a fuller expression, and reached a firmer platform of faith, 
than in that of Tennyson ; and, of this, the poem of “The 
Two Voices ” affords a striking example, as well as an illus- 
tration, of th» high and concretely embodied intellectuality of 
Tennyson’s poetry. It seems intended to set forth the triumph 
of sentiment over mere intellect. It touches in a general way 
upon the manifold channels through which human thought 
does flow, and the endless contradictions to which it is subject 
in its investigations after truth. It tells of the hardening influ- 
ence which a prolonged and close study of abstract ideas has 
upon the mind; how the latter saddens, wearies, and finally 
sickens under such continued effort in one direction, and how 
sombre melancholy must thus take up its fixed abode in 
the mind. Not that gentler melancholy, which is to the 
soul what the dew drop is to the rose, a beauty that doubly 
enhances its charms, but that dark, discontented, unhappy, 
mental condition, which, if it be not counteracted, will lead 
its victims into the arms of the fearful Mater Tenebrarum, 
“our Lady of Darkness, the Mother of Lunacies, the Suggestress 
of Suicides, the Defier of God,” who will urge upon the unfor- 
tunate soul that sought her malignant aid, to seek a resting 
place from its sorrows in the darkness of the grave. 

A word or two as to the stanza employed in the poem of 
“The Two Voices.” No one can read, however superficially, 
the poetry of Tennyson, without feeling the wonderful adapt- 
iveness of his verse and stanza to his theme. 


“ Of the soul, the body form doth take ; 
For soul is form and doth the body make.” 
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What a treasure house of metrical excellence is “ Maud !” 
How the ever-varying rhythm, metre, and stanza correspond 
with, symbolize, and incarnate, as it were, the ever-varying 
subjective states and moods of the speaker! The verse of “In 
Memoriam ” is no less remarkable than that of “ Mand,” in its 
adaptiveness to the subdued spiritualized sorrow, which is the 
theme of the poem—a sorrow which has lost all its sensuousness, 
and demanding that equable, uninterrupted flow of expression 
which so characterizes the “In Memoriam.” All emphasis, by 
an admirable disposition of the rhyming verses, is dissipated, 
and allowed nowhere to concentrate. But what the poet has 
aimed in “In Memoriam” to avoid, he has, in “The Two 
Voices,” aimed to secure, namely, point. The poem is, in 
great part, a.spirited, spicy, logomachy, or succession of short 
epigrammatic arguments, pro and con, which 


“like the bee—a thing 
Of little size—have honey and a sting.” 


This pointed effect the poet has admirably secured by the 


stanza which he has employed. It is composed of three short 
verses—iambic tetrameter—all rhyming. The emphasis is thus 
made to cumulate in the concluding verse, and to impart a very 
distinct individuality to each and every stanza, 
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Arrticte IV.—CECUMENICAL COUNCILS. 


Conciliengeschichte, Nach den quellen bearbeitet von Dr. 
Carl Joseph Hefele, Prof. der Theologie an der Universitit 
Tiibingen. Freiburg im Breisgau. 1855-1863. 5 vols. 


Dr. Herve, professor of ecclesiastical history in the Univer- 
sity of Tiibingen, the colleague of the late distinguished Dr. 
Baur, is one of the leading Roman Catholic divines of Ger- 
many. He wrote first a Latin history of the conversion of 
Southern Germany to Christianity. Then he published a very 
useful and popular edition of the works of the Apostolic 
Fathers, with a Latin translation, and critical and explanatory 
notes. He contributed largely to the Roman Catholic Theo- 
logical Cyclopedia of Wetzen and Welte (12 vols.) and to the 
Tiibingen Quartal-Schrift. But his principal and most elab- 
orate work is his History of Ecclesiastical Councils, of which 
fiye volumes have thus far appeared. The fifth volume comes 
down to the Council of Pavia, A. D. 1160. As the author 
intends to embrace all the councils, several more volumes may 
be expected, although he originally promised to finish it in five 
volumes. Dr. Hefele has furnished the most valuable history 
of Councils from the stand-point of his own church, to which 
he strictly adheres; yet with a degree of liberality and respect 
for modern Protestant research, which challenges a correspond- 
ing esteem and appreciation of his merits. Our object, how- 
ever, is not to enter into a critical examination of this exten- 
sive work, but simply to make it the text for an independent 
Article on Zeumenical Synods, their nature, object, moral and 
religious character, authority, and value. 

The synodal system in general had its rise in the apostolic 
council at Jerusalem, and completed its development under 
the Catholic form in the course of the first five centuries. Like 
the episcopate, it presented a hierarchical gradation of orders. 
There was, first, the diocesan or district council, in which the 
bishop of a diocese (in the later sense of the word) presided 
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over his clergy ; then the provincial council, consisting of the 
metropolitan or archbishop and the bishops of his ecclesiasti- 
cal province ; next the patriarchal council, embracing all the 
bishops of a patriarchal district, (or a diocese in the old sense 
of the term); then the national council, inaccurately styled 
also general, representing either the entire Greek or the entire 
Latin church, (like the later Lateran councils and the council 
of Trent); and finally, at the summit stood the wewmenical 
council,* for the whole Christian world. There was, besides 
these, a peculiar and abnormal kind of synod, styled cévodes 
évdnuovea, frequently held by the bishop of Constantinople with 
the provincial bishops resident (évdnpouvees) on the spot. In the 
earlier centuries the councils assembled without fixed regulari- 
ty, at the instance of present necessity. The council of Nice, 
however, ordained, in the fifth canon, that the provincial 
councils should meet twice a year—during the fast season be- 
fore Easter, and in the fall. In regard to the other synods no 
direction was given. 

The cecumenical councils were not stated, but extraordinary 
assemblies, occasioned by the great theological controversies of 
the ancient church. They could not arise until after the con- 
version of the Roman Emperor and the ascendency of Christi- 
anity as the religion of the State. They were the highest and 
the last manifestation of power of the Greek Church, which 
in general took the lead in the first age of Christianity, and 
was the chief seat of all theological activity. Hence in that 
church, as well as in others, they are still held in the highest 
veneration, and kept alive in the popular mind by pictures in 
the churches. The Greek and Russian Christians have annu- 
ally commemorated the seven cecumenical councils, since the 








* The name evyvodos oixovperixh (conciiium universale generale) occurs first in 
the sixth canon of the council of Vonstantinople, A. D, 381. The oixovpévn 
(sc. yf) is, properly, the whole inhe.bited earth; then, in a restricted sense, the 
earth inhabited by Greeks, in distinction from the barbarous countries, Finally, 
with the Romans, the orbis Romanus, the political limits of which coincided with 
those of the ancient Greco-latin church. But as the bishops of the barbarians 
outside the empire were admitted, the cecumenical councils represented the entire 
Catholic Christian world of antiquity. 
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year $42, on the first Sunday in Lent, as the festival of the tri- 
umph of orthodoxy, and they live in the hope that an eighth 
cecumenical council shall yet heal the divisions and infirmities of 
the Christian world. 

Through their symbols of faith, those councils, especially of 
Nice and of Chalcedon, still live in the Western church, both 
Roman Catholic and Evangelical Protestant. 

Strictly speaking, none of these councils represented the en- 
tire Christian world. Apart from the fact that the laity and 
even the lower clergy were excluded from them, the assembled 
bishops themselves formed but a small part of the Catholic 
episcopate. The province of North Africa alone numbered 
many more bishops than were present at either the second, the 
third, or the fifth general council. The councils bore a pre- 
vailingly oriental character, were occupied with Greek con- 
troversies, used the Greek language, sat in Constantinople or 
in its vicinity, and consisted almost wholly of Greek members. 
The Latin church was usually represented only by a couple of 
delegates of the Roman bishops, though these delegates, it is 
true, acted more or less in the name of the entire West. Even 
the five hundred and twenty, or the six hundred and thirty, 
members of the council of Chalcedon, excepting the two repre- 
sentatives of Leo I., and two African fugitives accidentally 
present, were all from the East. The council of Constantino- 
ple in 381 contained nota single Latin Bishop, and only a 
hundred and fifty Greek, and was raised to the cecumenical 
rank by the consent of the Latin Church towards the middle 
of the following century. On the other hand, the council of 
Ephesus, in 449, was designed by Emperor and Pepe to be an 
ecumenical council ; but instead of this it has been branded in 
history as the synod of robbers, for its violent sanction of the 
Eutychian heresy. The council of Sardica in 343 was like- 
wise intended to be a general council, but immediately after 
its assembling assumed a sectional character, through the se- 
cession and counter-organization of the eastern bishops. 

It is, therefore, not the number of bishops present, nor even 
the regularity of thé summons alone, which determines the 
cecumenical character of a council, but the result, the import- 
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ance and correctness of the decision, and, above all, the con- 
sent of the orthodox Christian world. 

The number of the councils thus raised by the public opin- 
ion of the Greek and Latin church to the cecumenical dignity 
is seven. The succession begins with the first council of Nice, 
in the year 325, which settled the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ, and condemned the Arian heresy. It closes with the 
second council of Nice in 787, which sanctioned the use of 
images in the church. The first four of these councils com- 
mand high theological regard in the orthodox evangelical 
churches, while the last three are less important and are far 
more rarely mentioned. . 

The cecumenical councils have not only an ecclesiastical sig- 
nificance, but bear also a state-church character. The very 
name refers to the sixovpévn, the orbis Romanus, the empire. 
Such synods were rendered possible only by that great trans- 
formation, which is marked by the accession of Constantine. 
That Emperor caused the assembling of the first cecumenical 
council, though the idea was probably suggested to him by 
friends among the bishops; at least Rufinus says, he summon- 
ed the council “ex sacerdotum sententia.” At all events the 
Christian Graeco-Roman Emperor is indispensable to an cecu- 
menical council, in the ancient sense of the term ; its temporal 
head and its legislative strength. 

According to the rigid hierarchical or papistic theory, as car- 
ried out in the middle ages, and still asserted by Roman di- 
vines, the Pope, alone, as universal head of the Church, can 
summon, conduct, and confirm a universal council. But the 
history of the first seven, or, as the Roman reckoning is, eight 
cecnmenical councils, from 325 to 867, assigns this threefold 
power, to the Byzantine Emperors. This is placed beyond all 
contradiction, by the still extant edicts of the emperors, the 
acts of the councils, the accounts of all the Greek historians 
and thecontemporary Latin sources. Upon this Byzantine pre- 
cedent, and upon the example of the kings of Israel, the Rus- 
sian Ozars and the Protestant Princes of Germany, Scandina- 
via, and England—be it justly or unjustly—build their claim 
to a similar and still more extended supervision of the church 
in their dominions. 
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In the first place, the call of the cecumenical councils emanated 
from the Emperors. They fixed the place and time of the as- 
sembly, summoned the metropolitans and more distinguished 
bishops of the empire by an edict, provided the means of 
transit, and paid the cost of travel and the other expenses 
out of the public treasury. In the case of the council of Nice 
and the first of Constantinople, the call was issued without 
previous advice or consent from the Bishop of Rome. In the 
council of Chalcedon, in 451, the papal influence is for the first 
time decidedly prominent; but even there it appears in the 
virtual subordination to the higher authority of the council, 
which did not suffer itself to be disturbed by the protest of 
Leo against its twenty-eighth canon in reference to the rank 
of the patriarch of Constantinople. Not only ecumenical, but 
also’ provincial councils, were not rarely called together by 
western princes, as the council of Arles in 314 by Constantine, 
the council of Orleans in 549 by Childebert, and, to anticipate 
an instance, the synod of Frankfort in 794 by Charlemagne. 

Another remarkable fact has been already mentioned, that 
in the beginning of the sixth century several orthodox synods 
at Rome, for the purpose of deciding the contested election of 
Symmachus, were called by a secular prince, and he the heret- 
ical Theodoric; yet they were regarded as valid. 

In the second place, the emperors, directly or indirectly, 
took an active part in all but two of the cecumenical councils 
summoned by them, and held the presidency. Constantine 
the Great, Marcian and his wife Pulcheria, Constantine Tro- 
gonatus, Irene, and Basil the Macedonian, attended in person ; 
but generally the emperors, like the Roman bishops, (who 
were never present themselves), were represented by delegates 
or commissioners clothed with full authority for the occasion. 
These deputies opened the sessions by reading the imperial 
edict (in Latin and Greek) and other documents. They pre- 
sided in conjunction with the patriarchs, conducted the entire 
course of the transactions, preserved order and security, closed 
the council and signed the acts either at the head or at the foot 
of the signatures of the bishops. In this prominent position 
they sometimes exercised, when they had a theological interest 
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or opinion of their own, no small influence on the discussions 
and decisions, though they had no votwm; as the presiding of- 
ficers of deliberative and legislative bodies generally have no 
vote, except when the decision of a question depends upon 
their Yoive. To this presidency of the emperor or of his com- 
missioners the acts of the councils and the Greek historians 
often refer. Even Pope Stephen V. (A. D. 817) writes, that 
Constantine the Great presided in the council of Nice. Ac- 
cording to Eusebius, he introduced the principal matters of 
business with a solemn discourse, and he took the place of 
honor in the assembly. His presence among the bishops at 
the banquet, which he gave them at the close of the council, 
seemed to that panegyrical historian a type of Christ among 
the saints! This prominency of Constantine in the most cele- 
brated and the most important of all councils is the more re- 
markable, since at that time he had not yet even been baptized. 
When Marcian and Pulcheria appeared with their court at 
the council of Chalcedon, to confirm its decrees, they were 
greeted by the assembled bishops in the bombastic style of the 
East, as defenders of the faith, as pillars of orthodoxy, as enemies 
and persecutors of heretics; the emperor, a second Constan- 
tine, a new Paul, a new David; the empress a second Helena; 
with other high-sounding predicates. The second and fifth 
general councils were the only ones at which the emperor was 
not represented, and in them the presidency was in the hands 
of the patriarchs of Constantinople. 

But with the imperial commissioners, or in their absence, 
the different patriarchs or their representatives, especially the 
legates of the Roman bishop, the most powerful of the patri- 
archs, took part in the presiding office. This was the case at 
the third, and fourth, and the sixth, seventh, and eighth uni- 
versal councils. 

For the emperor’s connection with the council had reference 
rather to the conduct of business, and to the external affairs of 
the synod, than to its theological and religious discussions. 
This distinction appears in the well-known dictum of Constan- 
tine respecting a double episcopate, an episcopate of the exter- 
nal, and an episcopate of the internal affairs of the church. 
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And at the Nicene council the Emperor acted accordingly. 
He paid the bishops greater reverence than his heathen prede- 
cessors had shown the Roman senators. He wished to bea 
servant, not a judge, of the successors of the apostles, who are 
constituted priests and Gods on earth. After his openifig ad- 
dress, he “ resigned the word ” to the (clerical) officers of the 
council, by whom probably Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, 
Eustathius of Antioch, and Hosius of Cordova—the latter as 
special friend of the emperor, and as representative of the 
western churches and perhaps of the bishop of Rome—are to 
be understood. The same distinction between a secular and 
spiritual presidency meets us in Theodosius IL, who sent the 
comes Candidian as his deputy to the third general cowacil, 
with full power over the entire business proceedings, but none 
over theological matters themselves; “ for,’ wrote he to the 
council, “it is not proper that one who does not belong to the 
catalogue of most holy bishops, should meddle in ecclesiastical 
discussions.” Yet Cyril of Alexandria presided at this coun- 
cil, and conducted the business, at first alone, afterwards in 
conjunction with the papal legates; while Candidian support- 
ed the Nestorian opposition, which held a council of its own 
under the patriarch John of Antioch. 

Finally, from the emperors proceeded the ratification of the 
councils. Partly by their signatures, partly by special edicts, 
they gave the decrees of the council legal validity ; they 
raised them to laws of the realm; they took pains to have 
them observed, and punished the disobedient with deposition 
and banishment. This was done by Constantine the Great for 
the decrees of Nice; by Theodosius the Great for those of 
Constantinople; by Marcian for those of Chalcedon. The 
second cecumenical council expressly prayed the emperor for 
such sanction, since he was present neither in person nor by 
commission. The papal confirmation, on the contrary, was 
not considered necessary, until after the fourth general council, 
in 451. And notwithstanding this, Justinian broke through 
the decrees of the fifth council, of 553, without the consent, 
and in fact despite the intimated refusal of pope Vigilivs. In 
the middle ages, however, the case was reversed. The influ- 
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ence of the pope on the councils increased, and that of the 
emperor declined; or rather, the German emperor never 
claimed so preéminent a position in the church, as the Byzan- 
tine. Yet the relation of the pope to the general council, the 
question which of the two is above the other, is still a point of 
controversy between the curialist or ultramontane and the epis- 
copal or Gallican schools. 

Apart from this predominance of the emperor and his com- 
missioners, the character of the cecumenical councils was thor- 
oughly hierarchical. In the apostolic council at Jerusalem, 
the elders and the brethren took part with the apostles, and 
the decision went forth in the name of the whole congrega- 
tion. But this republican or democratic element, so to call it, 
had long since given way before the spirit of aristocracy. The 
bishops alone, as the ecclesia docens, were members of the 
council. Hence, in the fifth canon of Nice, even a provin- 
cial synod is termed “the general assembiy of the bishops of 
the province.” The presbyters and deacons took part, indeed, 
in the deliberations, and Athanasius, though at the time only a 
deacon, exerted probably more influence on the council of Nice 
by his zeal and his gifts, than most of the bishops; but they 
had no votum decisivum, except when, like the Roman legates, 
they represented their bishops. The laity were entirely ex- 
cluded. Yet it must be remembered that the bishops of that 
day were elected by the popular voice. So far as that went, 
they really represented the Christian people, and were not sel- 
dom called to account by the people for their acts, though they 
voted in their own name as successors of the apostles. Euse- 
bius felt bound to justify his vote at Nice before his diocese in 
Cesarea, and the Egyptian bishops at Chalcedon feared an up- 
roar in their congregations. 

Furthermore, the councils, in an age of absolute despotism, 
sanctioned the principle of common public deliberation, as the 
best means of arriving at truth and settling controversy. They 
revived the spectacle of the Roman senate in ecclesiastical 
form, and were the forerunners of representative government 
and parliamentary legislation. 

VOL, XXIL 43 
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In matters of discipline the majority decided; in mat- 
ters of faith unanimity was required, though, if necessary, 
it was forced by the excision of the dissentient minority. In 
the midst of the assembly an open copy of the gospels lay 
upon a desk or table, as a symbol of the presence of Christ, 
whose infallible word is the rule of all doctrine. Subsequent- 
ly the ecclesiastical canons and the relics of the saints were 
laid in similar state. The bishops—at last according to later 
usage—sat in a circle, in the order of the dates of their ordi- 
nation or the rank of their sees; behind them the priests, be- 
fore or beside them the deacons. The meetings were opened 
and closed with religious solemnities in liturgical style. In 
the ancient councils, the various subjects were discussed in 
open synod, and the Acts of the councils contain long dis- 
courses and debates. But in the council of Trent the subjects 
of action were wrought up in separate committees, and only 
laid before the whole synod for ratification. The vote was al- 
ways taken by heads, till the council of Constance, where it 
was taken by nations, to avoid the preponderance of the Ital- 
ian prelates. 

The jurisdiction of the ecumenical councils covered the en- 
tire legislation of the church, all matters of Christian faith and 
practice, (fidei et mor>m), and all matters of organization and 
worship. The doctrinal decrees were called dogmata or sym- 
bola ; the disciplinary canones. At the same time the coun- 
cils exercised, when occasion required, the highest judicial 
authority in excommunicating bishops and patriarchs. 

The authority of these councils in the decision of all points 
of controversy, was supreme and final. 

Their doctrinal decisions were early invested with infalli- 
bility ; the promises of the Lord respecting the indestructible- 
ness of his church, his own perpetual presence with the min- 
istry, and the guidance of the Spirit of truth, being applied in 
the full sense to those councils, as representing the whole 
church. After the example of the apostolic council, the usual 
formula for a decree was: “Visum est Spiritui Sancto et 
nobis.” Constantine the Great, in a circular letter to the 
churches, styles the decrees of the Nicene Council a divine 
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command ;—a phrase, however, in reference to which the 
abuse of the word divine, in the language of the Byzantine 
despots, must not be forgotten. Athanasius says, with refer- 
ence to the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, “ What God 
has spoken by the councils of Nice, abides forever.” The 
council of Chalcedon pronounced the decrees of the Nicene 
fathers unalterable statutes, since God himself had spoken 
through them. The council of Ephesus, in the sentence 
of deposition against Nestorius, uses the formula: “ The 
Lord Jesus Christ, whom he has blasphemed, determines 
through this most holy council.” Pope Leo speaks of an 
irretractabilis consensus of the council of Chalcedon upon the 
doctrine of the person of Christ. Pope Gregory the Great 
even placed the first four councils, which refuted and destroy- 
ed respectively the heresies and impieties of Arius, Macedo- 
nius, Nestorius, and Eutyches, on a level with the four canon- 
ical Gospels. In like manner Justinian puts the dogmas of the 
first four councils on the same footing with the holy Scriptures, 
and their canons by the side of the laws of the realm. The 
remaining three general councils have neither a theological 
importance, nor therefore an authority, equal to that of those 
first four, which laid the foundations of cecumenical orthodoxy. 
Otherwise Gregory would have mentioned also the fifth coun- 
cil, of 553, in the passage to which we have just referred. 
And even among the first four there is a difference of rank ; 
the councils of Nice and Chalcedon standing highest in the 
character of their results. 

Not so with the rules of discipline prescribed in the canons. 
These were never considered universally binding like the sym- 
bols of faith ; since matters of organization and usage, pertain- 
ing rather to the external form of the church, are more or less 
subject to the vicissitude of time. The fifteenth canon of the 
council of Nice, which prohibited and declared invalid the 
transfer of the clergy from one place to another, Gregory 
Nazianzen, fifty-seven years later, (382), reckons among stat- 
utes long dead. Gregory himself repeatedly changed his loca- 
tion, and Chrysostom was called from Antioch to Constantino- 
ple. Leo I. spoke with strong disrespect of the third canon of 
the second ecumenical council, for assigning to the bishop of 
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Constantinople the first rank after the bishop of Rome ; and 
for the same reason he protested against the twenty-eighth 
canon of the fourth cecumenical council. Indeed, the Roman 
church has made no point of adopting all the disciplinary 
laws enacted by those synods. 

Augustine, the ablest and the most devout of the fathers, 
conceived, in the best vein of his age, a philosophical view of 
this authority of the councils, which strikes a wise and whole- 
some mean between the extremes of veneration and disparage- 
ment, and approaches the free spirit of evangelical Protestant- 
ism. He justly subordinates these councils to the Holy 
Scriptures, which are the highest and the perfect rule of faith, 
and supposes that the decrees of a council may be, not indeed 
set aside and repealed, yet enlarged and completed by the 
deeper research of a later day. They embody for the general 
need, the results already duly prepared by preceding theologi- 
cal controversies, and give to the consciousness of the church, on 
the subject in question, the clearest and most precise expression 
possible at the time. But this consciousness itself is subject to 
development. While the Holy Scriptures present the truth 
unequivocally and infallibly, the judgment of bishops may be 
corrected, and enriched with new truths from the word of 
God, by the wiser judgment of other bishops; the judgment of 
the provincial council by that of a general; and the views of 
one general council by those of a later. In this Augustine 
presumed that all the transactions of a council were conducted 
in the spirit of Christian humility, harmony, and love; but 
had he attended the council of Ephesus in 431, to which he 
was summoned about the time of his death, he would, to his 
grief, have found the very opposite spirit reigning there. Au- 
gustine, therefore, manifestly acknowledges a gradual advance- 
ment of the church doctrine, which reaches its corresponding 
expression from time to time through the general councils ; but 
a progress within the truth, without positive error. For, in a 
certain sense, as against heretics, he made the authority of 
Holy Scripture dependent on the authority of the Catholic 
church, in his famous dictum: “I would not believe the 
gospel, did not the authority of the Catholic church compel me 
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to.” In like manner Vincentius Lerinensis teaches, that the 
church doctrine passes indeed through various stages, and be- 
comes more and more clearly defined in opposition to ever 
rising errors, but can never become altered nor dismembered. 

The Protestant church makes the authority of the general 
councils, and of all ecclésiastical tradition, depend on the de- 
gree of its conformity to the Holy Scriptures; while the 
Greek and Roman churches make Scripture .and tradition 
codrdinate. The Protestant church justly holds the first four 
general councils in high, though not servile, veneration, and 
has received their statements of doctrine into her confessions 
of faith, because she perceives in them, though compassed 
with human imperfections, the clearest and most suitable ex- 
pression of the teaching of the Scriptures respecting the 
Trinity and the divine human person of Christ. Beyond 
these statements the judgment of the church (which must be 
carefully distinguished from theological speculation) has not to 
this day materially advanced ;—the highest tribute to the 
wisdom and importance of those councils. But this is not 
saying that the Nicene and the later Athanasian creeds are the 
non plus ultra of all the church’s knowledge of the articles 
therein defined. Rather it is the duty of theology and of the 
church, while prizing and holding fast those earlier attain- 
ments, to study the same problems ever anew, to penetrate 
further and further these sacred fundamental mysteries of 
Christianity, and to bring to light new treasures from the in- 
exhaustible mines of the word of God, under the guidance of 
the same Holy Spirit, who lives and works in the church at 
this day as mightily as he did in the fifth century and the 
fourth. Christology, for example, by the development of the 
doctrine of the two states of Christ in the Lutheran church, 
and of the three offices of Christ in the Reformed, has been 
substantially enriched; the old Catholic doctrine, which was 
fixed with unerring tact at the council of Chalcedon, being 
directly concerned only with the two natures of Christ, as 
against the dualism of Nestorians and the monophysitism of 
Eutyches. 

With this provision for further and deeper soundings of 
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Scripture truth, Protestantism feels itself one with the ancient 
Greek and Latin church in the bond of ecumenical orthodoxy. 
But towards the disciplinary canons of the ecumenical councils 
its position is still more free and independent than that of the 
Roman church. Those canons are based upon an essentially 
Catholic, that is, hierarchical and sacrificial conception of 
church order and worship, which the Lutheran and Anglican 
reformation in part, and the Zuinglian and Calvinistic almosi 
entirely renounced. Yet this is not to say, that much may not 
still be learned in the sphere of discipline, from those councils, 
and that, perhaps, many an ancient custom or institution is 
not worthy to be revived in the spirit of the evangelical 
church. 

The normal character of those councils was substantially 
parallel with that of earlier and later ecclesiastical assemblies, 
and cannot therefore be made a criterion of their historical im- 
portance and their dogmatic authority. They faithfully re- 
flect both the light and the shade of the ancient church. 
They bear the heavenly treasure in earthen vessels. If, even 
among the inspired apostles at the council of Jerusalem, there 
was much debate, and soon after among Peter, Paul, and Bar- 
nabas, a violent, though only temporary collision, we must of 
course expect much worse of the bishops of the Nicene and 
the succeeding age, and of a church already interwoven with a 
morally degenerate state. Together with abundant talents, 
attainments, and virtues, there were gathered also at the coun- 
cils, ignorance, intrigues, and partisan passions, which had 
already been excited on all sides by long controversies prece- 
ding, and now met and arrayed themselves, as hostile armies, 
for open combat. For those great councils, all occasioned by 
controversies on the most important and the most difficult 
problems of theology, are, in fact, to the history of doctrine, 
what decisive battles are to the history of war. Just because 
religion is the deepest and the holiest interest of man, are the 
religious passions wont to be the most violent and bitter; 
especially in a time when all classes, from imperial court to 
market stall, take the liveliest interest in theological specula- 
tions, and are drawn into the common vortex of excitement. 
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Hence the notorious rabies theologorum was more active in the 
fourth and fifth centuries than it has been in any other period 
of history, excepting, perhaps, in the great revolution of the 
sixteenth century. 

We have on this point the testimony of contemporaries and 
of the acts of the councils themselves. St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen, who, in the judgment of Socrates, was the most devout 
and eloquent man of his time, and who himself, as a bishop of 
Constantinople, presided for a time over the second e@cumenical 
council, had so bitter an observation and experience as even 
to lose, though without sufficient reason, all confidence in 
councils, and to call them in his poems “ assemblies of cranes 
and geese.” “To tell the truth”—thus in 382 (a year after 
the second cecumenical council, and doubtless including that 
assembly in his allusion) he answered Procopius, who, in the 
name of the emperor, summoned him in vain to a synod—* to 
tell the truth, I am inclined to shun every collection of bishops, 
because I have never yet seen that a synod came to a good 
end, or abated evils instead of increasing them. For in those 
assemblies (and I do not think I express myself too strongly 
here) indescribable contentiousness and ambition prevail, and 
it is easier for one to incur the reproach of wishing to set him- 
self up as a judge of the wickedness of others, than to attain 
any success in putting the wickedness away. Therefore I 
have withdrawn myself, and have found rest to my soul only 
in solitude.” It is true, the contemplative Gregory had an 
aversion to all public life, and in such views yielded unduly 
to is personal inclinations. And in any case he is inconsist- 
ent; for he elsewhere speaks with great respect of the council 
of Nice, and was, next to Athanasius, the leading advocate of 
the Nicene creed. Yet there remains enough in his many 
unfavorable pictures of the bishops and synods of his time, to 
dispel all illusions of their immaculate purity. Beausobre 
correctly observes, that either Gregory the Great must be a 
slanderer, or the bishops of his day were very remiss. In the 
fifth century it was no better, but rather worse. At the third 
general council, at Ephesus, 431, all accounts agree that a 
shameful intrigue, uncharitable lust of condemnation, and 
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coarse violence of conduct were almost as prevalent as in the 
notorious robber-council of Ephesus in 449; thongh with the 
important difference, that the former synod was contending 
for truth, the latter for error. Even at Chalcedon, the intro- 
duction of the renowned expositor and historian, Theodoret, 
provoked a scene which almost involuntarily reminds us of the 
modern brawls of Greek and Roman monks at the holy sepul- 
chre, under the restraining supervision of the Turkish policy. 
His Egyptian opponents shouted with all their might: “The 
faith is gone! Away with him, this teacher of Nestorius!” 
His friends replied with equal violence: “ They forced us [as 
the robber-council] by blows to subscribe; away with the 
Manicheeans, the enemies of Flavian, the enemies of the 
faith! Away with the murderer Dioscurus! Who does not 
know his wicked deeds?” The Egyptian bishops cried again : 
“ Away with the Jew, the adversary of God, and call him not 
bishop!” To which the oriental bishops answered: “ Away 
with the rioters, away with the myrderers. The orthodox man 
belongs to the council!” At last the imperial commissioners 
interfered, and put an end to what they justly called an un- 
worthy and useless uproar. 

In all these outbreaks of human passion, however, we must 
not forget that the Lord was sitting in the ship of the church, 
directing her safely through the billows and storms. The 
Spirit of truth, who was not to depart from her, always tri- 
umphed over error at last, and even glorified himself through 
the weaknesses of his instruments. 

Upon this unmistakable guidance from above, only set out 
by the contrast of human imperfections, our reverence for the 
councils must be based. Soli Deo gloria: or, in the language 
of Chrysostom, Adga +6) Sed) woivrwy Evexev. 

We only add, by way of a general view, a list of all the 
cecumenical councils of the Graeco-Roman church : 

1. The Conom1um Nicanum 1, A. D. 325; held at Nice in 
Bithynia ; consisting of three hundred and eighteen bishops; 
called by Constantine the Great, for the settlement of the 
Arian controversy. *The result of this council was the estab- 
lishment of the doctrine of the true divinity of Christ, the 
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identity of the essence between the Son and the Father. It is 
styled emphatically “the great and holy council,” holds the 
highest place among the councils, especially with the Greeks, 
and still lives in the Nicene creed; though this symbol was 
not decided upon and composed in its present form, (excepting 
the still later Latin insertion of jiliogue), until the second 
general council. Besides this the council issued a number of 
canons, usually reckoned twenty, on various questions of disci- 
pline ; the most important being those on the rights of Metro- 
politans, the time of Easter, and the validity of heretical bap- 
tism. 

2. The Conomim Consrantinorotiranum L, A. D. 381; 
summoned by Theodosius the Great, and held at the imperial 
city, which had not even name in history till five years after 
the former council. This council, however, comprised only a 
hundred and fifty bishops, as the emperor had summoned none 
but the adherents of the Nicene party, which had become 
very much reduced under the previous reign. The emperor 
did not attend it. Meletius of Antioch was president till his 
death; then, Gregory Nazianzen ; and after his resignation the 
newly elected patriarch Nektarius of Constantinople. The 
council enlarged the Nicene confession by an article on the 
divinity and personality of the Holy Ghost, in opposition to the 
Macedonians or Pneumatomachists, (hence the title Symbolum 
Nicwno-Constantinopelitanum), and issued seven more can- 
ons, of which the Latin versions, however, give only the first 
four, leaving the genuineness of the other three, as many think, 
in doubt. 

3. The Concomium Epnesinum, A. D. 431; called by Theodo- 
sius II., and held under the direction of the ambitious and vio- 
lent Cyril of Alexandria. This council consisted of, at first, 
a hundred and sixty bishops, afterwards a hundred and ninety- 
eight, and condemned the error of Nestorius on the relation 
of the two natures in Christ. It produced, therefore, but a 
negative result, and is the least important of the first four 
councils, as it stands lowest also in moral character. It is 
entirely rejected by the Nestorians or Chaldaic Christians. 
Its six canons relate exclusively to Nestorian and Pelagian 
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affairs, and are wholly omitted by Dionysius Exiguus in his 
collection. 

4. The Conomium Cratceponense, A. D. 451; summoned 
by the emperor Marcian, at the instance of the Roman bishop 
Leo ; held at Chalcedon in Bithynia, opposite Constantinople ; 
and composed of five hundred and twenty, some say six hun- 
dred and thirty bishops. It fixed the orthodox doctrine of 
the person of Christ in opposition to Eutychianism and Nesto- 
rianism, and enacted thirty canons, (according to some manu- 
scripts only twenty-seven or twenty-eight), of which the twen- 
ty-eighth was resisted by the Roman Legates and Leo I. 
This was the most numerous, and next to the Nicene, the most 
important of all the general councils, but it is repudiated by 
all the Monophysite sects of the eastern church. 

5. The Conciium Constantinopo.itanum IT., was assembled 
by the emperor Justinian, A. D. 553, without consent of the 
pope, for the adjustment of the three chapters. It was pre- 
sided over by the patriarch Eutychius of Constantinople, con- 
sisted of only one hundred and sixty-four bishops, and issued 
fourteen anathemas against Christological errors. It was not 
recognized, however, by many western bishops, even after 
pope Vigilius gave in his assent to it, and it induced a tempo- 
rary schism between upper Italy and the Roman See. As to 
importance, it stands far below the previous councils. Its 
Acts in Greek, with the exception of the fourteen anathemas, 
are lost. 

Besides these, there are two later councils, which have 
attained among the Greeks and Latins an undisputed cecu- 
menical authority, the tHmp counciL or ConsTANTINOPLE, 
under Constantine Progonatus, A. D. 680, which condemned 
Monothelitism (and pope Honorius) and consummated the old 
Catholic Christology ; and the seconp Counot. or Nice, under 
the empress Irene, A. D. 787, which sanctioned the image 
worship of the church. 

Thus Nicawa—now the miserable Turkish hamlet Is-nik, (cis 
Nixaav), has the honor of both opening and closing the succes- 
sion of acknowleged cecumenical councils. 
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From this time forth the Greeks and Latins part, and cecu- 
menical councils are no longer to be named. 

The Greeks considered the second Trullan council, the qui- 
nisexta, of 692, which enacted no symbol of faith, but canons 
only, an appendix to the sixth cecumenical council ; against 
which view the Latin church has always protested. The Latin 

church, on the other hand, elevates the fourth council of Con- 
stantinople, A. D. 869, which deposed the patriarch Photius, 
the champion of the Greek church, in her contest with the 
Latin, to the dignity of an eighth cecumenical council, but this 
council was annulled for the Greek church by the subsequent 
restoration of Photius. 

The Roman church, also, in pursuance of her claims to ex- 
clusive Catholicity, adds to the eight Greek councils eight or 
more Latin general councils, including that of Trent ; but to 

all these the Greek and Protestant churches concede only a 
sectional character. 
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Articte V—ARMENIAN HISTORY.* 


Tue history of Armenia from the time of Christ possesses 
peculiar interest from the fact that it throws much light upon 
the early history of Christianity. The gospel seems to have 
been carried direct to Armenia from Jerusalem, and its suc- 
cess was so great that it at once occupied a prominent place in 
the history of the nation. 

At this time, Edessa (Urfa) was the capital of the Armenian 
kingdom. Here ruled the kings Abgar, or Abgarus, Ananey, 
and Sanatrug. The first mentioned, who ruled in the time of 
Christ, was the son of Arsham, and grandson of Tigranes the 
great, the Armenian king who marched against the Roman 
general Lucullus with an army of three hundred and sixty 
thousand men, clad in iron armor. Abgarus was celebrated 
for his wisdom and courage, and also for his amiable disposi- 
tion. No part of Armenian history is perhaps so highly val- 
ued as that which relates to this king. It is especially dear to 
every Armenian, and has ever been regarded as genuine and 
authentic by all their historians. They fully believe that he 
had correspondence with our Saviour, exercised faith in him as 
the Son of God, and was baptized. 

It is related that in the second year of his reign all the 
countries of Armenia became tributary to the Romans, and 
order was given by the Emperor Augustus, as is recorded in 
St. Luke, that all the kingdoms and states should be numbered 
and taxed. Messengers were accordingly sent into Armenia, 
who brought the statue of the emperor and caused it to be set 
up in all the temples. Herod, also, proud of his authority, 
ordered his statue to be placed by the side of the emperor’s. 
This Abgarus refused to do. Wherefore Herod sent an army 
into Armenia, which being defeated, he, filled with resent- 
ment, accused the Armenian king before Augustus of disloy- 
alty. Accordingly, this king, to defend himself against the 
charges of Herod, went to Rome. Gibbon also testifies to his 





* Continued from page 507. 
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being in Rome. He remained there three years, when he re- 
turned and transferred his capital from Nisibis to Edessa. 
Herod having died, he reigned for many years in peace and 
prosperity. During this time he assisted the Persians in 
placing Ardasches upon the throne, and restoring peace to that 
distracted country. Returning from Persia, having accom- 
plished this work, he found that his enemies, Pilate, Herod 
the Tetrarch, Lysanias, and Philip, had preferred another 
accusation against him. Abgarus, in consequence of this, im- 
mediately entered into league with Aretas, king of Petra, 
whose daughter Herod first married, but had repudiated for 
Herodias, marched against Herod and overcame him, the histo- 
rian relates, “as if vengeance was thus taken for the death of 
John the Baptist by the Armenians.” 

About this time, the emperor sending Marinus into Phe- 
nicia and Syria to superintend that part of his empire, Abga- 
rus dispatched two envoys to do him honor. These, on their 
return, hearing the fame of our Saviour’s miracles, went to 
Jerusalem to see him. Having become witnesses of the 
wonders he wrought, they reported all to the king. He at 
once exclaimed, “these miracles are not of man, but of God— 
there is no man who can do these things.” Abgarus, it is re- 
lated, was at this time afflicted with a disease resembling lep- 
rosy, he therefore wrote the following letter to Christ, most 
fully believed by the Armenians to be genuine: 


“ Abgar, sou of Arsham, prince of this land, to Jesus, the Saviour and Bene- 
factor of men, greeting. I have heard of thee and of the cures wrought by thy 
hands, without remedies, and without plants, for, it is said, thou makest the blind 
to see, the lame to walk, the lepers are healed, evil spirits are cast out, thou heal- 
est the unfortunate, afflicted with long and inveterate diseases, and thou dost 
raise the dead. As I have heard of all the wonders wrought by thee, I have con- 
cluded that thou art either God come down from heaven, or the Son of God sent 
to do such things. Therefore have I written, beseeching thee to deign to come to 
me and cure my disease. I have also heard that the Jews use thee ill, and lay 
snares to destroy thee. I have here a little city, pleasantly situated and sufficient 
for us both.” 


Messengers conveyed this letter to Jesus, and, thongh the 
invitation was not accepted, the following answer was re- 
turned : 
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“ Happy is he who believes on me without having seen me. Those whosee me 
believe not, and those who see me not, believe and live. Asto what thou hast 
written of my coming to thee, it is necessary that I fulfill Yere that for which I 
was sent, and when I have accomplished all, I shall ascend to Him that sent me. 
But after I have gone, I will send one of my disciples, who shall cure thy 
malady, and give life to thee and thine.” 

Though the above letters are generally regarded as spurious, 
yet, by many authors, their genuineness has been defended, 
among whom are Damascenus, Nicephorus, and Eusebius, of 
former times, and Dr. Parker, Dr. Cave, Dr. Grabe, and Rink, 
among Protestant authors. It is said that these letters were 
found in the archives of Edessa. The Armenian historian, after 
speaking of them as genuine, goes on to say that, after the 
ascension of our Lord, Thomas, the disciple, sent Thaddeus, 
one of the seventy, to the city of Edessa, to heal the king and 
preach the gospel. Abgar, with a large number of the inhabi- 
tants, believed and was baptized. This Abgar is also said to 
have written two letters to the Emperor Tiberius respecting 
Jesus, one to the king of Assyria, and another to the king of 
Persia, all of which are found in the old Armenian histories. 

The first writer who recorded this history of Abgarus, was 
Lerubnas of Edessa, who flourished at the beginning of the 
first century. He wrote the exploits of the two Armenian 
kings who lived in his time, Abgarus and Sanatrug, and 
placed his work, after he had finished it, in the royal archives 
of Edessa, where it was preserved for many centuries. How- 
ever this whole account may be regarded, there is abundant 
evidence that there was a king at Edessa in the time of Christ, 
of the name of Abgarus, and also, that the gospel was preach- 
ed there almost immediately after, and gained many zealous 
adherents. Florentinus says that Thaddeus preached the 
gospel with great success among the Armenians, and was put 
to death by Sanatrug. Other historians also relate that Thad- 
deus preached the gospel in the paiace of the king to Sana- 
trug and his queen Satiene. In the Martyrologium, printed at 
Rome, it is said that Saint Bartholomew also, having preached 
the gospel in India first, proceeded into Armenia, where he 
converted multitudes to the true faith, and where, afterwards, 
he suffered martyrdom, by first being flayed alive, and then be- 
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headed. Armenian historians say that Sanatrug, who put 
Thaddeus to death, laid hands also on Bartholomew, flayed 
him alive, and then crucified him in the city of Arevbanus, 
where his remains were afterwards interred. Jude, another 
disciple, coming into Armenia, was put to death at Ormi, 
(Oroomiah), and Eustathius also, one of the seventy, who 
preached with great success, was put to death at a place which 
still bears his name, Setathev or Tathev, and where existed for 
many centuries one of the most famous monasteries in Arme- 
nia. Elisha, a disciple of Jude and Thaddeus, accompanied 
by three others, came into upper Armenia, where, by his preach- 
ing, it is said, almost all the inhabitants became Christians. 
He suffered martyrdom also on the plain of Arghun. From 
various ancient authorities it appears that a large part of the 
Armenian nation was converted by the labors of the apostles 
of Christ and their disciples, but, on account of very severe 
persecutions, they mostly relapsed again into idolatry, in which 
state they remained till about A. D. 300. 

During the first century, the Romans and Persians were 
continually interfering in the affairs of Armenia. The Roman 
Empire, being in a state ot hostility to Christianity, extended 
its persecutions into various parts of the country, where great 
numbers suffered martyrdom. Corbulo, general of the impe- 
rial forces under Nero, committed great ravages throughout 
the entire land, burning cities, and everywhere laying the 
country waste. 

About the year 78, Erovant, who was then king, transferred 
the seat of government from Nisibis and Edessa to the old 
capital of Armavir. During his reign he built several large 
and beautiful cities in the region of Ararat, and among them 
one adorned with magnificent temples for the idol gods of the 
nation. This city he named Pakrevan or Bagaran. He also 
built a new capital a little west of Armavir, which he called 
from his own name Erovantashad. It was situated upon an 
eminence of limestone rock, where the river Akhourian flows 
into the Araxes. This he surrounded with very high walls; 
and constructed upon the summit, in the midst of the city, a 
strong castle, which was entered through large brazen gates, 
and upon the walls inside were placed ladders of iron, and 
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traps concealed between the steps, in order to seize any who 
might attempt to enter the castle secretly, to take the life of 
the king. A subterranean way was also dug from the summit 
of the rock within the castle, passing down through a profound 
depth to a level with the bed of the Araxes. This city, when 
destroyed by Sapor IL., king of Persia, about the middle of the 
fourth century, is said to have contained about four hundred 
thousand inhabitants. The same king had also near the river 
Araxes a large and magnificent park, stocked with abundance 
of wild animals for enjoying the pleasures of the chase. 

The kings of this time, in showing special favor to a subject 
who had rendered important services to the state, placed rings 
of gold in his ears, permitted him to wear upon one foot a red 
shoe, to use at meals a golden spoon and fork, and to drink out 
of a golden vessel. These privileges were the highest possible 
marks of favor conferred by the Armenian monarchs on their 
subjects, and were eagerly sought for by the ambitious of those 
times. 

Artaces, who ruled from A. D. 88 to A. D. 129, was one of the 
best sovereigns Armenia ever had. Songs, narrating his ex- 
ploits, were sung with the greatest enthusiasm by the Arme- 
nians for many centuries after his death, and some of them 
are still extant. He is said to have protected and nourished 
commerce, built bridges, constructed roads for facilitating the 
transport of merchandise, built many ships, and so encouraged 
industry that, during his reign, scarcely an individual in the 
land was in want of employment. He was also a great lover 
of literature. He founded many colleges for the instruction 
of the youth, in astronomy, history, mathematics, languages, 
&e., and caused the sciences to be taught in the Armenian lan- 
guage, using the Persian and Syrian characters, as the present 
Armenian characters had not then been invented. 

One of the most cherished songs among the Armenians 
narrates the manner in which this king obtained his beautiful 
queen. During the first years of his reign, he was disturbed 
by an irruption into Armenia of the tribes of the Alans of 
the North, joined by the Georgian mountaineers. These were 
attacked and routed, and the son of the king of the Alans 
taken prisoner. The fugitives retreated beyond the river Cy- 
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rus and there rallied. The Armenians, arriving at the banks 
of the same river, prepared to attack them. The Alan king, 
however, uneasy on account of his son, who was prisoner, sent 
overtures of peace, promising that, if his son was restored, the 
Alans should never again disturb Armenia. Artaces refusing 
to listen to these terms, Sathinik, the beautiful sister of the 
captive prince, came to the banks of the river, and thus ad- 
dressed the king: “O t'.... powerful and brave Artaces, 
who hast conquered the wa."*':s Alans, hear the prayer of the 
distressed daughter of the king of that people, and restore to 
him the youth my brother. It is unbecoming to indulge ran- 
cor and enmity against a fallen foe. Let us conclude a treaty 
of peace and friendship between our two great nations.” Ar- 
taces, hearing her thus speak, and greatly admiring her person, 
as she was exceedingly beautiful, sent a messenger to the king, 
offering to make peace if he would give him his daughter in 
marriage. The king consented; a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded, and Artaces became possessed of the beautiful and 
good Sathinik, with whom he returned to his capital, Artashad, 
and there celebrated his marriage with great magnificence. 
This king and queen were greatly beloved, and their memory is 
still cherished in song. 

At his death, it is said, all ranks of people clad themselves 
in mourning. The following is an account of his burial: 
“The coffin, in which his remains were placed, was of gold, and 
the shroud in which he was wrapped was of fine linen, richly 
embroidered. He lay in state for some time on a bed or couch 
ef costly workmanship, his head being adorned with a crown, 
and a golden shield placed by his side. He was borne to his 
tomb in similar state, surrounded by his sons and nearest rela- 
tives. The troops preceded his corpse in their peculiar war 
dress, and at intervals the trumpets sounded solemn dirges, 
which rendered the spectacle still more impressive. On all 
sides men, women, and children vied with each other, in their 
expressions of grief for the loss of their excellent monarch.” 
This interesting account introduces us to many of the cus- 
toms of this old nation as they existed some 1730 years ago. 
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Though idolatry, mingled with the worship of fire and of 
the heavenly bodies, prevailed in Armenia during the second 
and third centuries, yet, from reliable sources, it is evident 
there were very many Christians in the kingdom during all 
this time. Under the reign of Diocletian we have accounts of 
severe persecutions inflicted upon the Armenians in Sivas, 
Malatia, and other places. In the Ararat region many thou- 
sands suffered martyrdom when the Roman Empire extended 
its authority, for a time, into this part of Armenia. Chosrove, 
who ruled from 214 to 259, was a cruel persecutor of the 
Christians, compelling them to labor, as Pharaoh did the 
children of Israel, in the erection of public edifices, such 
as temples, palaces, caravanseries, and fortifications. They 
were also employed in building cities, towns, and villages 
throughout the kingdom, and in these labors they received, as 
a remuneration, barely sufficient to support life. Many were 
put to death by him on account of their faith. 

The cities of Armenia at this time were numerous. From 
the second century before, to the fourth century after Christ, a 
vast number were built that were both large and beautiful. 
Among them, the two most celebrated, perhaps, were Artashad 
(Artawvata) and Valarshabad; the former becoming the capital 
of the kingdom about 189 years B. C., and the latter about the 
year A. D. 200. Long before the Christian era, when Grecian 
idolatry held sway in Armenia, the last mentioned city was 
known by the name of Ardimet, or city of Diana, as it was cele- 
brated for her worship, and here a splendid temple was erected 
toherhonor. This city was celebrated in the third century after 
Christ, as being the birth place of St. Gregory the Enlightener, 
who was the great apostle of Armenia, and by whose labors 
and preaching the Armenians, as a nation, were led to em- 
brace Christianity. It was under the reign of Chosrove, about 
the year 257, that this event took place, under the following 
circumstances: The father of St. Gregory was a Parthian 
prince, and was employed by the King of Persia, as a secret 
agent, to assassinate the king of Armenia. With this intent, 
he came to reside in the royal city.” It was long before an op- 
portunity offered for the execution of his wicked purpose, and, 
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during this time, Gregory was born. At last, when at one 
time admitted into the royal presence, drawing from under his 
robe a concealed dagger, he struck the king to the heart and 
fled. Being overtaken, he was slain, and all his family were 
put to death, with the exception of the infant Gregory, whom 
his nurse concealed, and fled with him to the city of Czesarea, 
in Asia Minor. Here he grew up and was converted, and 
about the year 300 returned, and preached the Gospel with 
wonderful success to the Armenians. After suffering great 
persecution from the king Tiridates, he was at length instru- 
mental in his conversion, whom, with thousands of his sub- 
jects, he baptized into the new faith. 

This Gregory was one of the most distinguished men of 
Oriental Christendom. Devoted heart and soul to the Gos- 
pel, he endured all imaginable sufferings for its sake, and, at 
the same time, evinced a wonderful invention in all earthly 
means by which it might be established. At his command 
and that of the king, after the conversion of the latter, schools 
were everywhere established, in which the children, especially 
those of the heathen priests, were instructed in the new doc- 
trine, and in the Greek and Syriac languages. The heathen 
altars were thrown down, and, in their stead and on their sites, 
Christian temples were erected. The first church in Armenia 
was raised on the very spot where, formerly, a statue of the 
heathen god Hercules had stood. 

Christianity, extending itself in Armenia, regenerated the 
kingdom and gave it a new existence. Persia had long covet- 
ed its complete possession, and, with this intent, had been for 
ages exciting and carrying on the most bloody wars upon its 
borders. _ Her efforts had also been persistent and unwearied 
in imposing her religion upon the people. When, therefore, 
the Christian faith was preached and embraced, the new re- 
ligion caused a moral schism, a separation perpetual and pro- 
found, between the Armenians and the sect of Zoroaster. The 
struggle, however, was long protracted, fierce and bloody. 
Indeed, the conflict of the early Armenian church with the re- 
ligion of the Magi was one of the severest and most import- 
ant to which the Church has been called since the time of 
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Christ. But the church was finally the conqueror. After 
long years, after more than a century even of bloody strife, it 
secured religious liberty. This period of Armenian history, to 
the ecclesiastical historian, is one of great interest, and worthy 
of careful study. The Armenians rose up, at this time, upon 
the stage, a Christian nation, strong, self-sacrificing, and he- 
roic. They were the first of all the nations that, as a nation, 
embraced the Christian religion, and their king was the first 
royal sovereign of earth who cast his crown at the feet of Je- 
sus. Though from 428 the Armenians were tributary to Per- 
sia under the Sassanid for about 200 years, yet they enjoyed 
most of this time religious liberty, and some degree of national 
independence. Though the Persians, from time to time, op- 
pressed and persecuted them, yet, morally and intellectually, 
they took a high position. The intellectual revolution or 
awakening, caused by the introduction of Christianity, was 
very strongly marked. Perhaps there is no instance in the 
history of nations of a transformation so great and sudden as 
occurred in Armenia on receiving the Gospel. Morally and 
intellectually, it was a sudden change from the darkness of 
night to the clear light of day. 

The Armenian strength and spirit in literature developed 
with wonderful rapidity. One cf the first fruits of this de- 
velopment under Christianity was the Bible, the first literary 
monument in the Armenian language, and the first work in 
the Armenian character. Previous to this, the Persian, Syri- 
ac, Chaldee, and Greek characters had been more or less in use 
among the people, but the light of a new faith spreading over 
the land, scholars flocked to Alexandria, Constantinople, and 
Athens, for instruction. These scholars, accomplished in the 


Greek and Syriac, gave themselves at once to the work of 


translating the scriptures, and the influence of this translation 
was so great, that the Armenian language was suddenly 
brought to a high state of perfection and regularity, and this 
to such a degree, that the fifth century has ever been called 
the golden age of Armenian literature. Throughout the 
whole land there were, at that period, schools and institutions 
of learning, and from that time to the present, there have 
never been wanting authors among the Armenians. 
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The history of Armenian literature is a subject which mer- 
its, as has before been intimated, more attention than it has yet 
received. This is particularly true of the historical literature 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and even to the twelfth cen- 


turies. The literature of this period opens an entirely new . 


field to the student of history, and introduces him to that time 
and region of the Asiatic world, where clouds have ever rest- 
ed, and which clouds no historians of other nations have ever 


been able to dispel. Without making mention of the many .«*~ 


interesting notices given of the primitive nations, by the Arm@¢_ 
nian authors of those times, it may truly be said that the* 


additional light they throw upon the Persians, Parthians, St 


Arabs, Moguls, Scythians, Tatars, and Turks, is most valu- 
able. They enable us to correct and complete much of what 
is furnished by Byzantine historians. They give us, in their 
various writings, almost a complete history of the Parthians 
and Sassanid; and being neighbors of the Tatars, their 
historians have known and described with more exactitude and 
detail than the historians of any other nation the origin and 
migrations of those people. A history of the Albanians upon 
the Caspian, as well as one of the Huns, might be compiled 
from Armenian sources. Dulaurier says, “Armenian authors 
can furnish a valuable complement to the Arabic and Persian 
historians, and be accepted as faithful and exact narrators.” 
They were, in fact, contemporary or ocular witnesses of the 
events which they relate. But of those authors who distin- 
guish themselves during these centuries, we cannot speak in 
detail, as it would lead us into the history of the literature of 
the nation, which must be made the subject of another Article. 
The political condition of the country, during the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries, presents nothing of particular inter- 
est. Sometimes tributary to the Greeks, and sometimes to 
Persia, and, at other times still, striving unsuccessfully to re- 
gain its former independence, it became weakened and divided 
into factions. After the fall of the Arsacids (428), the fami- 
ly of Sassan, the Persian, nominally exercised rule over Ar- 
menia, and during this time, the government was administer- 
ed by Marsbans, of Persian origin, though sometimes they were 
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chosen from among the Armenians themselves. Many of these 
pfinces oppressed and persecuted the people, yet the spirit 
of liberty and Christian activity stimulated them to great 
efforts for the intellectual and religious improvement of the 
nation. Christianity, at this time, through Armenian agency, 
was extensively carried among other nations, as the Georgians, 
Albanians, Liphnians, Akhznians, Kartusians, Dsotians, Tas- 
anians; and even in Persia there were many who were secretly 
Christians. 

The taste for Greek literature and civilization, however, 
which Christianity had inspired, and the introduction, in a 
measure, of the Roman legislation, caused the Sassanidse ever 
to regard the Armenians with jealousy and suspicion. On 
the other hand, the emperors of Constantinople, ever wishing 
to obtain possession of Armenia, favored, in every possible 
way, these tendencies, and showed themselves ready and eager 
to sustain all attempts at revolt, by which they hoped to profit. 

It was then that the Sassanide undertook to proscribe the use 
and study of the Greek language, and, to this end, they care- 
fully sought for and burned all books written in that language, 
and endeavored to extirpate Christianity altogether, and sub- 
stitute in its place the worship of fire. Missionaries of the 
Magian religion were sent, in large numbers, into the country, 
but the Armenians strenuously resisted, and at last the Per- 
sians, seeing them to be invincible, granted them religious tol- 
eration. . 

About 636, Armenia was invaded by the Saracens. With 
an army of 18,000, under the chief Abdarrahman, they enter- 
ed the county, committing horrible excesses of cruelty and de- 
vastation. They took Tovin, the capital of Armenia, massa- 
cring 12,000 of its inhabitants, taking the women and children 
captive. The splendid edifices in all the cities were burned or 
thrown down, and these ruthless barbarians returned to their 
own country, carrying away with them 35,000 citizens into a 
hopeless captivity. 

Armenia soon passed under the dominion of the Caliphs, 
who entrusted the government to prefects, vosdigans, invested 
with sovereign authority. Many of these officers signalized 
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their administration by exactions without number upon the 
people, and excessive rigor towards the princes, whom they 
compelled to abjure their religion, or suffer death, and, in some 
instances, sent to groan in the prisons of Bagdad. Du- 
ring the Caliphate (693-885), many attempts were made by the 
people to regain their independence ; the Arab troops were 
sometimes overwhelmed and massacred, but resistance was in 
vain against the powerful armies of the Caliphs. 

There was, however, under the Saracen rule, a good de- 
gree of prosperity throughout all Armenia, and many of the 
chief families of the nation acquired great wealth and influ- 
ence. Among these was the house of Bagratide, which, in 
859, was invested with regal authority, and retained it till 
1079. This family, to which reference has already been made, 
was of Jewish origin, but early coalesced with the Armenian 
race.- The founder, whose name was Sembat, came into Ar- 
menia at the time of the captivity by Nebuchadnezzar. One 
of his posterity was the celebrated Bagarat, who lived in the 
second century before Christ, and who, in consequence of his 
eminent services, was ennobled by the title of “ Bagarat the 
Bagratian.” This family is still in existence, as was remarked 
in our former Article, and can boast of an antiquity with which 
that of Savoy, one of the oldest in Europe, is both short lived 
and recent. One of the most distinguished members of this 
family was Aschod, who ruled with such skill and wisdom, 
and understood so well how to conciliate, that he became the 
warm friend of the reigning caliph. The Emperor Basil also 
recognized him as king of Armenia. There were nine sover- 
eigns of this family that succeeded each other, embracing a pe- 
riod of nearly 200 years. Their authority, however, was re- 
stricted to the province of Ararat, and was exercised under the 
surveillance of the rulers of Bagdad, yet it gave many years of 
peace and prosperity tothe country. Their capital, Ani, on the 
river Akhourian (Arpachai), has left ruins which still attest 
the extent of the city, as well as its ancient splendor and mag- 
nificence. While most of the royal cities of the ancient king- 
dom of Armenia have entirely disappeared; so that it is with 
difficulty that their sites even can be accurately determined, the 
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ruins of this city, the last Armenian capital of the Ararat re- 
gion, have been, until quite recently, very abundant, and pro- 
nounced by all travelers to be most remarkable. The rich 
architectural decorations, everywhere found, astonish the be- 
holder. The various arches, columns, capitals, cornices, mo- 
saics, traceries, flutings, headings, etc., indicate an acquaint- 
ance with the various styles of ornamental architecture found 
among the highest civilized nations. 

The Armenian historian Chamich gives a detailed account 
of the many efforts made by the Bagratian rulers to embellish 
and strengthen this city. In speaking of one Sembat, who 
ruled from 979 to 989, he says: “ This king first surrounded 
the city with a wall of exceeding great height and thickness, 
on which he raised lofty towers for the defenders. He then 
caused a trench of amazing depth and breadth to be dug out- 
side, so as to encompass all the city and works, the whole be- 
ing faced with stone and brick. This was a work of such 
magnitude, that it took him eight yeers to finish it. In the 
city he built such a number of churches, that, added to what 
were there before his accession, they amounted to the surpris- 
ing number of 1001. This circumstance gave rise to a curious 
practice in use among the common people in Armenia, who, 
on making a solemn assertion, would swear by the thousand 
and one churches of Ani.” 

During the reign of the Bagratian family, the emperors of 
Constantinople made repeated attempts to get possession of 
Armenia; and Ani, their beautiful capital, rich and populous, 
strong in its position, with its solid and towering ramparts, 
was ever an object of their desire. Constantine Monomacus, 
finally despairing of getting possession of it by open force, re- 
solved to put in play the habitual artifices of the Byzantine 
policy, and bring near to him, by demonstrations of friendship, 
the Armenian king. In this, after long maneuvring, he was 
successful, but though he gained possession of the person of 
the king, and ultimately of the city, the people would not sub- 
mit to the Byzantine rule. 

There was also anotlrer princely family that ruled about this 
time, having its capital at Kars. Of this family there were 
three kings, from 908 to 1022. 
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Though there was such hostility between the Armenians and 
the Greeks, yet there were, in many instances, alliances be- 
tween the ruling families of both nations; and not only this, 
but many of the Byzantine emperors were of Armenian ex- 
traction. From the latter part of the sixth century to the be- 
ginning of the twelfth, it has been estimated, by one author, 
that, of the emperors of Constantinople, fourteen were Ar- 
menians, and many others distinguished themselves as senators 
and generals of the imperial armies. Indeed, from the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, or from the accession of Leo ITI, 
(717), the Hellenic race occupied a very subordinate position in 
the Byzantine empire. The predominant influence in the po- 
litical administration was in the hands of Asiatics, and partic- 
ularly of Armenians, who filled the highest military commands, 
and who composed many of the oldest and most illustrious 
families of the Constantinopolitan aristocracy; whilst the mid- 
dle classes in the same city were chiefly Greek, and the lowest 
class—the servants and day laborers—Slavonian. The Bul- 
garian, Georgian, Syrian, and Abassian elements were also 
prominent. In the tenth and the eleventh centuries, the Ar- 
menian kingdoms of Ani, Kars, and Vasburagan, although in- 
ferior in regard to population, surpassed the Byzantine in ac- 
tive commerce, industry, flourishing state of agriculture and 
finances. This is shown by the incredible number of cities, 
towns, fortresses, manufactor‘es, churches, hospitals, convents, 
bridges, &c., that were built, at a vast expense, in these small 
kingdoms. j 

But the Armenians were soon called again to new and se- 
verer trials. About 1021, the Scythians, a far more formida- 
ble foe than the Greeks, began to make those terrible invasions 
which proved so disastrous to the Armenian power. They 
first marched into Media, and from thence into the Armenian 
kingdom of Vasburagan. This kingdom was contemporary 
with that of Ani and Kars, and situated in the southeastern 
part of Armenia, in the vicinity of Lake Van. The king 
Senacherib for a time successfully opposed these invaders, but, 
as they increased in numbers and strength, he saw that he 
should not be able to resist them. He therefore made over- 
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tures to the Emperor Basil for an exchange of territory, he 
taking the city of Sivas and its dependencies, and delivering 
up, in return, his kingdom to the Greek empire. These over- 
tures being acceptable, a regular transfer was made of Vas- 
buragan to the emperor, comprising four thousand towns and 
villages, ten cities, and seventy-two castles ; and the king with 
about one third of the inhabitants, amounting to more than 
400,000 souls, took possession of Sivas and the surrounding re- 
gion. 

Already in 1040 the Turks hed penetrated the Armenian 
territory. At first they were successfully repulsed, but in 
1060 they completely inundated, as a devastating torrent, all 
the fertile and beautiful provinces of Ararat. Alp Arslan, 
with an immense army, laid waste the country, took Ani, de- 
faced and destroyed its beautiful monuments, and slaughtered 
all its inhabitants. By the Turks and Moguls, the cities of 
Armenia were pillaged, burned, and razed to the ground. 
These followed each other like terrible waves of a desolating 
scourge, almost annihilating the Armenian nation by fire and 
sword, and those who survived only saved themselves by flee- 
ing to the fortresses, that were situated in the midst of inac- 
cessible mountains. Thus the whole country of northern Ar- 
menia was almost entirely abandoned to families of Kurdish 
Emirs, to the kings of Georgia, and to the Sultans of the 
Seljuks, who were continually disputing the possession of it, 
for nearly two centuries. Nature herself seemed also to sec- 
ond the destructive action of the hand of man, for the remains 
of cities, edifices, and monuments, left by the many invaders, 
were overthrown, broken, scattered, and buried by terrible 
earthquakes. The whole Ararat region was repeatedly rent 
and torn by these visitations, the effects of which are, even at 
the present time, everywhere visible. 

About 1180, one of the generals of the Bagratian family, 
with a band of strong and devoted men, threw himself upon 
the Grecian territory of Cilicia, in the southern part of Asia 
Minor, and there, among the mountain gorges and fastnesses 
of the Taurus, he fourtded a new Armenian kingdom, which 
existed about 300 years. It was called the Roupenian king- 
dom, or dynasty, from Roupen, the name of the general him- 
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self, and was alinost always at war with the Turks and the 
Empire of Constantinople. The first successors of Roupen 
bore only the title of princes ; afterwards it was changed to that 
of barons, which was conferred on them by the Crusaders, in 
consideration of the services which the Armenians rendered 
them; then, finally, the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa confer- 
red upon them the title of king. 

As Christians, the Armenians of Cilicia became the natural 
allies of the Latins, when they arrived to dispossess the infidels 
of Palestine, and large numbers of them fought in their ranks. 
In the reign of Constantine, the successor of Rouwpen, occurred 
the crusade conducted by Godfrey of Boulogne, whose forces 
are said to have amounted to one hundred thousand cavalry, 
and six hundred thousand infantry. At the head of these, he 
marched through Asia Minor, taking all the different cities, 
and at length laid siege to Antioch. Here, his provisions being 
exhausted, a famine broke out in his camp. Constantine, 
being informed of this, sent the Latin army an abundance of 
provisions; and the same was done repeatedly afterwards. In 
consequence of this kindness, intimate and frequent relations 
were established. The Roupenian kings contracted alliances 
with the Latin princes of Antioch, and the Lusignans of Cy- 
prus; and the Count of Edessa, who was an Armenian, connect- 
ed himself with the French family of Josselin de Courtenay. 

The twelfth century, in the history of Armenian literature, 
deserves to be placed, in all respects, near the fifth or golden 
age, as it is called. It is distinguished above all other succeed= 
ing centuries, as well by the multitude of writings which ap- 
peared, as by the brilliant style in which they were composed. 
In Cilicia and ancient Armenia even, amid the civil commo- 
tions to which that land was subject, there were very many 
cloisters that were really celebrated as seminaries of learning. 
In these were educated many of the eminent writers of this 
century. Every one of these cloisters possessed, at that time, 
valuable collections of manuscripts, containing the best clas- 
sical works of the Greek fathers and profane writers, which at a 
former period had been translated into Armenian. In addition 
to the various branches of sacred and profane learning, the 
Greek, Latin, and Syriac languages were also pursued in these 
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cloisters. Among some twenty or twenty-five authors who dis- 
tinguished themselves in this century, the two best known per- 
haps are Nerses IV., the Klajenser, and Nerses of Lampron. 

When, in the thirteenth century, the Moguls, having 
already swept over Persia, Georgia, and Armenia, had ad- 
vancedin to Mesopotamia, and conquered the Sultan of Iconium, 
the Armenian king, Hetoum I., wishing to turn from his State 
these hordes which nothing could resist, was forced to acknow- 
ledge himself a vassal of the Grand Khan of the Tatars. By 
treaty, he was bound to furnish the Moguls assistance in all 
the wars they waged with the Moslems of Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Asia Minor. In return, the Moguls showed great kind- 
ness to the Armenians for nearly a century, to the time of 
their becoming Mohammedans. Many of the cities of Syria, 
that had been taken by the Moguls, were ceded to the Armeni- 
an kingdom of Cilicia. By means of this friendship, the con- 
dition of the Ararat provinces was greatly improved, and 
many important privileges were secured to the Armenians 
throughout the Tatar empire. They were permitted to pos- 
sess and build churches exempt from tribute, and publicly prac- 
tise their forms of worship where these things had previously 
been denied them. Hence the Armenians under Tatar rule, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, were in a happy 
and prosperous condition. 

But this alliance of the Armenians with the Tatars in the 
end was disastrous to the Roupenian kings. On the death of 
Houlagou, Khan of the Tatars, after his invasion of Syria, 
the Sultans of Egypt easily took from the Christians the places 
upon the borders of Syria, and then, wishing to punish the Ar- 
menian king for his alliance with the Tatars, and also take re- 
venge for the friendship of the Armenians fér the Crusaders, 
earried fire and sword through all Cilicia. These terrible inva- 
sions were frequently repeated during morethan acentury. The 
Armenians, deprived of help and sympathy from the Moguls, 
as the latter ceased to regard their alliance, after having em- 
braced Mohammedanism, and without hope of obtaining help 
from the Christians of ‘the West, as all further expeditions into 
Palestine had been given up, at length yielded to the power of 
their enemies. The king Leon IV., besieged in the fortress of 
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Gaban, was forced, through want of provisions, to surrender 
after a siege of nine months. He was made prisoner with all his 
family, and taken to Cairo, where he remained six years in 
captivity. Finally, in 1381, he was delivered by the media- 
tion of John I., king of Castile. He passed into Spain te 
thank his liberator, and from there to the court of Charles VL, 
who welcomed him “ with as much real kindness as magnifi- 
cence.” He died at Paris in 1393, and with him was extin- 
guished the Roupenian dynasty, and the Armenian nationality. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century, Armenia fell 
under the power of different masters. The Kurds in the 
south founded a principality which was governed by Begs. 
The Persians tock possession of the eastern provinces, the Ot- 
tomans and Turkomans of the western. 

This division continued till the time of Timour or Tamar- 
lane (1400), when he united all for a little time under his 
authority. This conqueror left everywhere, in Armenia and 
Asia Minor, the bloody traces of his cruelty and inhumanity. 
In an assault upon the city of Van, it is related that he forced 
the inhabitants to precipitate themselves from the summit of 
the high citadel, and that the mass of bodies was raised so high 
that the last received but little injury. In taking Sivas, he 
buried alive the Armenian troops, binding together first their 
necks and heels, and women were fastened by their hair to the 
tails of young horses, and thus dragged over the plain till they 
miserably perished. : 

After this, the wars between the Ottoman Sultans and the 
kings of Persia long kept Armenia in a most wretched con- 
dition. By a fatal consequence of its geographical position, it 
was the theatre and victim of all these conflicts, which seemed 
only a repetition of those between the Emperors of Constanti- 
nople and the Sassanidae. According as fortune favored one 
or the other of these rival powers, it passed under Turk or 
Persian domination, changing masters continually, but with no 
cessation to the devastations and oppressions it suffered. But 
of all the wars of the Ottomans against the Persians, no one 
was more prejudicial to Armenia than that which took place in 
the first years of the seventeenth century, between Shah Abbas 
I. and the Sultan Ahmed I. In this, the frontiers of Armenia 
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were the great subject of discord between the two powers. 
Shah Abbas, to arrest the march of the enemy by an energetic 
measure, resolved to destroy Armenia entirely, and convert the 
country into one vast desert. Agents, with troops, were sent 
into each province to lead away by force the inhabitants, and 
burn all the cities and villages. The purpose of the Shah was 
to prevent all communication between the Armenians and the 
Turks, and transplant the former into his kingdom. His or- 
ders were executed with unheard of cruelty. More than twen- 
ty-four thousand families were torn from their homes, -and 
driven by forced marches into Persia. Thousands were put to 
death at the caprice of the Persian soldiery, and thousands 
more perished by the way, or suffered a fate worse than death. 
Through these devastations, repeated from time to time, the 
ancient kingdom of Armenia became almost entirely depopu- 
lated, and the land, left untilled, lost the fertility for which it 
had ever been distinguished. Frequent famines also occurred 
to complete the work of destruction, earthquakes ruined the 
remaining cities, and hence, many of those who had escaped 
extermination were compelled to abandon their fatherland. 
Indeed, as early as the eleventh century, the Armenians began 
to leave theircountry. Poland, the Crimea, and the provinces 
north of the Caspian, received their first colonies, and, as in- 
vasions and calamities multiplied, this emigration continued 
to increase till Austria, Hungary, Italy, France, and even 
England, had their representatives. They were also found in 
large numbers in Egypt and in India, and at the present time, 
with the exception of the Jews, there is perhaps no people so 
widely dispersed among other nations as the Armenians. 

Thus we have lightly touched upon a few points in the his- 
tory of Armenia through a period of more than four thousand 
years. 

It is not possible, without making this Article too long, to 
give any extended notice of their present condition, or refer to 
their various characteristics as a people. The many important 
changes they have experienced for a century past, and the re-. 
markable vigor and tenacity of national and religious life they 
manifest at present, we cannot now notice. In concluding, we 
will say, however, that though the Armenians have had an ex- 
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perience unparalleled in the history of nations in misfortune 
and suffering, yet, as a people, they still live. Though cen- 
turies ago they lost their national existence, yet they have ever 
possessed all those characteristics which are essential for a vig- 
orous national life. Love of country has ever been the most 
prominent trait of Armenian character, from the time of 
Haicus to this day; and now, wherever dispersed, from St. 
Petersburg to the rivers of Ethiopia, or from Paris to Singa- 
pore, they still retain their own language, customs, and habits 
of activity and industry. In Russia, where there is a popula- 
tion of perhaps 1,200,000, they have great influence, by their 
wealth, and are elevated to many of the highest civil and mili- 
tary offices of the empire. In England the people have been 
represented in Parliament by an Armenian. Hungary has 
sacrificed some of her Armenian nobles to the cause of liberty, 
and the merchants of this same nation in Vienna, Trieste, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, Tiflis, and Singapore, are among 
the richest and most influential. Even in the Turkish Empire, 
where they have been the most oppressed, they have, notwith- 
standing, possessed great influence, and at all times have con- 
trolled a vast amount of capital; and it is not unfrequently 
the case at the present day that Pachas and Governors are 
created and removed at their will. 

To this people the Christian world is looking as an important 
agency in the regeneration of Turkey, and to this people the 
Church is giving her sympathy, aid, and effective coéperation 
in the work of setting up the Kingdom of Christ in the Otto- 
man Empire. 


It will be noticed that our esteemed contributor, both in this Article and in the 
preceding one on page 507, professes only to give the ancient history of the 
Armenians, as he has derived it from native records, and as it is received among 
themselves, without undertaking to settle how much is legend, and how much 
is veritable history. The interest attaching to the early annals of this people is 
a real and legitimate one, and entitles them to reproduction in our pages ; though 
it must be confessed it is, in considerable part, of the same character with that 
which belongs to the early mythical and legendary history of Greece and Rome, 
The facts which those annals contain must be extorted by historical criticism, 
and by comparison with the stories recorded by other nations. The authentically 
vouched history of Armenia can hardly be said to begin until the rise of Armenian 
literature, some centuries after Christ—Ep, N. E. 
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Articte VI.—HERBERT SPENCER ON ULTIMATE RE- 
LIGIOUS IDEAS. 


Mr. Herserr Srencer has been an occasional contributor 
to the Westminster and other British Reviews, and is known 
to the public as the author of several works already completed, 
among which may be mentioned his “ Social Statics,” “ Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,” and “Education.” He has recently 
initiated a much larger undertaking, which reminds us, in its 
proposed dimensions, of the ambitious historical attempt in 
which the late Henry Thomas Buckle was cut short by his 
death ; being no lessthan a “System of Philosophy,” which is to 
occupy at least ten volumes, and to cover the whole ground of 
Biology, Psychology, Sociology, and Morality. It is proper to 
state, however, that Mr. Spencer anticipates the obvious 
criticism that his scheme is too extensive, by remarking that he 
does not intend an exhaustive treatment of each topic, but 
“simply the establishment of principles, with such illustrations 
as are needful to make their bearings fully understood.” Seve- 
ral years have been devoted to the preparation of materials, 
and some parts of the plan are already in a great measure exe- 
cuted. As yet, the publication of the work, which was com- 
menced in 1860, and was designed to be in quarterly numbers 
of about eighty pages each, has made rather slow progress, 
partly owing, we believe, to an illness of the author. Eight 
numbers, however, have appeared, six of them constituting the 
first volume, which is a general introduction to the work, and 
is entitled “ First Principles.”* It is divided into two parts: 
I. “ The Unknowable ;” II. “ Laws of the Knowable.” 








* First Principles. By Herserr Srencer, author of “Social Statics,” “The 
Principles of Psychology,” “ Essays : Scientific, Political, and Speculative,” “ Edu- 
cation,” ete. London: Williams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent Gar- 
den, 1862. Pp. 508. The work may be had of D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
whose imprint appears upon the cover of each number. 
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It is to_the First Part, or “The Unknowable,” that, our 
remarks in this Article will be chiefly ¢ devoted ; inasmuch as, in 





— 


= part, the a author Bhan 8 oF the connection between Science 


Caso, 7 r “> ate pine EASA of ths Religious Ele 


ment in man’s constitution, as “answering to that First C: ause, 


‘A passing feference only can be made to the contents of the 
Second Part, where the “ Laws of the Knowable” are detined, 
and explained, with a great variety of apt illustration, and the 
“ first principles” of nature are traced through their involved 
workings in the phenomena of matter and mind. 'Though-we 
find here some unwarranted assumptions, as well as some grave 
omissions, yet this part may be considered, upon the whole, as 
a fine specimen of scientific reasoning. Considerable space_is 
devoted to the * Law of Evolution,” the discovery of which is 
the the author’ s chief claim to originality, and cer tainly evinces evinces 
great power of generalization, To quote the abstract defini, 
Ton, ‘given on page 216, w ithout a full statement of the indue- 
tions from which it is derived, would convey no fair impres- 
sion of the breadth and strength of the thought which it epit- 
omizes. 
/ Of Mr. Spencer's general characteristics as a writer, we may 
/ observe that his style is marked by great purity, clearness, and 
force—though it is somewhat diffuse, and the abstruse 
nature of some of his topics occasionally renders the thought 
\ difficult of apprehension. His treatment of his subjects is 
\ generally thorough, and sometimes exhaustive; his arguments 
are always ingenious, if not always convincing; his illustra- 
tions are drawn from almost every conceivable field of hu- 
man knowledge, and his method of “ putting things” is such 


as to make the most of his materials. He is undoubtedly en- | 


titled toa high rank among the speciTative and philosophie | 


writers of the present day— 

The spirit of his philosophy is evidently that of the so-called 
Positive Meihod, which has now many partial disciples, as well 
as some zealous adherents, among the thinkers of England, 
and is exerting, in various indirect ways, a great and increas- 
ing influence upon the opinions of the masses in that country. 
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The leading conceptions of this method, as developed by its 
great originator, the Frenchman, Auguste Comte, are, perhaps, 
too well known to require special mention. So far as it 
teaches man to arrive at the knowledge of general laws by an 
accurate investigation and classification of facts, it is little 
more than a re-assertion of the method of the Novum Orga- 
num; as M. Comte, indeed, admits, by tracing it back to the 
time of Bacon. But when M. Comte takes it for granted 
“that the facts to be vbserved are wholly of the outward world, 
and that even man’s knowledge of his own mind must be ob- 
tained by a process of physiological and historical induction, 
since the consciousness of self is unreliable, he makes a most 
unwarranted assumption, which he is compelled tacitly to re- 
pudiate in the construction of his own system.* Consistent 
with this feature of Positivism is another assumption, viz.: 
that there can be no knowledge of efficient or final causes ; 
from which it follows that theology is a mere chimera of the 
human mind in the infancy of its development, destined to be 
swept away by the progress of exact science. That which 
specially distinguishes M. Comte as a philosopher, is his theory 
of the three phases or stages of man’s intellectual evolution, 
discoverable in the history of the individual and of the race,— 
the theoloyical, the metaphysical, and the positive,—the last of 
which, when properly attained, entirely excludes the other 
two. Consequently there can be no theology in the positive 
stage; and religion, so far as it is connected with a belief in 
the supernatural, is also done away. Accordingly, Comte 
taught no higher religion than that which consists in the cul- 
tivation of the domestic and social affections, and a kind of 
apotheosis of woman; while his ridicule of the Psalmist’s 
declaration, that “the heavens declare the glory of God,” is 
well known. Positivism is essentially atheistic, in that it 
“ignores” God and all supersensible realities, and, notwith- 





* This is well shown by Mr. Morell, in his History of Speculative Philosophy, 
p. 358, Am.ed. Mr. J. 8. Mill, himself a Positivist, has pointed out the error 
of Comte in assuming the impossibility of a distinct Science of Mind. Logie, 
Book VI., chap. IV., § 2. 
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standing its professions of humility, virtually deifies humanity ; 
thus coinciding, in result, with the “ extreme Left” Hegelian- 
ism, so different in its first principles, which declares that “the 
beginning, middle, and end of Religion is man.” That the 
brilliant genius of M. Comte, so manifest in his six-fold “ Iier- 
archy of the Positive Sciences,” and in many of his minor 
scientific researches, should have failed to look beyond the 
sphere of sensuous intuition, may, perhaps, be partially ac- 
counted for by the deficiencies of his early “ Polytechtlic” 
education, with its exclusive devotion to the mathematical and 
physical sciences. It is certainly charitable to seek no other 
cause for this failure than his worship of the spirit of system, 
or some such “idol of the tribe.” 

The English admirers and disciples of the great Positivist, 
since they are not generally his blind adherents, should not be 
charged indiscriminately with atheism, or irreligion. Indeed, 
the system of Positivism does not forbid the exercise of some 
kind of faith, provided it be kept entirely out of the sphere 
of philosophy, Nevertheless, the spirit of the master may 
sometimes be detected even in those of his pupils who follow 
him afar off; and it is not uncommon to find indications of 
hostility, or at least of indifference, to religious ideas, in works 
from writers of this school, upon subjects having but slight 
connection with religion. Occasion is taken to insinuate the 
futility of all theological investigations ; and Comte’s theory of 
intellectual development is assumed as a well-established law, 
whereas it is built upon an imperfect generalization, and has, 
at best, only a very partial truth, since it is inconsistent with 
many facts of history and of individual experience. 

_In Me. Spencer we have an_ example of a Positivist who 
does not treat the subject of religion with supercilious neglect, 
“and who illustrates, by his own method of reasoning 5 
highest objects _of human 1_ thought, the value of those 727a- 
physical studies which it isso much the fashion of his shoo! 
fo decry. For both these reasons the volume which we now 
propose to ¢ examine deserves the careful attention of the theo 
logian who desires to kiow what one of the strongest ‘thinkers 


of this school, commonly thought atheistic in its tendencies, 
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can say in behalf of our Ultimate Religious Ideas. For, if we 
mistake not, in spite of the very negative character of his own 
results, he has furnished some strong arguments for the doc- 
trines of a “positive ” Christian theology. 

As a preliminary to his investigation into the “ Laws of the 
Knowable,” or the principles of the universe which are dis- 
coverable by man, he thinks it proper to point out the limits 
between what may be known and what can never be known 
by the human mind,—between the Anowable and the Un- 
knowabie. Hence, Part I. is entitled “The Unknowable.” 

We may readily imagine that, among the things which are 
unknowable, the author, as a genuine Positivist, will class the 
objects of religions faith and theological science. Yet we shall 
be mistaken if we expect to find him carelessly passing these 
matters by, as in all respects beyond knowledge, and of no 
practical concern. On the contrary, he gives them profound 
attention, and arrives at conclusions, in regard to them, which 
even the Christian theologian must allow to contain a large 
measure of truth. While showing the wnsearchable nature of 
the ultimate facts on which religion depends, he demonstrates ) 
their real existence and their great importance.* 

He also frames an argument for the reconciliation of Relig- 
ion and Science, by showing that they both teach, ultimately, 
the same great truth. But let us briefly trace his line of 
thought,—which needs, however, to be carefully studied from 
his own pages, in order to be fully appreciated. 

He begins by remarking, that, as there is “a soul of good- ‘ 
ness in things evil,” so there is generally a soul of truth in 
things erroneous. Applying this remark to the subject of re- 
ligion, he proceeds to argue at length, and with convincing 
force, that the constant, universal, and persistent phenomenon 
of religious belief, among mankind, in some form or other, 
however false or absurd, is an evidence that religion is based 

















* He professes, in this argument, to be “carrying a step further the doctrine F 
put into shape by Hamilton and Mansel.” The language is significant, in more 
than one respect, of the use ‘to which Mr. Spencer puts the ‘*‘ Philosophy of the 
Conditioned.” 
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upon some great and essential truth. The universality of the 
religious sentiment, to which this belief may be ascribed as an 
effect, can be accounted for in only one or the other of two 
ways. Either, according to the opinion of our ancestors and 
the immense majority of our contemporaries, it resulted, along 
with all other human faculties, from an act of special creation 
—in which case the matter is at once settled--man is directly 
endowed with the religious feeling by a Creator, and to that 
Creator it designedly responds; or, it arose, incommon with 
the other faculties of man’s nature, by a process of evolution, 
in which case it must be allowed to be as normal as any other 
faculty, and to indicate an important truth of nature, and of 
man’s constitution as adapted to nature. In either case, we 
are bound to treat the religious sentiment with respect, and to 
believe that the various forms of religion, though even none of 
them be actually true, are yet all adumbrations of a truth. 
What this fundamental truth of religion is, and whether 
science, the substantial verity of whose teachings cannot be 
denied, also bears testimony to its existence, are the next in- 
quiries of‘ the author. If science and religion are ever to be 
reconciled, the basis of reconciliation must be their common 
acceptance of this fundamental truth. Accordingly, the great 
topics of religion are first examined,—those questions concern- 
ing the origin of the universe, and the nature of the First 
Cause, which have ever pressed upon the mind of man as a 
religious being. The various theories of the universe are 
classed under three sorts: Atheism, or the hypothesis that the 
world is self-existent; Pantheism, or the hypothesis of self- 
creation, or evolution ; and Theism, or the hypothesis of a self- 
existent Creator, external to the world. Each of these suppo- 
sitions is shown to involve an inconceivable element. Atheism 
is no explanation of the origin of all things, but makes the 
mystery of the world’s existence only the more unintelligibie, 
by requiring us to conceive of that which now exists as hay- 
ing similarly existed through an infinite past duration. Pan- 
theism, or self-creation, is an hypothesis which cannot be rep- 
resented in thought, and is absurd. Theism, which is the 
commonly received doctrine, requires us to believe that the Cre- 
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ator of all things is //imsel/ self-existent ; and this idea is ut- 
terly inconceivable to the finite mind of man. Whatever ex- 
planation we adopt, it is impossible to comprehend the mystery 
of existence. So, when, from the origin of the universe, we 
turn to inquire into its nuture, we find ourselves surrounded 
by insurmountable difficulties of the same kind as before. 
We are compelled to believe in a cause for every phenomenon ; 
and, continuing the process of thought, we are compelled to 
believe in a /’irst Cause ; nor can we stop till we have arrived 
at the idea that this Cause is Infinite and Absolute. But, by 
so doing, we have involved ourselves in inextricable dilemmas. 
Here the author makes good use of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy of the Unconditioned, as developed by Mr. Mansel 
in his * Limits of Religious Thought,” showing, after the man- 
ner of Kant’s antinomies, the contradictions involved in our 
notions of the infinite and the absolute.* 

But what bearing have these merely negative results upon 
the question of a fundamental religious verity, common to all 
creeds? The answer is found in the fact that all religions, 
from the rudest to the most refined, however they may differ 
in their overt dogmas, agree tacitly in their recognition of the 
great problem of the universe: that the existence of the world 
with all which it contains and all which surrounds it, is a mys- 
tery ever pressing for interpretation. On this point, if on no 
other, there is entire unanimity. From the grossest Fetishism 
to the highest form of Monotheism, every religion acknowl- 
edges this mystery, by offering its own solution ; and even pos- 
itive Atheism admits that it exists, and propounds its @ prioré 
theory of self-existent matter, in order to explain it. This 
recognition of the universal mystery grows more distinct, as 
religion is more highly developed. It showed itself once in 
altars erected to the “ Unknown God,” and in the worship of a 
God that cannot by any searching be found out ; it is exhibit- 


* We omit, for the present, any criticism of Mr. Spencer’s arguments, original 
or borrowed. We may note, however, that he avails himself of Mr. Mansel’s 
demor:stration, “ not only because his mode of presentation cannot be improved, 
but also because, writing as he does in defense of the current theology, his rea- 
sonings will be the more acceptable to the majority of readers.” p. 39. 
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ed by the most cultivated Christian theology, in such asser- 
tions as that “a God understood would be no God at all,” and 
“to think that Godis, as wecan think Him tobe, is blasphemy.” 
Nor is this all; but the most unsparing criticism leaves un- 
questionable this most abstract belief which is common to all 
religions, and, indeed, makes it ever clearer ; for it shows that 
the mystery which all religions recognize, is a more transcend- 
ent mystery than any of them suspect; not a relative, but an 
absolute mystery. The conclusion arrived at is, that the ulti- 
mate Religious Idea—the vital element of all religions—is a 
truth of the highest certainty, viz., that “the Power which the 
universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable.” 

Does Science agree with Religion, in the acceptance of this 
truth? ere follows an examination of “ Ultimate Scientific 
Ideas,” showing that, in regard to space, time, matter, mo- 
tion, and force, as well as in regard to the facts of self-con- 
sciousness, Whenever we attempt to explain their ultimate na- 
ture by scientific analysis, and tell what and how they are, we 
meet the same difficulties which we encountered in the sphere 
of religion. However far we may carry our scientific explana- 
tions, they can never give us a final solution, but there is al- 
ways one step farther to go. 

“The explanation of that which is explicable does but bring out into greater 
clearness the inexplicableness of that which remains behind. Alike in the exter- 
nal and in the internal worlds, the man of science sees himself in the midst of 
perpetual changes, of which he can discover neither the beginning nor the end, 
- + « + « « Inall directions his investigations eventually bring him face to 
face with an insoluble enigma, and he ever more clearly perceives it to be an in-* 
soluble enigma. He learns at once the greatness and the littleness of the human 
intellect ; its power in dealing with all that comes within the range of experi- 
ence, its impotence in dealing with all that transcends experience. He realizes 
with a special vividness the utter incomprehensibleness of the simplest fact, con- 
sidered in itself. Ile, more than any other, truly knows that in its ultimate es- 
sence nothing can be known.” pp. 66, 67. 

All ultimate scientific ideas, then, are representative of real- 
ities that cannot be comprehended. Thus the same conclusion 
is arrived at, from whichever point we set out. 


“Tf, respecting the origin and nature of things, we make some assumption, we 
find that, through an inexorable logic, it inevitably commits us to alternative im- 
possibilities of thought; and this holds true of every assumption that caa be 
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imagined. If, contrariwise, we make no assumption, but set out from the sensi- 
ble properties of surrounding objects, and, ascertaining their special laws of de- 
pendence, go on to merge these in laws more and more general, until we bring 
them all under some most general laws; we still find ourselves as far as ever 
from knowing what it is which manifests these properties to us. Clearly as we 
seem to know it, our apparent knowledge proves on examination to be utterly ir- 
reconcilable with itself. Ultimate religious ideas and ultimate scientifie ideas 
alike turn out to be merely symbols of the actual, not cognitions of it. 

The conviction, so reached, that human intelligence is incapable of absolute 
knowledge, is one that has been slowly gaining ground as civilization has ad- 
vanced. Each new ontological theory, from time to time propounded in lieu of 
previous ones shown to be untenable, has been followed by a new criticism lead- 
ing to a new skepticism. All possible conceptions have been one by one tried 
and found wanting ; and so the entire field of speculation has been gradually ex- 
hausted without positive result—the only result arrived at being the negative 
one above stated: that the reality existing behind all appearances is, and must 
ever be, unknown.” p. 68. 

Pursuing the same train of thought, the author proceeds to 
show how the induction, thus drawn from general and special 
experiences, may be confirmed by a deduction from the nature 
of our intelligence. Proof that our cognitions are not, and 
never can be, absolute, is obtainable by analyzing either the 
product of thought, or the process of thought ; the first as ex- 
hibited objectively in scientific generalizations, the second as 
exhibited subjectively in consciousness. Under the first head, 

rarious illustrations are given, all tending to the conclusion 
that, “as the most general cognition at which we arrive can- 
not be reduced to a more general one, it cannot be understood. 
Of necessity, therefore, explanation must eventually bring us 
, down to the inexplicable. The deepest truth which we can 
get at must be unaccountable. Comprehension must become 
something other than comprehension, before the ultimate fact 
can be comprehended.” Under the second head, use is made 
of the powerful argument of Sir William Hamilton, in his es- 
say on the “ Philosophy of the Unconditioned,” showing that, 
by the very nature of the thinking process, it is impossible for 
us to conceive anything but the conditioned, and that the ab- 
solute is therefore not to be represented in thought. Mr. 
Mansel is also again quoted, and to the same effect ; while Mr. 
Spencer adds to the force of the argument, on this point, by 
some acute observations of his own, concerning the condition 
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of likeness, which, as well as the conditions of relation and 
difference, mentioned by Hamilton and Mansel, is implied in 
every complete act of consciousness ; so that the absolute, as 
presenting none of these conditions, is trebly unthinkable.* 

From still another point of view, says Mr. Spencer, we may 
discern the same great truth: when we look at the connection 
between the mind and the world, and perceive that Life itself, 
in all its manifestations, including the highest forms of intel- 
ligence, consists in the continuous adjustment of internal rela- 
tions to external relations. This is illustrated by a very in- 
genious course of thought, not proving, indeed, that this ad- 
justment 7s the whole of “life,” but showing that it is essen- 
tial to all vital operations. The conclusion is, that “ deep 
down in the very nature of Life, the relativity of our knowl- 
edge is discernible.” Fortunately, this relative knowledge is 
all-sufficient for the ordinary guidance of man. ‘The knowl- 
edge within our reach is the only knowledge that can be of 
service to us.” p. 86. 

Sut the final question yet remains: “What must we say 
concerning that which transcends knowledge? Are we to rest 
wholly in the consciousness of phenomena? Is the result of 
inquiry to exclude utterly from our minds everything but the 
relative? or must we also believe in something beyond the 
relative ?” 

In answering these questions, Mr. Spencer has, we think, ar- 
rived nearer to a true philosophy than either Hamilton or 
Mansel. At least, he has indicated, in a more satisfactory 
manner than they have done, the positive datum of conscious- 
ness, that the unconditioned, though inconceivable, exists. In 
some other respects, we grant, his conclusions are of the most 
negative and unsatisfactory character ; since, after establishing 
this simple cognition of the existence of the absolute, he insists 
rigidly that nothing more than this is competent, either to rea- 
son or to faith ; thus, in a double sense, “ carrying a step farther 
the doctrine put into shape by Hamilton and Mansel.” 





* It is simply our purpose, in this part, to indicate Mr. Spencer's leading ar- 
guments, and not to expand them, though they are often worthy of a full state- 
ment, 
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And here we may note, what has often been noted before, 
that the peculiar philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, both as 
stated in his own words and as expressed in some parts of the 
writings of Mr. Mansel, is inconsistent with itself, and is very 
liable to be perverted to uses far different from those intended 
by its author. Himself a Christian theist, and therefore a be- 
liever in the existence of the absolute First Cause, Hamilton 
has yet failed, in his argument against the conceivability of 
the Unconditioned, to show us on what ground we can build 
any reliable knowledge or belief even of its existence. THis 
language is that “the Unconditioned is incognizable and in- 
conceivable ;” and this he explains to mean that it is entirely 
beyond the sphere of knowledgeand of thought; yet he would 
have us accept that “ wonderful revelation” of it, which “in- 
spires” us with “ faith” through the very consciousness of our 
mental imbecility. But how can we be inspired, or in any 
way forced, to believe that, which is, in all respects, beyond 
thought? Surely there is room for the charge which Professor 
Ferrier, in the racy introduction to his Institutes of Metaphys- 
ic, has brought against the Scotch philosophers in general, but 
with evident special reference to Sir William Hamilton,—that 
they “call upon us to think a thing ¢o exist, which, in the same 
breath, they tell us we cannot think at all. In a word,” he 
continues, “they tell us that we can think what they tell us 
we cannot think; and what is that but making game of the 
laws of thought, and turning the whole code into ridicule?” * 

Mr. Mansel has qualified considerably the Hamiltonian phi- 
losophy ; and its development in his “ Limits of Religious 
Thonght,” and in the Article “ Metaphysics,” in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, is free from some of the faults belonging to 
its original form ; so that we can by no means subscribe to the 





* In the same connection, Mr. Ferrier ridicules that division of thinking into 
positive and negative, exhibited by Hamilton in his “ Alphabet of Human 
Thought,” which confounds, and “slumps together in the same general cate- 
gory,” “the simply inconceivable, by us, and the absolutely inconceivable” (Ni- 
hil cogitabile and Nihil purum) ; and he humorously shows how, on 4 similar 
principle of division, Ben Lomond may be classed with the “ imponderables,” 
pp. 61, 62, Jnstitutes of Metaphysic. 
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opinion of Dr. Gerhart * and others, that the first mentioned 
work, not long since given to the public, is likely to prove a 
blind surrender of the citadel of Christian truth into the hands 
of its foes. Nevertheless, some of Mansel’s statements are 
as sweeping and unguarded as any of Hamilton’s; as when 
he says that “the Absolute and the Infinite, like the 
Inconceivable and the Imperceptible, are names, indicating 
not an object of thought or consciousness at all, but the mere 
absence of the conditions under which thought is possible.” + 
True, this is said in connection with an argument to prove that 
“it is a duty enjoined by reason itself, to believe in that which 
we are unable to comprehend ;” but the question recurs, How 
can it be a duty to believe that which is not a possible object 
of thought, or consciousness, in any sense ? 

Mr. Spencer well points out the “grave error” which would 
result from a literal acceptance of the language of Hamilton 
and Mansel. He shows that, while, in the merely logical as- 
pect of the question, it is perfectly true that we can know only 
the conditioned—since every complete thought which belongs 
to that definite consciousness of which logic formulates the 
laws, must, from the nature of the case, be limited or condi- 
tioned—yet, in the more general or psychological aspect of the 
question, this is an imperfect statement of the truth, since there 
is an indefinite consciousness which logic cannot formulate. 
Besides complete thoughts, and those which, though incom- 
plete, admit of completion, there are thoughts which it is im- 
possible to complete, and yet which are real, in the sense that 
they are normal affections of the mind. Such is our thought 
of the Absolute. 


“Every one of the arguments by which the relativity of our knowledge is de- 
monstrated, distinctly postulates the positive existence of something beyond the 
relative. To say that we cannot know the Absolute, is, by implication, to affirm 
that there is an Absolute. In the very denial of our power to learn what the 
Absolute is, there lies hidden the assumption that it is; and the making of this 
assumption proves that the Absolute has been present to the mind, not as a noth- 
ing, but as a something. Similarly with every step in the reasoning by which 
this doctrine is upheld, The Noumenon, everywhere named as the antithesis of 








* Mercersburg Rev., April, 1860. 


+ Limits of Religious Thought; Lect. IIL, p. 110, Am, ed, 
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the Phenomenon, is throughout necessarily thought of as an actuality. It is rig- 
orously impossible to conceive that our knowledge is a knowledge of appearances 
only, without at the same time conceiving a Reality of which they are appear- 
ances; for appearance without reality is unthinkable. . . . . . . Truly to 
realize in thought any one of the propositions of which the argument consists, 
the Unconditioned must be represented as positive and not negative. How then 
ean it be a legitimate conclusion from the argument, that our consciousness of it 
is negative? An argument, the very construction of which assigns to a certain 
term a certain meaning, but which ends in showing that this term has no such 
meaning, is simply an elaborate suicide, Clearly, then, the very demonstration 
that a definite consciousness of the Absolute is impossible to us, unavoidably pre- 
supposes an indefinite consciousness of it.” p. 88. 


In answer to the assertion of Hamilton, —that the correlative 
character of the terms employed, to denote the Conditioned 
and the Unconditioned, proves nothing as to their correality, 
since, of these contradictories, the negative is only an ab- 
straction of the positive, which alone is real,—Mr. Spencer re- 
plies that it is not true that the negative is “ only an abstrac- 
tion” of the positive notion: 


“Tn such correlatives as Equal and Unequal, it is obvious enough that the neg- 
ative concept contains something besides the negation of the positive one ; for the 
things of which equality is denied are not abolished from consciousness by the 
denial, And the fact overlooked by Sir William Hamilton is, that the like holds 
even of those correlatives of which the negative is inconceivable, in the strict 
sense of the word. Take, for example, the Limited and the Unlimited. Our no- 
tion of the Limited is composed, first, of the consciousness of some kind of being, 
and secondly, of a consciousness of the limits under which it is known. In the 
antithetical notion of the unlimited, the consciousness of limits is abolished, but 
not the consciousness of some kind of being. It is quite true that, in the ab- 
scence of conceived limits, this consciousness ceases to be a concept properly so 
called; but it is none the less true that it remains as a mode of corciousness. If, 
in such cases, the negative contradictory were, as alleged, nothing else than the 
negation of the other,* and, therefore, a mere non-entity, then it would clearly 








* Mr. Spencer does not appear to notice the precise language of Sir William 
Hamilton, in this strange passage of the criticism on Cousin (Discussions, p. 34, 
Am. ed.), which has puzzled more than one reviewer. Fully interpreted, it seems 
to us to contain other errors, besides the one here pointed ovt. For instance, 
Hamilton says that “the reality of one contradictory, so far from guaranteeing 
the reality of the other, is nothing else than its negation.’ Now it is perfectly 
true that contradictories cannot both be real in the same case ; and therefore if, in 
any given case, one of two contradictories is known or thought as real, the other 
is necessarily thought as unreal, in that case. But this does not hinder us from 
thinking that each of two contradictories is equally real in different cases; and 
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follow that: negative contradictories could be used interchangeably : the Unlimited 
might be thought of as antithetical to the Divisible, and the Indivisible as anti- 
thetical to the Limited. While the fact that they cannot be so used proves that 
in consciousness the Unlimited and the Indivisible are qualitatively distinct, and 
therefore positive or real; since distinction cannot exist between nothings. The 
error (very naturally fallen into by philosophers intent on demonstrating the 
limits and conditions of consciousness) consists in assuming that consciousness 
contains nothing but limits and conditions; to the entire neglect of that which is 
limited and conditioned. It is forgotten that there is something which alike 
forms the raw material of definite thought, and remains after the definiteness 
which thinking gave to it has been destroyed. Now all this applies by change of 
terms, to the last and highest of these antinomies—that between the Relative and 
the Non-relative. We are conscious of the Relative as existence under conditions 
and limits; it is impossible that these conditions and limits can be thought of 
apart from something to which they give the form; the abstraction of these con- 
ditions and limits is, by the hypothesis, the abstraction of them only; conse- 
quently there must be a residuary consciousness of something which filled up 
their outlines; and this indefinite something constitutes our consciousness of the 
Non-relative or Absolute. Impossible though it is to give to this consciousness 
any qualitative or quantitative expression whatever, it is not the less certain that 
it remains with us as a positive and indestructible element of thought.” pp. 89-91. 


The positive character of our notion of the Absolute is 
further shown by Mr. Spencer, in various ways, to which we 
can barely allude. 

Ue argues, that if this notion were a pure negation, our 
conception of the Relative must itself disappear ; since this is 
known only by its antithesis to the Absolute. Ile points out 
the fact that both Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Mansel do 
sometimes distinctly imply that our consciousness of the Abso- 
lute, indefinite though it is, is positive and not negative. He 
analyzes the process of thought, showing how its momentum 








we take it that, unless we had some sort of notion of each contradictory, as more 
than a mere negation, we could have no positive notion of either —on a principle 
similar to that which Hamilton approvingly quotes from Hobbes, in regard to 
perception—‘ Sentire semper idem, et non sentire, ad idem recidunt.” Even the 
Inconceivable is not “an abstraction of thought itself,” but is apprehended as 
something which cannot be conceived, For the important distinction between ap- 
prehension and comprehension, see Trench on the Study of Words, p. 185, Am, 
ed. Cudworth says, speaking of the Divine Nature: “ Truth is bigger than our 
minds, and we are not the same with it, but have a lower participation only of 
the intellectual nature, and are rather apprehenders than comprehenders there- 
of.” Intellectual System, Chap. V., vol. IL, p. 39, Andover edition. 
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inevitably carries us beyond conditioned existence to uncondi- 
tioned existence, whether we contemplate Space, Time, or 
Cause,—so that there is produced, as the result of many mental 
acts, a conviction of absolute reality which metaphysical criti- 
cisms cannot for a moment shake. He concludes that, while, 
by the laws of thought, we are rigorously prevented from 
forming a conception of absolute existence, we are, by the 
laws of thought, equally prevented from ridding ourselves of 
the consciousness of absolute existence,—this consciousness 
being the “obverse of our self-consciousness.” The sum of 
the whole argument may be stated thus, in Mr. Spencer’s own 
words : 

“ We have seen how, in the assertion that all our knowledge, properly so call- 
ed, is Relative, there is involved the assertion that there exists a Non-relative. 
We have seen how, in each step of the argument by which this doctrine is estab- 
lished, the same assumption is made, We have seen how, from the very neces- 
sity of thinking in relations, it follows that the Relative is itself inconceivable, ex- 
cept as related to a real Non-relative. We have seen that unless a real Non-rela- 
tive or Absolute be postulated, the Relative itself becomes absolute, and so 
brings the argument to a contradiction. And, on contemplating the process of 
thought, we have equally seen how impossible it is to get rid of the consciousness 
of an actuality lying behind appearances; and how, from this impossibility, re- 
sults our indestructible belief in that actuality.” p. 96. 

These conclusions may be regarded as satisfactorily estab- 
lished by Mr. Spencer, and as coinciding with the results of 
all the best criticisms upon Hamilton’s philosophy. The 
reasonings by which they are supported have much of the 
freshness of originality, and are so generally correct that we 
need not stop to criticise details. Yet, while we gladly accept 
the arguments of such a writer, of such a school, for the neces- 
sity and validity of our belief in the reality of something 
which transcends conception, we think that the vindication 
has-been more thoroughly accomplished by writers who have 
devoted themselves more strictly to logical and metaphysical 
studies ; from some of whom able refutations of the errors of 
Sir William Hamilton have appeared, both in Great Britain 
and in Germany, as well as in this country.* 





* Of those published in this country, we may mention a review of Hamilton’s 
Lectures on Metaphysics, in the Christian Review, January, 1860; also Dr, 
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Let us now consider in what manner the principles already 
established are employed by Mr. Spencer, in his attempt to 
reconcile Religion and Science. The reconciliation is based 
upon the fact that the existence of an incomprehensible Abso- 
lute is the ultimate idea, both of Science and of Religion. 


“This conclusion which objective science illustrates, and subjective science 
shows to be unavoidable,—this conclusion which, while it in the main expresses 
the doctrine of the English school of philosophy, recognizes also a soul of truth 
in the doctrine of the antagonist German school—this conclusion which brings 
the results of speculation into harmony with those uf common sense,—is also the 
conclusion which reconciles Religion with Science. Common Sense asserts the 
existence of a reality; Objective Science proves that this reality cannot be what 
we think it; Subjective Science shows why we cannot think of it as it is, and yet 
are compelled to think of it as existing; and in this assertion of a Reality 
utterly inscrutable in nature, Religion finds an assertion essentially coinciding 
with her own. We are obliged to regard every phenomenon as a manifestation 
of some Power by which we are acted upon; phenomena being, so far as we can 
ascertain, unlimited in their diffusion, we are obliged to regard this Power as 
omnipresent ; and criticism teaches us that this Power is wholly incomprehensi- 
ble. In this consciousness of an Incomprehensible, Omnipresent Power, we have 
just that consciousness on which Religion dwells, And so we arrive at the point 
where Religion and Science coalesce.” pp. 98, 99. 


Mr. Spencer then goes on to speak of the “high merit” of 
Religion, in that, from the beginning, it has dimly discerned 
this ultimate verity, and has never ceased to insist upon it. 
The purer Religion has become, the more clearly has it seen 





Hickok’s Article, “Limits of Religious Thought adjusted,” in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, January, 1860. Perhaps there is nothing more thorough or conclusive 
than the Article of Professor H. B, Smith, on “Hamilton's Theory of Knowl- 
edge,” in the American Theological Review, January, 1861. As a specimen of 
critical anatomy it is hardly surpassed by the best ‘‘ Discussions” of the great 
Scotchman himself. 

We have found that even the warmest admirers and disciples of Hamilton 
generally do no more than fall in with the main drift of his philosophy, while 
“ confessing to an honest doubt” in regard to some of its particular applications, 
as, for example, to Cause and Free Will. Searcely any one seems willing to em- 
ploy that much abused term, “ absolute,” in just the sense which Hamilton as- 
signs it. Mr. Mansel gives it such a meaning as is “the necessary complement 
of the idea of the Infinite,” instead of its contradiction,—in this agreeing rather 
with Cousin; and he expressly shows that Hamilton’s “ absolute” is “ definitely 
self-destructive.” See the Bampton Lectures, IL, and Note XIV. ; but especially 


a remarkable passage in the Article ‘‘ Metaphysics,” Encyc, Brit., Vol. XIV., 
p. 621. 
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and the more strongly has it defended this great truth; yet, 
however gross its imperfections, it has everywhere established 
and propagated one or another modification of the doctrine 
that all things are manifestations of a Power that transcends 
knowledge. From age to age, Science has come in collision 
with Religion, and has often defeated it, by explaining away 
some of its mysteries, and thus compelling it to retreat from 
one after another of its positions; but it has never been able 
to make it relinquish this fundamental belief. 


“No exposure of the logical inconsistency of its conclusions—no proof that 
each of its particular dogmas was absurd, has been able to weaken its allegiance 
to that ultimate verity for which it stands, After criticism has abolished all its 
arguments and reduced it to silence, there has sti# remained with it the inde- 
structible consciousness of a truth which, however fanlty the mode in which it 
had been expressed, was yet a truth beyond cavil. To this conviction its adher- 
ence has been substantially sincere. And for the guardianship and diffusion of 
it, Humanity has ever been, and must ever be, its debtor.” 


But a serious charge is brought against the Guardian of this 
great truth: 


“While, from the beginning, Religion has had the all-essential office of pre- 
venting men from being wholly absorbed in the relative or immediate, and of 
awakening them to a consciousness of something beyond it, this office has been 
but very imperfectly discharged. Religion has ever been more or less irreligious ; 
and it continues to be partially irreligious even now. In the first place, as implied 
above, it has all along professed to have some knowledge of that which transcends 
knowledge; and so has contradicted its own teachings. While with one breath 
it has asserted that the Cause of all things passes understanding, it has, with the 
next breath, asserted that the Cause of all things possesses such or such attri- 
butes—can be in so far understood, In the second place, while in great part sin- 
cere in its fealty to the great truth it has had to uphold, it has often been insin- 
cere, and consequently irreligious, in maintaining the untenable doctrines by 
whieh it has obscured this great truth. Each assertion respecting the nature, 
acts, or motives of that Power which the Universe manifests to us, has been re- 
peatedly called in question, and proved to be inconsistent with itself, or with 
accompanying assertions, Yet each of them has been, age after age, insisted on, 
in spite of a secret consciousness that it would not bear examination, Just as 
though unaware that its central position was impregnable, Religion has obstinate- 
ly held every outpost long after it was obviously indefensible. And this natu- 
rally introduces us to the third and most serious form of irreligion which Religion 
has displayed; namely, an imperfect belief in that which it especially professes 
to believe. How truly its central position is impregnable, Religion has never 
adequately realized. In the devoutest faith, as we habitually see it, there lies 
hidden an innermost core of skepticism; and it is this skepticism which causes 
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that dread of inquiry displayed by Religion when face to face with Science. 
Obliged to abandon one by one the superstitions it once tenaciously held, and 
daily finding its cherished beliefs more and more shaken, Religion shows a secret 
fear that all things may some day be explained; and thus itself betrays a lurking 
doubt whether that Incomprehensible Cause, of which it is conscious, is really in- 
comprehensible.” — pp. 99-101. 

On the other hand, Science, which has ever been the agent 
in purifying Religion, has, at the same time, often heen unsci- 
entific, in its processes and solutions. Both of these points are 
fully illustrated by Mr. Spencer, but need not be expanded 
here. The faults of both Science and Religion have been the 
faults of imperfect development; their disagreements have 
been nothing more than the consequences of their incomplete- 
ness. As they reach their final forms, they come into entire 
harmony. The progress of intelligence has ever been dual. 
Though it has not seemed so to those who made it, every step 
in advance has been a step towards both the natural and the 
supernatural. The better interpretation of each phenomenon 
has led both towards the known and towards the unknown. 
The more perfectly mankind have been able to explain the pro- 
cesses of nature, by laws of greater and greater generality, the 
more mysterious and inscrutable has appeared that Power, 
which is manifest in these processes, and by these laws. 
“Though, as knowledge approaches its culmination, every 
unaccountable and seemingly supernatural fact is brought into 
the category of facts which are accountable or natural, yet, at 
the same time, all accountable or natural facts are proved to 
be in their ultimate genesis unaccountable and supernatural.” 
Thus, as Science becomes more complete, the more does it re- 
cognize the great basis of Religion ; and Religion, meantime, 
is purified, as well as rendered more certain, by every advance 
of Science. The two have been undergoing a slow differentia- 
tion, the tendency of which is to restrict each one to its own 
sphere, and cause it to recognize the rightful sphere of the 
other. The permanent reconciliation will be reached, “ when 
Science becomes fully convinced that its explanations are only 
proximate and relative, while Religion becomes fully convinced 
that the mystery which it contemplates is ultimate and abso- 
lute.” “ Religion and Science are therefore necessary correla- 

VOL, XXII. 46 
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tives. They stand respectively for those two antithetical 
modes of consciousness which cannot exist asunder. A known 
cannot be thought of apart from an unknown; nor can an un- 
known be thought of apart from a known. And by conse- 
quence, neither can become more distinct without giving 
greater distinctness to the other.” Science and Religion “ «.c 
the positive and negative poles of thought; of which neither 
can gain an intensity without increasing the intensity of the 
other.” pp. 102-108. 
Probably the statements thus far given of Mr. Spencer’s 
views in regard to the connection of Science and Religion, 
| have sufficed to indicate the fact that the “ Religion,” whose 
cause he maintains, has not many positive elements. It may, 
indeed, be fully expressed in this single assertion: The Power 


eet ie cantik elanhls aces. 
Nothing more than this can be said, according to Mv. 


Spence He will. not allow that anything can be known _ 
concerning this “Pow er *—eall it God, or whatever else we 
may—save that it ewists and is 5 anbnowalle. He ridicules the 
~~ Tdea Or ~rdogmatie thedlogy,” "in every form; and he thinks 
“That Tete fast. becoming obsolete, by the progress _of ‘scientific 
“yesearch in: enlightens the world. The possibility that this 
Inserntable Power may have-made some revelation of Himself 
(or Itself) to mankind, in addition to the “manifestations ” in 
nature, is wholly ignored. It is thought out of the question 
that any true knowledge of this Absolute, Unconditioned 
Being, can be imparted, in any way, to the finite mind of man. 
It is considered illegitimate to maintain any positive opinio 
concerning its attributes—to say what it is—whether a Person- 
al, Moral Intelligence, which may be likened, in some respects, 
to man, or whether something far different. Every assimila- 
tion of this Power to humanity in its higher attributes, on the 
plea that man is the image of God, is nothing but an auda- 
cious anthropomorphism, in the same category with the gross- 
est idolatry. The true spirit of religion requires us neither to 
affirm, nor to deny, personality, intelligence, or any other attri- 
bute conceivable by us, as belonging to the great First Cause ; 
but simply to confess, with all humility, that our limited minds 
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can know nothing whatever about the Absolute. This is true 
piety ; while the professed familiarity of some religious teach- 
ers with the ultimate mystery of things, under the name of 
“religious knowledge,” is the extrethe of presumption and im- 
piety. 

“Volumes might be written upon the impiety of the pious, Through the 
printed and spoken thoughts of religious teachers, may almost everywhere be 
traced a professed familiarity with the ultimate mystery of things, which, to say 
the least of it, seems anything but congruous with the accompanying expressions 
of humility. And surprisingly enough, those tenets which most clearly display 


this familiarity, are those insisted on as forming the vital elements of religious 
belief.” p. 110. 


With special reference to the positions of Mr. Mansel, in 
his Limits of Religious Thought, Mr. Spencer observes : 


“Tn all imaginable ways we find thrust upon us the truth, that we are not per- 
mitted to know—nay, are not even permitted to conceive—that Reality which is 
behind the vail of Appearance; and yet it is said to be our duty to believe (and 
in so far to conceive) that this Reality exists in a certain defined manner. Shall 
we call this reverence? or shall we call it the reverse ?” 


After quoting some passages from an article in the Vational 
Review, entitled “Nature and God,” which speaks of the 
universe as “the manifestation and abode of a Free Mind, like 
our own, embodying His personal thought in its adjustments, 
realizing His own ideal in its phenomena,” so that we may 
“learn the character of God—the order of affections in Him,” 
&c.,—Mr. Spencer remarks : 


“Every one has heard of the king who wished he had been present at the crea- 
tion of the world, that he might have given good advice. He was humble, how- 
ever, compared with those who profess to understand not only the relation of the 
Creating to the created, but also how the Creating ir constituted. And yet 
this transcendent audacity, which claims to penetrate ~ secrets of the Power 
manifested to us through all existence—nay, even to sta. « behind that Power 
and note the conditions of its action--this it is which passes current as piety! 
May we not, without hesitation, affirm that a sincere recognition of the truth that 
our own and all other existence is a mystery absolutely and forever beyond our 
comprehension, contains more of true religion than all the dogmatic theology ever 
written 7” pp. 111, 112. 


Mr. Spencer thinks that the attitude of theologians, in 
assuming to know the Divine nature by means of the human, 


“ Can be fitly represented only by further developing a simile long current in 
theological controversies,—the simile of the watch. If, for a moment, we made 
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the grotesque supposition that the tickings and other movements of a watch con 
stituted a kind of consciousness ; and that a watch possessed of such a conscious- 
ness insisted on regarding the watchmaker’s actions as determined like its own by 
springs and escapements,—we should simply complete a parallel of which re- 
ligious teachers think much. And were we to suppose that a watch not only for- 
mulated the cause of its existence in these mechanical terms, but held that watch- 
es were bound out of reverence so to formulate this cause, and even vituperated, 
as atheistic watches, any that did not venture so to formulate it,—we should 
merely illustrate the presumption of theologians, by carrying their own argument 
a step further.” p. 110, 


The suppositions here made, or supposed, are certainly “ gro- 
tesque,” even to absurdity; but we have failed to discover 
wherein they “complete the parallel” which is involved in the 
argument from design, or “illustrate the presumption of theo- 
logians.” We can only wonder that a writer of Mr. Spencer’s 
undoubted scientific ability, and usual fairness, should conde- 
scend to sarcasm so futile and so indicative of prejudice.* 

But the question occurs, shall we dare to say that the great 
First Cause is not a personal Intelligence? Shall we make 
Him inferior to ourselves? To this Mr. Spencer replies, that 
the alternative is not between personality and something 
lower than personality, but rather between personality and 
something higher. 

** Is it not just possible that there isa mode of being as much transcending 
Intelligence and Will, as these transcend mechanical motion? It is true that we 
are totally unable to conceive any such higher mode of being. But this is not a 


reason for questioning its existence, it is rather the reverse. Have we not seen 
how utterly incompetent our minds are to form even an approach to a conception 





* To suppose that “ the tickings and other movements of a watch constitute a 
kind of consciousness,” is like supposing that blue is red, or that 24-2—=5. Or, if 
the supposition is that consciousness is added to the movements of the watch, 
then is the watch supposed to be no longer a mere watch, but an intelligent person, 
of whom the acts of intelligence may be predicated, of course. But, before this 
intelligent watch can be supposed to find a Deity who is not a Mind, but a watch, 
we must even make another “grotesque” supposition—viz., that there is actually 
evidence in nature, discernible by the intelligence of the watch, that the author 
of nature is nothing but a great Zime-piece! Similar to this illustration of Mr. 
Spencer, though more within the bounds of plausibility, is that of Theodore 
Parker, concerning “a Beaver or a Reindeer,” which Mr. Mansel so justly criti- 
cises in his Bampton Lectureg, I., Note XXII. The illustration of Xenophanes, 
quoted by Cudworth, is not so liable to exception, as by him applied. See Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System, Vol. I., p. 196, Andover edition. 
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of that which underlies all phenomena? Is it not proved that this incompetency 
is the incompetency of the Conditioned to grasp the Unconditioned? Does it 
not follow that the Ultimate Cause cannot in any respect be conceived by us, be- 
cause it is in every respect greater than can be conceived? And may we not 
therefore rightly refrain from assigning to it any attributes whatever, on the 
ground that such attributes, derived as they must be from our own natures, are 
not elevations but degradations? Indeed, it seems somewhat strange that men 
should suppose the highest worship to lie in assimilating the object of their 
worship to themselves, Not in asserting a transcendent difference, but in assert- 
ing a certain likeness, consists the element of their creed which they think essen- 
tial.” p. 109. 


Yet he is disposed to recognize whatever of permanent good 
there is, in these persistent attempts of theologians, and others, 
to frame conceptions of that which cannot be conceived. 


“From the beginning it has been only through the successive failures of such 
conceptions to satisfy the mind, that higher and higher ones have been gradually 
reached ; and, doubtless, the conceptions now current are necessary as transitional 
modes of thought. Even more than this may be willingly conceded, _ It is possi- 
ble, nay, probable, that under their most abstract forms, ideas of this order will 
always continue to occupy the background of our consciousness. Very likely 
there will ever remain a need to give shape to that indefinite sense of an Ulti- 
mate Existence, which forms the basis of our intelligence. We shall always be 
under the necessity of representing it in some form of thought, however vague. 
And we shall not err in doing this, so long as we treat every notion we thus frame 
as merely a symbol, utterly without resemblance to that for which it stands, 
Perhaps the constant formation of such symbols, and constant rejection of them 
as inadequate, may be hereafter, as it has hitherto been, a means of discipline. 
Perpetually to construct ideas requiring the utmost stretch of our faculties, and 
perpetually to find that such ideas must be abandoned as futile imaginations, may 
realize to us, more fully than any other course, the greatness of that which we 
vainly strive tograsp....... By continually seeking to know, and being con- 
tinually thrown back with a deepened conviction of the impossibility of know- 
ing, we may keep alive the consciousness that it is alike our highest wisdom and 
our highest duty to regard that through which all things exist as The Unknow- 
able.” p. 113. 


Anticipating that an immense majority will reject, with 
more or less of indignation, the views which he presents, and 
will charge him with offering them a shadowy, unthinkable 
abstraction, in place of a Being towards whom they may enter- 
tain definite feelings,—Mr. Spencer expresses his sympathy for 
such complaints, as natural and to be expected. This kind of 
protest of necessity accompanies every change from a lower 
creed to a higher. The belief in a community of nature be- 
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tween himself and the object of his worship, has always been 
satisfactory to man; hence the reluctance to adopt those suc- 
cessively less concrete conceptions which have been forced 
upon him. Doubtless the barbarian is disgusted to learn 
that the Deity cannot be bribed by offerings of food; the 
Greeks visited a genuine anger upon the philosophers who 
called in question the gross ‘ideas of their mythology; the 
Hindoo thinks it cruel to deny that eternal happiness can be 
purchased under the wheel of Juggernaut; the Protestant 
conception of God seems hard and cold to the Catholic. 
Naturally, therefore, we must expect a further step in the same 
direction to meet with a similar resistance from outraged senti- 
ments. No mental revolution can be accomplished without 
more or less of laceration. The change of any strong habit or 
conviction must do violence to some of the feelings, and there- 
by awaken opposition. 


“ Especially must there arise a strong antagonism to any alteration in so deep 
and vital a conception as that with which we are here dealing. Underlying, as this 
conception does, all others, a modification of it threatens to reduce the super- 
structure io ruins. Or, to change the metaphor—being the root with which are 
connected our ideas of goodness, rectitude, or duty, it appears impossible that it 
should be transformed without causing these to wither away and die. The whole 
higher part of the nature almost of necessity takes up arms against a change which, 
by destroying the established associations of thought, seems to eradicate morality. 

“This is by no means all that has to be said for such protests, There is a 
much deeper meaning in‘them. They do not simply express the natural repug- 
nance to a revolution of belief, here made specially intense by the vital import- 
ance of the belief to be revolutionized ; but they also express an instinctive adhe- 
sion to a belief that is in one sense the best,—the best for those who thus cling 
to it, though not abstractedly the best... .... The imperfections of Religion, 
at first great, but gradually diminishing, have been imperfections only as measured 
by an absolute standard, and not as measured by a relative one. Speaking gen- 
erally, the religion current in each age, and among each people, has been as near 
an approximation to the truth as it was then and there possible to receive: the 
more or less concrete forms in which it has embodied the truth, have simply been 
the means of making thinkable what would otherwise have been unthinkable ; 
and so have, for the time being, served to increase its impressiveness, if we con- 
sider the conditions of the case, we shall find this to be an unavoidable conclu- 
sion. ..... . And, at the present time, the refusal to abandon a relatively con- 
crete notion for a relatively abstract one, implies the inability to frame the rela- 
tively abstract one, and so proves that the change would be premature and injuri- 
ous, Still more clearly shall we see the injuriousness of any such premature 
change, on observing that the effects of a belief upon conduct must be diminished, 
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in proportion as the vividness with which it is realized becomess less. ...... 
Even now, for the great mass of men, unable through lack of culture to trace out 
with due clearness those good and bad consequences which conduct brings round 
through the established order of the Unknowable, it is needful that there should 
be vividly depicted future torments and future joys,—pains and pleasures of a 
definite kind, produced in a manner direct and simple enough to be clearly imag- 
ined.” pp. 115-117. 


But Mr. Spencer is willing to concede still more, as appears 
by the following passage, some portions of which we empha- 
size. 

“ Few, if any, are as yet wholly fitted to dispense with such conceptions as are 
current. The highest abstractions take so great a mental power to realize with 
any vividness, and are so inoperative upon conduct unless they are vividly re- 
alized, that their regulative effects must for a long period to come be appreciable 
on but asmall minority. To see clearly how a right or wrong act generates con- 
sequences, internal and external, that go on branching out more widely as years 
progress, requires a rare power of analysis, To mentally represent even a single 
series of these consequences, as it stretches out into the remote future, requires an 
equally rare power of imagination, And to estimate these consequences in their 
totality, ever multiplying in number while diminishing in intensity, requires a 
grasp of thought possessed by none, Yet it is only by such analysis, such imagi- 
nation, and such grasp, that conduct can be rightly guided in the absence of all 
other control: only so can ultimate rewards and penalties be made to outweigh 
proximate pains and pleasure. Indeed, were it not that, throughout the progress 
of the race, men’s experiences of the effects of conduct have been slowly gene- 
ralized into principles; were it not that these principles have been from genera- 
tion to generation insisted on by parents, upheld by public opinion, sanctified by 
religion, and enforced by threats of eternal damnation for disobedience ; were it 
not that, under these potent influences, habits have been modified, and the feel- 
ings proper to them made innate ; were it not, in short, that we have been render- 
ed in a considerable degree organically moral,—it is certain that disastrous re- 
sults would ensue from the removal of those strong and distinct motives which 
the current belief supplies. Even as it is, those who relinquish the faith in which 
they have been brought up, for this most abstract faith in which Science and 
Religion unite, may not uncommonly fail to act up to their convictions, ..... 
The substituted creed can become adequately operative only when it becomes, 
like the present one, an element in early education, and has the support of a 
strong secial sanction.” pp. 117, 118. 


We are not surprised, therefore, to be told that “ we must 
recognize the resistance tu a change of theological opinion, as 
in a great measure salutary.” It results from the fact “that a 
real’adaptation exists between an established belief and the 
natures of those who defend it ;” and, as the principle of theo- 
logical conservatism, it has an all-important function. 
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Hence the spirit of toleration, which is so marked a charac- 
teristic of modern times, should be fostered ; especially by the 
catholic thinker, who perceives the functions of these various 
conflicting creeds; though he may often find it hard to show a 
due patience for the errors of his fellows. 


“ It is hard for him to listen calmly to the futile arguments used in support of 
irrational doctrines, and to the misrepresentation of antagonistic doctrines. It is 
hard for him to bear the manifestation of that pride of ignorance which so far 
exceeds the pride of science. Naturally enough such a one will be indignant 
when charged with irreligion because he declines to accept the carpenter-theory of 
creation as the most worthy one. He may think it needless, as it is difficult, to 
conceal his repugnance to a creed which tacitly ascribes to the Unknowable a 
love of adulation such as would be despised in a human being. Convinced as he 
is that all punishment, as we see it wrought out in the order of nature, is but a 
disguised beneficence, there will perhaps escape from him an angry condemna- 
tion of the belief that punishment is a divine vengeance, and that divine ven- 
geance iseternal. . . . . . But he must restrain such feclings.” 


In order to this restraint, he must bear in mind these three 
cardinal facts :—first, the existence of a fundamental verity 
under all forms of religion, however degraded ; secondly, the 
relative goodness of the concrete embodiments of this “ soul 
of truth,” as presented by the various creeds; thirdly, the 
fact that these various beliefs are necessary parts of the con- 
stituted order of things. “ From the highest point of view, 
we must recognize them as-elements in that great evolution of 
which the beginning and end are beyond our knowledge or 
conception,—as modes of manifestation of the Unknowable, 
and as having this for their warrant.” (pp. 120-122), Our 
toleration should therefore be the widest possible ; or, rather, 
we should be more than tolerant—we should be just, by open- 
ly recognizing positive worth. 

But why should we not passively accept the current theol- 
ogy, or, at least, refrain from broaching opinions which may 
produce evil, by undermining its influence? To this Mr. 
Spencer replies, in substance, that religious ideas are contin- 
ually losing their adaptation to the characters of the people 
who live under them, by changes in those characters. Hence, 
they must be occasionally remodeled ; and free play should be 
given to both conservative and progressive thought and action, 


i? 
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since both are necessary to an orderly progress. Opinion is 
the agency through which character adapts external arrange- 
ments to itself; and therefore no one should hesitate to ufter 
that which he thinks the highest truth, lest it should be too 
much in advance of the time. The utterance of intelligent 
convictions by the thinkers of any age, is a kind of necessity,— 
a part of that human development which should be allowed to 
work itself out naturally, in order to the ultimate realization 
of the most perfect state of man. The thinker is a product of 
the age,—a descendant of the past, a parent of the future ; 
and “his thoughts are as children born to him, which he may 
not carelessly let die.” He is one of the agencies through 
whom works the Unknown Cause; and the beliefs which that 
Cause produces in him, he is authorized to profess and act out. 
“ Not as adventitious, therefore, will the wise man regard the 
faith which is in him. The highest truth he sees he will fear- 
lessly utter; knowing that, let what may come of it, he is 
thus playing his right part in the world; knowing that, if he 
can effect the change he aims at—well; if not—well also, 
though not so well.” pp. 122, 123. 

After these copious extracts from Mr. Spencer’s pages, a few 
concluding observations will suffice, inasmuch as the more 
important criticisms must have suggested themselves to the 
mind of the Christian theist, as we have proceeded. Our pur- 
pose has been, not so much to indicate false assumptions and 
refute unfair arguments, as to exhibit clearly the religions re- 
sults which have been attained by the Positive Philosophy, in 
the hands of one of its ablest disciples. It is instructive for 
the “theologian” to learn how his own methods are scriously 
regarded—and also how closely some of the most important 
conclusions of his own science may be approximated, when 
their topics are earnestly contemplated—by a school which 
generally contents itself with ignoring all supersensuous reali- 
ties. He will, perhaps, be able to draw inferences from the 
conclusions of the Positivist, which the latter did not perceive 
to be involved in his philosophy ; while, on the other hand, he 
will be glad to be corrected for any unwarranted inferences 
which he may himself have drawn from the principles of a 
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true Christian theology. For it cannot be denied that there is 
much of the force of truth in Mr. Spencer’s sarcasm about the 
presumptuous “impiety of the pious,” in claiming so great 
familiarity as some do with the mystery of the Divine exist- 
ence. We learn the same lesson, from the “First Principles,” 
that Mr. Mansel designed to enforce in his Bampton Lectures: 
namely, that the Highest can never be an object of conception 
to the human mind, though the fact of His existence is clearly 
asserted by the reason. 

The latter point is more.strongly and consistently maintain- 
ed by Mr. Spencer, than by Mr. Mansel. In regard to the 
former, while both teach that the Absolute is inconceivable, 
both admit the necessity which the human mind is under of 
forming some notion, definite or indefinite, of what the Abso- 
lute is. But here an important difference is to be noted: for, 
while Mr. Spencer regards every such notion as a mere sym- 
bol, utterly unlike the reality, and indicating only man’s re- 
ligious imperfection, Mr. Mansel, on the other hand, maintains 
that these notions may be substantially correct, as correspond- 
ing toareality in the Absolute Existence ; though Aow this 
can be so, we are unable to comprehend. In other words, Mr. 
Mansel holds that the essential inconceivability of the Divine 
nature is no ground for rejecting, as incompatible, those ideas 
of God which we get from our moral natures and from the 
. Christian revelation, since our ignorance how they can be true 
and consistent, is simply the result of our finiteness ; while 
Mr. Spencer holds that it is presumptuous either to affirm or to 
deny, on any grounds of knowledge or belief accessible to 
man, anything whatever concerning that omnipresent Power 
which is manifest in nature as the Unknowable. With hima 
sincere confession of ignorance is the only philosophic religion. 

Now it is evident, we think, that the Christian Theist has 
the better of his non-theistic imitator, in this particular appli- 
cation of the nescient philosophy ; and that Mr. Spencer has 
not only “ carried a step farther,” but a step too far, in this di- 
rection, “the doctrine put into shape by Hamilton and Man- 
sel.” For surely, if pltilosophy leaves us wholly in the dark 
on this great subject, and authorizes us “ neither to affirm nor 
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deny” personality and other moral characteristics, as pertain- 
ing to the First Cause, then we are at liberty to consider 
whether there are any higher grounds of belief than those fur- 
nished by philosophy ; and it is a most unphilosophical pro- 
cedure, to say the least, to ignore the testimony of our relig- 
ious and moral instincts, which emphatically assert that the 
“ Unknown Power” is a Personal Lawgiver. Nor is it more 
philosophical to overlook the auxiliary evidence from Nature, 
speaking to man’s mind, with ten thousand tongues, of a 
Higher Mind displayed in her orderly arrangements. True, 
by none of these means can we pretend to grasp the Infinite ; 
for we must agree with Mr. Spencer that it becomes us to be 
very humble, and to acknowledge that there may be, in the In- 
finite and Absolute, “a mode of being as much transcending 
Intelligence and Will as these transcend mechanical motion ;” 
that is to say, we must confess that the resemblance which we 
trace, by a certain similarity of effects, between our own con- 
scious power and the Power manifest in the universe, falls very 
far short of expressing all that isin that Power. Nay, we 
must confess that the argument from design gives us simply 
the idea of a great Mind, now working in and through nature, 
and does not show us his infinity, nor lead us back to the ori- 
gin of all things.* Nevertheless we feel warranted to fill out, 
in some measure, by means of these arguments, that notion of 
the bare existence of an Absolute Cause, for which Mr. Spen- 
cer strenuously contends. We think it reasonable, moreover, 
in view of the very fact that our religious ideas are naturally 
so imperfect and vague, to seek, with Schleiermacher, for a 
more definite determination of them through the channel of 
History. 

We would ask Mr. Spencer whether it is not “ just possible,” as 
he would say, that the Inscrutable Power, which he recognizes as 
“manifested through all phenomena,” has indeed manifested 





* We do not see the force of Mr. Spencer’s slur upon “ the carpenter-theory of 
creation ;” for we suppose the most accepted Christian theory to be that of Dr, 
Chalmers,—that creation out of nothing is essentially a revealed doctrine, while 
the collocations of the natural world simply furnish evidence of a Supreme 
Mind, and give no explanation of the origin of matter. 
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Himself. Is there no “ adumbration of a truth” to be found, con- 
cerning his character, by means of all those phenomena which 
manifest his existence ? Has He given us no reliable testimony 
of Himself, but are all our thoughts of Him vain human fancies ¢ 
Though inscrutable in His essence, may He not stand related 
to us in certain important respects, which it is given to the 
earnest seeker to know? Is it not “just possible,” also, that 
He has given another manifestation of Himself, besides that 
contained in nature, in which, by means of symbols, imper- 
fect, yet adapted to man’s needs, and essentially true in their 
significance, He has taught man’s natural reverence the proper 
mode of spiritual worship? Who shall dare to say that this 
cannot be? It seems to us to require a good deal of “ audaci- 
ty,” to ignore these questions, so momentous in their import, 
as quietly as Mr. Spencer does. We may say of his theory of 
religious nescience, what has been said of the kindred theory 
of “Secularism” in regard to the same subject: “If there be 
presumption on either side, does it not lie rather with those 
who virtually deny the power of God to make Himself 
known, Iis power to create a world capable of exhibiting His 
perfections, and a mind adapted to that world capable of dis- 
cerning the perfections which are therein displayed.” * For 
nothing less than such a denial is the assumption that the First 
Cause can in no possible way be known, except as a Something 
unknowable. It corresponds with the assertion, made perhaps 
from a lower point of view than that of Mr. Spencer, by Hol- 
yoake, the Secularist, when criticising the “ Paley argument,” 
that “the present order of nature is insufficient to prove the 
existence of an intelligent Creator,” and that “no imaginable 
order would be sufficient to prove it.” + 

It seems to be the determination of modern unbelief, that 
the Deity shall be allowed no chance of revealing Himself to 
man. Hence it is said that no imaginable order in nature can 
prove a Mind; just as it is said that no imaginable interrup- 
tion of nature’s usual order can prove a supernatural interpo- 





* Buchanan's Modern Atheism, Chapter IX. 
+ Quoted in Buchanan’s Modera Atheism, Chapter IX. 
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sition, for to this lofty ground has the argument against mira- 
cles now ascended. Yet we may notice that it is only in mat- 
ters pertaining to religious belief, that an argument like that 
of Paley is considered worthless, because “ analogical.”* The 
same kind of reasoning is often thought very useful in matters 
of physical science. We have a notable instance of this in the 
favor which has been recently accorded to the supposed dis- 
covery of the chemical nature of the sun’s atmosphere, by the 
researches of Kirchhoff and Bunsen (following those of Fraun- 
hofer and Brewster) into the correspondence of the dark lines 
of the solar spectrum with the bright lines produced in the 
spectrum of an artificial light of feeble power, by the incan- 
descence of certain metals,—a discovery, if it can be called 
such, which is certainly dependent on a feebler analogy than 
the theistic argument from design.t And we think it could 
be shown that many of the conclusions of science, in which 
we all trust, rest upon a basis very similar to that of the 
“ Paley argument.” The basis is indeed an analogy ; but it is 
an analogy which is the foundation of some of our most im- 
portant judgments. Design, it has been well remarked, can 
never be demonstrated. When we attribute design to our 





*“T observe, says Cleanthes, with regard to you, Philo, and all speculative 
skeptics, that your doctrine and practice are as much at variance in the most ab- 
struse points of theory, as in the conduct of common life. Wherever evidence 
discovers itself, you adhere to it, [say, except when it favors theology], notwith- 
standing your pretended skepticism; and I can observe, too, some of your sect to 
be quite as decisive as those who make greater professions of certainty and as- 
surance. . . . . . . What would you say to one who, having nothing par- 
ticular to object to the arguments of Copernicus and Galileo for the motion of 
the earth, should withhold his assent, on that general principle, that these sub- 
jects were too magnificent and remote to be explained by the narrow and falla- 
cious reason of mankind?” Hume's Dialogues concerning Nat. Religion. Part I. 

+See the Westminster Review, July, 1862; where this is spoken of as a most 
important discovery, revealing to us the chemical constitution of the sun, and 
even of the fixed stars, and helping to relieve the nebular theory from the “ odi- 
um theologicum temporarily heaped upon it.” But. Dr. Wolcott Gibbs shows that 
it involves two “ unsupported assumptions,” (Am, Journal of Science, Nov., 1866, 
p. 420). Mr. Rutherfurd’s examination of the spectra of fixed stars seems to 
show that they do not all resemble the earth in chemical composition, Am, 
Journal of Science, Jan., 1868. Our remarks are dictated by no dread of the 
nebular theory, which we have always been inclined to accept. 
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fellow-men, it is really by an analogical inference, suggested 
by the resemblance between certain external manifestations, on 
their part, and those acts of.our own which we know to pro- 
ceed from design. No more rigid method is applicable to the 
case; and yet our conclusion, here, has all the force of a valid 
induction. The argument for a God, from the adaptations of 
the natural world, is really a direct inference of the same kind, 
from an analogy to the facts of self-consciousness ; though, of 
course, few persons will claim that it possesses the same 
strength, since it concludes from the finite to the Infinite. But 
Hume’s objection, that the world is a singular effect, is of no 
real force against it.* 

And here we may notice that it would be difficult to add any- 
thing to the arguments, on doth sides of this great question, col- 
lected by Mr. Hume in his Dialogues concerning Natural Re- 
ligion, where almost everything that has since been said, inclu- 
ding the principal points made by Mr. Spencer, may be found, 
developed or indicated. The final acknowledgment, which 
he puts into the mouth of his philosophical skeptic, is worthy 
of being quoted: “I must confess,” replied Philo, “that Iam 
less cautious on the subject of Natural Religion than on any 
other; both because I know that I can never, on that head, 
corrupt the principles of any man of common sense; and be- 
cause no one, I am confident, in whose eyes I appear a man of 
common sense, will ever mistake my intentions. . . . . . 
A purpose, an intention, a design, strikes everywhere the most 
careless, the most stupid thinker ; and no man can be so hard- 
ened in absurd systems, as at all times to rejectit. . . . . 





* Some excellent thoughts in regard to the argument from design, with refer- 
ence especially to modern scientific discoveries and theories, and with some very 
forcible illustrations, may be found in a “ Discussion between two readers of Dar- 
win’s Treatise on the Origin of Species,” in the American Journal of Science, 
Sept, 1860. The powerful statements by Professor Agassiz, of the evidences in 
nature of a Creative Mind—“ The one God whom we may know, adore, and love,” 
—are given in the same Journal, March, 1858; also, with reference to Darwin’s 
Theory, in the number for July, 1860. Dr. Buchanan well shows the validity of 
the argument from design, in his “Modern Atheism,” chapter IX. ; and Dr. Whe- 
well, in Book III, chapter vit, of his Bridgewater Treatise, as well as in his His- 
tory of the Inductive Sciences, vol. II., pp. 642-644, Am. ed. 
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To what pitch of pertinacious obstinacy must a philosopher in 
this age have attained, who can now doubt of a supreme intel- 
ligence? - Could I meet with one of this species (who, I thank 
God, are very rare), I would ask him, Supposing there were 
a God, who did not discover himself immediately to our senses, 
were it possible for him to give stronger proofs of his existence 
than what appear on the whole face of nature? . . . . 
Here, then, the existence of a Deity is plainly ascertained 
by reason; and if we make it a question whether, on account 
of these analogies, we can properly call him a Mind or Intel- 
ligence, notwithstanding the vast difference which may reason- 
ably be supposed between him and human minds, what is this 
but a mere verbal controversy ?” 

It maybe said that Mr. Spencer is not chargeable with ex- 
cluding God from the universe, or denying all revelation of 
Him in his works, since he earnestly defends the truth that an 
Inscrutable Power is shown to exist. We certainly would not 
charge him with theoretical Atheism, holding, as he does, this 
“ ultimate religious idea.” But of how much practical religious 
value “ this most abstract faith” is likely to be, we may judge 
from the declaration of one who confesses himself an Atheist : 
“Tf Natural Theologians were content to stop where they 
prove a superior something to exist, Atheists might be content 
to stop there too, and allow Theologians to dream in quiet 
over their barren foundling.”* 

Something more positive than this is certainly necessary, in 
order to any useful result. We have Mr. Spencer’s own con- 
fession of the disastrous consequences which would flow from 
the acceptance, at least for a long time to come, of his pecu- 
liar views, even by the most cultivated individuals; and we 
think that his remarks on this point go far to show that 


. 


* Holyoake’s “ Paley Refuted,” p. 81, quoted in ‘ Modern Atheism,” p. 375, 
American edition. Cudworth speaks of Atheism as, “for the most part, pru- 
dently choosing to walk abroad in masquerade ;” and of Atheists as “ oftentimes 


insinuating their Atheism even then, when they most of all profess themselves 
Theists, by affirming that it is impossible to have any idea or conception at all of 
God,” &c, Intell. Syst., Vol. I, p. 122. 
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humanity, in its best estate, will never be able to do without a 
more definite object of religious faith and worship than is 
offered by his philosophy. Not only will these negative views 
fail to meet the religious wants of the masses of mankind, but 
they will fail to satisfy the minds of earnest thinkers. Very 
few of this class, we are persuaded, will be inclined to adopt 
them; very few will find that “the Unknown Cause pro- 
duces,” in their minds, “a belief” concerning Himself so 
vague and so insufficient. 

The fatal defect of Mr. Spencer’s doctrine lies in the fact, 
that, while it is built, as we have seen, upon no logical neces- 
sity, it is miserably inadequate to the demands of that religious 
sentiment, which is allowed to be as normal as any other men- 
tal faculty. That “ most abstract faith” in an utterty inseru- 
table Power, which is the sole residuum of religious belief 
after it has undergone the tests of the Positive philosophy, is 
a caput mortuum which can never satisfy the best desires of 
the soul. The religious sentiment, if it demands anything, 
demands more than this. If it means anything, it means 
Reverence, Confidence, and the sense of Obligation,—exercised 
towards a Being, who, though infinitely transcending human 
conception, is not wholly “ unknowable” and unapproachable, 
but stands related to man, as, in the highest sense,* a Father 
and a Friend. The religious sentiment prompts man to pray, 
as naturally and irresistibly as if it were an instinct, and is 
stifled if it cannot flow forth in prayer; but prayer, with no 
assurance of personal communion, is vain, and indeed impossi- 
ble. Praise, moreover, is the natural expression of this senti- 
ment; and the sublimest uses of lyric verse and of choral har- 
mony can be realized only in the act of worship; but to sing 
the praises of an Unknown God must be a spiritless and unin- 
viting service. In short, the religious theory of Mr. Spencer 
is liable to the grave “charge, which Tie" has himself brought, 
“With Tess reason, against one of Mr. Mansel’s positions,—that _ 
_ necessarily ‘impties “ar “wihatural” discord between different — 
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« * Ephesians iii, 15, 
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faculties of the mind.* It sets the intellectual convictions at 

ell tel) 
War with the ‘religious feelings. Of course, if there are any 
who do not perceive such @ dis —— and for whose religious 
needs the “ most abstract faith” is amply sufficient, in every 
vicissitude of life,—it is fit that a enjoy their belief. But 
while man is man, the vast majority, both of the ignorant and 
of the learned, will have occasion for a more substantial 
creed,—for the “ constitution of things” requires it. 

We see, then, that the acknowledgment so readily made by 
Mr. Spencer, and by others of the same school (not without a 
certain appearance of self-complacency), that it is given to 
only a select few to receive their views of religion, is virtually 
an admission of the shallowness of their philosophy. A 
doctrine which is confessedly at variance with the natural and 
almost universal sentiments of humanity, cannot be established 
on the mere ground of man’s inability to grasp intellectually 
the Absolute. Nor is it a mark of the highest wisdom to pass 
by, with philosophic contempt, the doctrines of a positive 
Christian Theism. When Mr. Spencer advises that a spirit of 
generous toleration should be cultivated towards “ the mani- 
festation of that pride of ignorance which so far exceeds the 
pride of science,” we are reminded that one of the causes of 
negative opinions upon the subject of religion, assigned by an old 
philosopher, Was auadia para yorery Ooxouta ives peyidrn ppdvndis. 

While we do not believe that the religious philosophy of 
Mr. Spencer will ever be generally acceptable, either to the 
masses or to the men of earnest reflection, we do not doubt 
that it will commend itself, for a time at least, to many minds. 
Probably there will always be some, as there always have 
been, who are ready to welcome whatev er promises to release 
them from the unpleasant sense of standing related to a Per- 
sonal om P neni many young a perplexed with 





* “ Let those who can, believe that there is eternal war set between our intel- 
lectual faculties and our moral obligations. I, for one, admit no such radical vice 
in the constitution of things.” p. 108, It seems, then, that there is a “ constitu- 
tion of things,”--by whom constituted ?—and that it is unreasonable to suppose 
that it contains discordant elements. Why so, unless Reason has had to do with 


its arrangements ? 
VOL, XXII. 47 
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doubt, when they at length resolve to cut loose from the “ pre- 
judices of early education,” will be glad of a theory by means 
of which they can swing so far away and yet feel so secure. 
They will be content with the “ philosophy of the condition- 
ed,” as taught in the First Principles, because it enables them, 
with Hume, to relegate “our most holy religion” into the ob- 
scure region of “faith,”—where they do not feel bound, how- 
ever, with Hamilton, to follow it. To be assured that nothing 
can be known concerning that “ Power which is manifested 
through all phenomena,” may afford, to such minds, a great, 
possibly a permanent, relief; yet not so great, we are sure, as 
that which is obtained by him who gathers strength in fighting 
his doubts, and struggles on, through darkness, to a better than 
childhood’s trust. 

Though we cannot judge of the motives of opinion, and 
though we may already have incurred the old charge of 
“odium theologicum” (for which it is, of course, a sufficient 
apology that we are only expressing the “belief which the 
Unknown Cause produces ” within us), yet we venture to say 
that the views of Mr. Spencer will be truly satisfactory only 
to those who are content to remain in the dark on religious 
topics. To such, no form of philosophy or science can afford 
mueh religious enlightenment. “To minister to religion,” 
says an eminent American writer, “is the highest, the con- 
summating work of science; but science cannot render this 
service where there is no religion to accept it.” The man, “to 
whom the idea of God is an offense and a pain,” is “helc in 
subjection by his unbelief; and when he reads any book, or 
studies any subject, he reads with clouded eye and mind all 
that favors religious truth, but brightens at once when he gets 
a fact or an argument for his unbelief, and dwells on that as a 
choice morsel.” ‘ No science, and no mere truth has ever yet 
been suffered to arise on the world, and none, I think, ever will 
be, that does not leave man free to be irreligious if he will.”* 
Certainly, the course of Nature is very much what we should 





* Professor Parsons of Harvard, on the Origin of Species, American Journal 
of Science and Arts, July, 1860. 
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expect it to be, if life were a school for faith, and the great 
Author of Nature were proposing to lead us up to Himself, by 
law and design. Ulappy are they who can return, at length, 
to a devout faith, through the mazes of philosophy! “ Where- 
fore,” says Cudworth, “mere speculation, and dry mathemati- 
cal reason, in minds unpurified, . .... . cannot alone beget 
an unshaken confidence and assurance of so high a truth as 
this, the existence of one perfect understanding Being, the 
Original of all things. ...... For the Scripture faith is 
not a mere believing of historical things, and upon inartificial 
arguments or testimonies only, but a certain higher and Divine 
power in the soul, that peculiarly correspondeth with the 
Deity. Notwithstanding which, knowledge or science added 
to this faith, according to the Scripture advice, will make it 
more firm and steadfast, and the better able to -resist those 
assaults of sophistical reasonings that shall be made against. it.”* 

We will add only another thought in criticism of Mr. Spen- 
cer. We have already seen that the method of his first 
chapter, where he argues for the reality of an object of re-/ 
ligion from the universality of the ¢dea of such an object, is! 
capable of some improvement. But there are other religious} 
ideas, besides that of the existence of a First Cause, which! 
have nearly or quite the same universality. What “ soul of! 
truth” do they contain? Do they not “ adumbrate” some- 
thing real? What shall we say of those fundamental ideas, 
sin, ill-desert, the need of expiation? We know how they are 
often explained away, as having no supernatural reference, and 
sometimes as having no value beyond that of human fancies 
But rightly interpreted, in the true spirit of Mr. Spencer’ 
initial philosophy, they seem to us to come quite as near to th 
soul of truth, in matters of religion, as the bare notion of 
Supreme Power. Indeed, by “carrying a step further,” it 
various directions, the method of argument employed by to 







Spencer, it would not be difficult to establish a quite orthodo 
creed, of several articles. But this can only be hinted at here 








} 


* Preface to Intellectual System. 
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A true Christian philosophy does not pretend to explain 
everything, nor to comprehend the Absolute. But neither 
does it leave in uncertainty our relations to the Supreme 
Being,—His character, His law,—points of the utmost prac- 
tical importance. The result of Mr. Spencer’s religious theory 
is to leave us, like slaves, before the throne of an utterly in- 
cognizable Power, that will never reveal itself to man; while 
Christian faith rejoices in the assurance, from ‘‘ God manifest 
in the flesh,”—“ Henceforth I call you not servants; for the 
servant knoweth not what his lord doeth: but I have called 
you friends ; for all things that I have heard of my Father I 
have made known unto you.” All needful knowledge of the 
Divine character and plans is imparted to man through 
Curist. 
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Articte VI.—THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Tue old platform of religious exclusives—“ Pesolved, 1st, 
that the earth belongs to the saints; and—Jesolved, 2dly, 
that we are the saints”—was not original with the fanatics to 
whom it has been imputed. It is, in fact, but a summary of 
the code of public law which prevailed in Europe at the period 
when America was discovered. The nations calling them- 
selves Christian assumed the right of seizing and occupying 
all lands inhabited by barbarians, and in case of a dispute as 
to boundaries or priority of claim, the Pope was recognized as 
the supreme judge and divider among them, from whose de- 
crees there was no appeal but to the ultimate arbitrament of 
arms. A comparison of this simple code with that compli 
cated system of rules by which the intercourse of nations is 
now regulated, would show the advance which civilization has 
made in this respect since the Reformation. In modern pub- 
lic law, some apology for the seizure of territories, occupied 
by barbarians, is deemed necessary, beyond the grants of the 
Pope, or the natural rights of Christians to the ownership of 
the whole earth. There were certain rules by which Euro- 
pean nations agreed to divide the American continent among 
themselves, and these are still referred to among diplomatists 
in discussing questions of boundary and the like. But the 
validity of the original title is no longer allowed to be drawn 
into discussion, It is sufficient to say that all America is held 
under titles derived from the governments of Europe. And 
all questions of title, except as modified by local law, are de- 
cided according to the rules and principles of the European 
country to whose original sovereignty all rights of individual 
ownership refer. It is impossible, therefore, to suppress this 
fact, in any faithful investigation of our relations to Europe. 

Sut in addition to this, we must remember that every civi- 
lized community on this continent was originally constituted by 
the authority of some Eure»ean monarch, and for about two 
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centuries was governed by the laws, and disposed of by the will 
of the mother country. They were mere dependent colonies, 
having no rights except by the gift of their sovereigns, and, 
indeed, were held to be owned as the rightful property of 
those sovereigns, and liable as property to be assigned by one 
to another, or captured in war from one by another, at will, 
like any other absolute possession. They were mere appenda- 
ges of the political system of Europe, liable at any time, with- 
out any will or agency of their own, to be involved in the 
calamities and responsibilities of war, for objects in which 
they had no interest, and then to have the war ended by treaty 
in which their welfare received no consideration. Without 
having any voice in the matter, they could be transferred to 
new masters, or used in any other way as mere counters in the 
settlement of dynastic quarrels, or make-weights in the re- 
adjustment of the European “,Balance of Power.” 

The Declaration of Independence was the first breath of 
independent national life on this continent. The United 
States assumed at once the rank and the responsibilities of a 
real nation among nations, having the right to govern itself, to 
make war and peace, and to determine its own policy in rela- 
tion to other nations, according to its own judgment of its own 
interests and duties. This new nation was not in Eurepe, was 
not subject to the liabilities of the European governments, not 
interested in the rise and fall of European dynasties, not con- 
cerned for the maintenance of the balance of power in 
Europe, not subject to the calculations and complications of 
European statesmanship. It was a new sensation, an unsolved 
problem, to meet face to face an American nation, civilized, 
Christian, responsible, and respectable, demanding a place 
among the family of nations, as one of them, and yet separate 
and aloof from all the machinations of diplomacy, and uncon- 
cerned in any of the anxieties of state-craft. No wonder that 
kings and courts were at a loss and uneasy with such an anom- 
aly. From that day no art or effort has been left untried to 
bring the United States into their circle, as a new subject for 
their tricks and maneuvers. 

The philosophical student of history, who looks deeply into 
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the springs and currents of national sympathy and antipathy, 
will be struck with admiration at the completeness of our 
separation from European politics, so that no friendships 
ensnared us, no professions seduced us, no fears intimidated us, 
to swerve from our isolated position. From a century of 
dependence, we rose by a leap to independence. We had a 
war with France and a war with England, to prove that we 
were independent, and to show that «2 ventured to assert and 
enjoy our rights, as an independent power, unconnected with 
the political fortunes of European nations. And we began to 
be understood in Europe. The result was well stated by Mr. 
Richard Rush, who was our Minister to England from 1817 to 
1825. In the second series of his “ Memoranda of a Resi- 
dence at the Court of London,” he says : 

“Let me here give brief expression to a feeling I often had during my mission ; 
one which is common, I suppose, to every thinker of the United States abroad. 
It is, his feeling of entire independence of the combinations and movements 
going on among other powers. Properly improved, this makes his personal situ- 
ation agreeable, as well with the court where he may be residing, as with the 
entire diplomatic corps. For his country, he has only to be jus§ and fear not. 
The smalier Powers cannot have this calm assurance; and the representatives of 
the Great Powers naturally respect the office of American Minister, from a knowl- 
edge of the resources and growing power of the nation that sends him; and also 
(some of them) from dreaming of contingencies which may make the friendship 
of the United States desirable, though their maxim be, f Peace and commerce 
with all nations, entangling alliance with none.’ ) One of the members of the corps 
who witnessed the salutations passing between Lord Castlereagh and myself, 
said to me a few minutes afterwards, ‘ How happy you must feel in these (imes 
when none of us know what is to happen in Europe !—you belong to us, (meaning 
the corps), yet you are independent.’” pp, 357-8. 


Such was the practical estimate formed by diplomatists of 
the actual situation of the United States among the nations of 
Europe, as observed by one of tie most calm and cautious of 
our statesmen, with ample experience. We were among 
them, but not of them; concerned in all that concerned them, 
on the ground of common humanity and equal civilization ; 
liable to be affected in our interests by all their movements, 
which we were therefore obliged to comprehend and to watch; 
but not forming a part of their “system,” to be dictated to by 
their will, to be assigned our place by their arbitrament, or to 
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be disposed of in accordance with their varying interests or 
arbitrary caprices. We can appreciate the air of satisfaction, 
not to say pride, with which this experience was recorded and 
published. It was gratifying to the highest feelings of patriot 
ism. To realize the importance of the facts thus elicited, it is 
necessary to consider briefly the nature of the European 
Political System, of which our able representative was so glad 
that we were not a member. 

The Political System of Europe, as it existed at the time of 
Mr. Rush’s residence in England, was the result of the political 
history of Europe for three centuries, beginning with the reign 
of Charles the Fifth, and ending with the Congress of Vienna. 
It is the product of its wars, treaties. dynastic changes, and 
advancing intelligence and civilization. In all these changes, 
one dominant idea has been kept always in view by European 
statesmen, as more important than any family interests or any 
changes of dynasty or form of government. This paramount 
object of regard, this central point of guidance, this first 
meridian of all political reckonings, is oftenest designated by 
the name of the “ Balance of Power.” Personal ambitions 
and family interests, war and peace, have been made subordi- 
nate to this. The most elaborate treatises on public affairs 
have had for their object the elucidation of this subject, in its 
various bearings and consequences. To understand this sub- 
ject, in its infinite complications and implications, and to be 
able te steer among them all a successful course of administra- 
tion of affairs, made a man a statesman. Of this whole com- 
plex system of relations, obligations, and liabilities, the Balance 
of Power was so much the central principle, that the phrase is 
customarily used by writers to denote the whole Political Sys- 
tem, including all other elements as subordinate. 

Vattel’s definition of a Balance of Power—“ Such a disposi- 
tion of things as that no one potentate or state shall be able 
absolutely to predominate and prescribe to others ”—expresses 





rather the ostensible and praiseworthy object which ought to 
be aimed at, than the secret motives by which governments 
are commonly actuatetl, or the results actually attained by 
this great political system. The circle of nations who recog- 
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nize this system are supposed to maintain an understanding 
among themselves, that no one among them can interfere with 
the essential rights of another among them, without exposing 
itself to the censure of the rest, and then to the danger of a 
counter interference and coalition for the redress of the wrong. 
Also, that no one nation ought to acquire such surpassing 
power as to be able to defy this censure, or to domineer at 
pleasure over any or all of the rest. The coalitions to curb the 
grasping ambition of Charles the Fifth, of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and of Napoleon Bonaparte, are instances of gigantic struggle 
and vast combination of strength for the preservation of the 
Balance of Power. The occasions, methods, and limitatious, 
of this system have become a complex science, taxing the pow- 
ers of the profoundest scholars. Its application to the ever 
varying exigencies created by the ambition of kings, the prof: 
ligacy of their ministers, and the constantly shifting condi- 
tions of nations, has taxed to the utmost the sagacity of the 
wisest statesmen. It is a problem in history, which we shall 
not now attempt to solve, whether this theory of the Balance 
of Power, or the entire Political System of which it com- 
monly stands as the exponent, has been a blessing to mankind 
or a curse; whether it has prevented more wars than it has 
caused, or has mitigated rather than aggravated the severities 
of war; whether it has improved or injured the cause of liber- 
ty, and advanced or retarded the progress of civilization. 
There are not wanting able and weighty opinions on either 
side of the question. 

After the overthrow of Napoleon, the Congress of Vienna 
assumed the restoration of ths great political system, and 
placed its control and conservacion under the care of the Five 
Great Powers, as they were termed—Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, as a sort of Executive Commit- 
tee, whose united determinations were to bind all the rest. 
The British Government, indeed, on technical grounds and 
for domestic reasons, declined to become in form a party to 
the so-called Holy Alliance. But it participated fully in all 
the negotiatioas, and approved all the arrangements then 
made, and has at all times maintained and relied upon the ad- 
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justments then agreed upon. Its recent letter of remonstrance 
on behalf of Poland, is based upon the obligations of the 
Treaty of Vienna. The practical administration -of the ma- 
chinery so artistically arranged at Vienna, it must be confess- 
ed, has partaken quite largely of the ordinary irregularities of 
human institutions. A man setting himself down to study 
that arrangement and anticipate its results in forty years’ 
operation, would hardly bring out the actual state of things 
now existing in Europe. How it works in practice, we may 
learn, at least in part, from an eminent living writer, whose 
work is just now exciting great attention in the highest circles 
of Europe. 

Mr. Kinglake devotes the second chapter of his History of 
the Crimean Campaign to a delineation of the Public Laws of 
Europe, which he terms the Supreme Usage, and which he 
treats from the English point of view, in a very original as 
well as very Lnglish manner. The opening paragraphs are as 
follows : 


“The Supreme Law or Usage which forms the safeguard of Europe is not in a 
state so perfect and symmetrical that the elucidation of it will bring any ease or 
comfort to a mind accustomed to crave for well-defined rules of conduct. It is a 
rough and wild-growa system, and its observance can only be enforced by opin- 
ion, and by the belief that it truly coincides with the interests of every power 
which is called upon to obey it; but practically, it has been made to achieve a fair 
portion of that security which sanguine men might hope to see resulting from the 
adoption of an international code, Perhaps under a system ideally formed for 
the safety of nations and for the peace of the world, a wrong done to one state 
would be instantly treated as a wrong done to all. But in the actual state of the 
world there is no such bond between nations, It is true that the law of nations 
does not stint the right of executing justice, and that any Power may either remon- 
strate against a wrong done to another state, great or small, or may endeavor, if 
so it chooses, to prevent or redress the wrong by force of arms; but the duties of 
states in this respect are very far from being co-extensive with their rights. 

“In Europe, all states except the five great Powers are exempt from the duty of 
watching over the general safety ; and even astate which is one of the five great 
Powers is not practically under an obligation to sustain the cause of justice un- 
less its perception of the wrong is reénforced by a sense of its own interests, 
Moreover, no state, unless it be combating for its very life, can be expected to 
engage in a war without a fair prospect of success, But when the three circum- 
stances are present—when a wrong is being done against any state, great or small, 
when that wrong in its present or ulterior consequences happens to be injurious 
to one of the five great Powers, and finally, when the great Power so injured is 
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competent to wage war with fair hopes, then Europe is accustomed to expect that 
the great Power which is sustaining the hurt will be enlivened by the smart of 
the wound, and for its own sake, as well as for the public weal, will be ready to 
come forward in arms, or to labor for the formation of such leagues as may be 
needed for upholding the cause of justice. If a Power fails in this duty to itself 
and to Europe, it gradually becomes lowered in the opinion of mankind, and 
happily there is no historic lesson more true than that which teaches all rulers 
that a moral degradation of this sort is speedily followed by disasters of such a 
kind as to be capable of being expressed in arithmetic.” pp. 86, 37. 

“The obligation imposed upon a great state by this Usage is not a heavy yoke, 
for, after all, it does no more than impel a sovereign by fresh motives and by 
larger sanctions, to be watchful in the protection of his own interests, It quick- 
ens his sense of honor. It warns him that if he tamely stands witnessing a 
wrong which it is his interest and duty to redress, he will not escape with the 
reckoning which awaits him in his own dishonored country, but that he will also 
be held guilty of a great European defection, and that his delinquency will be 
punished by the reproach of nations, by their scorn and distrust, and, at last, per- 
haps, by their desertion of him in his hour of trial, But, on the other hand, 
the Usage assures a Prince that if he will but be firm in coming forward to re- 
dress a public wrong which chances to be collaterally hurtful to his own state, his 
cause will be singularly ennobled and strengthened by the acknowledgment of the 
principle that, although he is fighting for his own people, he is also fighting for 
every nation in the world which is interested in putting down the wrong-doer. 
Of course, neither this nor any other human law or usage can have any real 
worth except in proportion to the respect and obedience with which it is regarded ; 
but, since the Usage exacts nothing from any state except what is really for its 
own good as well as for the general weal, it is very much obeyed, and is always 
respected in Europe.” p. 40. 

“To keep alive the dread of a just and avenging war, should be the care of 
every statesman who would faithfully labor to preserve the peace of Europe, It 
is a poor use of time to urge a king or an emperor to restrain his ambition and his 
covetousness, for these are passions eternal, always to be looked for, and always 
to be combatted. For such a prince, the only good bridle is the fear of war.” 
p. 41. 


It is only by a figure of speech that the workings of such a 
rickety machine as this are called Law. And yet they are 
held to impose a certain obligation upon such nations as can 
be held within the circle. And they often serve the Powers 
as convenient pretexts and apologies for interference in the 
affairs of others, whether right or wrong. Some instructive 
views of the practical operation of this system, in the case of 
what are called Minor Powers, may be gathered from a cur- 
sory examination of the history of Modern Greece. About 
forty years ago, the people of Greece, of their own accord and 
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by their own motion, threw off the intolerable yoke of Turkey, 
and declared themselves an independent nation. Thereupon, 
and forthwith, the Three Great Powers took the nation in 
charge, forbade the further attempts of Turkey to subdue 
them, and .equired of them to confine their country forever 
within certain narrow limits, to become a hereditary monarchy, 
and to choose a king for themselves from among the royal 
families of Europe, subject to the approval of the Three Pow- 
ers. They also assumed the right of requiring the funding of 
the revolutionary debt, nominally of fourteen millions of 
dollars, although only five millions had reached the national 
treasury. In 1832, the Powers interfered again, creating 
another debt of ten millions, of which about one million went 
for roads and other beneficial objects, and the rest was absorb- 
ed by the harpies of King Otho’s court. In 1854, the debt had 
grown to sixty millions, and there was another interference of 
the Three Powers, resulting in a requisition that Greece 
should reserve annually 900,000 francs—nearly $200,000—for 
her creditors, out of a revenue barely reaching four millions 
per annum, in a country where material civilization is far in 
arrear. This requirement, after some years’ delay, was com- 
plied with for one year, and then followed a revolution. But 
Greece is still held by the bondage of this debt under the 
tutelage of the ever-present Three Powers, who allow no free 
choice to the people but to try over again the disastrous ex- 
periment so fully tried out in thirty years of unhappiness, of 
another hereditary dynasty, under a king subject to the ap- 
proval of the Powers. And the millstone of a debt of sixty 
millions, for which Greece never received above one-tenth of 
the value, is still bound about her neck, and the yearly pay- 
ment is to be coerced by the Powers, on penalty of war, and 
subjugation, and national extinction. Such is the working of 
the Political System of Europe, as organized by the Congress 
of Vienna, and administered by the Great Powers. Some 
American writers have spoken of the Holy Alliance as a thing 
of the past. Greece finds it a living Dominion, from whose 
grasp she as yet sees no possible way of escape. Perhaps 
some reflecting minds will trace out trom this example an 
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analysis of the principles involved in the Treaty of London, 
under which the Mexican republic is invaded by a European 
coalition to compel the payment of debts and claims even 
more exorbitant than those under which Greece is pressed to 
the earth, and will thus learn the meaning of the phrase, the 
extension of the Political System of Europe to the American 
continent. 

This sodality of nations, thus imposed upon Europe by the 
Congress of Vienna, and administered by the, Five Great 
Powers, or any three, or even two of them, (either England or 
France being always one), assumed the right to interfere at will 
with the internal policy of any state, and to require such an 
administration of its domestic affairs as they judged to be 
necessary to what was styled “the tranquillity of Europe.” 
No state was allowed to manage its own concerns or construct 
its own government, according to its own judgment of what 
was most for the welfare of its own people, but each was re- 
quired to conform its economy to a pattern laid down by the 
managing Powers. And this prerogative of review and con- 
trol was held to extend beyond the limits of the ring, and 
nations outside of Europe were to be coerced into conformity 
to the will of this overshadowing conspiracy. This tremend- 
ous machinery was guided by men of the highest sagacity and 
largest experience, and thoroughly devoted to its objects. 
They were too shrewd to attempt the reduction of all govern- 
ments to the uniformity of a common pattern, for they knew 
that diversity is inseparable from humanity. But they evi- 
dently had an ideal form or standard of perfection, and made 
it their constant aim to bring all governments into as near con- 
formity with this as circumstances would allow, and to repress 
all tendencies in the contrary direction. The beau-ideal of the 
Holy Alliance was an absolute monarchy, hereditary, and 
both imposed and maintained by military force. Constitu- 
tional monarchy, in its various grades, was recognized where it 
could not be avoided, with the proviso that the constitution 
must derive its validity from the grant of the monarch, and 
not by the will of the people. And then they held it to be 
quite competent for the sovereign to resume his grant, and set 
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aside the constitution, whenever he thought that the interests 
of the monarchy required. So a legislature, with powers 
more or less extended, could be tolerated, provided it owed its 
being to the gift of the crown. But it was not allowed that the 
people should create a legislature, and then offer to the king 
the privilege of reigning under such limited prerogative as 
they chose to prescribe. Revolutions might be permitted to 
succeed, where they resulted in hereditary governments, im- 
posed by the will of the Alliance, and maintained by military 
force. The antiquity of the Swiss republics, with their com- 
parative insignificance, and perhaps the difficulty of their sub- 
jugation, permitted them to continue; but no other republic 
was to exist in Europe, nor elsewhere if it could be prevented. 
The idea was utterly rejected, that it is in the power of a peo- 
ple, by their own will, and without asking leave or receiving 
assent from any body, to create a valid government, such 
that to revolt against it should be a crime by human and 
divine law. To this day, the reactionaries and conservatives 
of Europe do not allow that the authority of a government, 
thus originated, is of the same nature with that of one of 
their old monarchies. For this reason the sober mind of 
Europe is not shocked at the wickedness of the American 
secession, because they do not consider the casting off of such 
a government an offense against goud morals. Our govern- 
ment is generally regarded in Europe as a mere aggregation of 
individuals, to and from which men may come and go at 
pleasure, without incurring any moral obligation or violating 
any moral principle. 

It is upon this yround that we are to explain what appeared 
to Americans so shameless in the conduct of the French 
Emperor, when, in his letter to General Forey, he directed him 
to treat any government he might find in Mexico as merely 
provisional. The government of President Juarez is un- 
questionably the constitutional government of Mexico, and it 
has been supported by the great body of the people as such— 
the malcontent priests and their followers, and a few factions 
chiefs, only excepted. But it originated solely in the voice of the 
people, and neither had nor asked any other sanction than the 
popular will ;—and therefore Europe pronounces it only pro- 
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visional, and hence liable to be replaced by another of equal 
authority by any faction which could get possession of the 
Capital, so as to wield for a moment the forms of government 
at the accustomed seat of government. Another point gained 
by this subtlety is to give color to the pretext by which Mexico 
is held to be bound by the acts of the transient Usurper, 
Miramon; for if Juarez’ government is only provisional, Mira- 
mon’s had as much authority as his. And on no better ground 
than this, the Three Great Powers, Great Britain, France, and 
Spain, formed a coalition to invade Mexico, just as it was re- 
covering from the disorders of a long revolution, in order to 
coerce the payment of Miramon’s bonds, for which the scoun- 
drel bankers had paid the plundering brigand only at the rate 
of four or five cents on the dollar, And by the same rule, if 
Jeff. Davis had been smart enough to seize Washington City 
in 1861, and inaugurate himself as President of the United 
States, they might by and by be making war against us to 
compel the payment of his loans, for his government would 
have been provisional, and Europe decides in the case of 
Mexico that a constitutional government, sanctioned alone 
by the will of the people, is “ only provisional.” 

If there had been any doubt as to the real intent of the 
language employed in the diplomatic correspondence of the 
allied Powers and in the Emperor’s letter, it is all now dis- 
pelled by the action of the French commander since he got 
possession of the city of Mexico. He knew the object of the 
expedition, and what his master meant by his orders. Ile has 
treated the constitutional government of Mexico as no valid 
government, as a merely provisional arrangement, a locwm- 
tenens, until military power could come in and grant to the 
people a government conformed to the fundamental ideas of 
Europe. He first appoints by his own authority a commission 
of three persons, one a renegade Mexican, the instigator of the 
invasion, Almonte ; the second, the Archbishop, a servant of 
the sovereign of Rome, to give the sanction of the Pope to the 
proceeding; the third, Salas, the most unprincipled of all the 
chiefs who have aided to keep Mexico in turmoil for a genera- 
tion. These three convene a Council of Notables, selected by 
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themselves, who proceed at once to declare Mexico an Empire, 
and designate the Archduke Maximilian of Austria for Emper- 
or, with the provision that, if he declines, the Emperor of 
France shall designate a person to be their monarch. Here we 
have the true intent of the ambiguous phraseology which was 
used throughout by the allied powers, of their intention to se- 
cure to unfortunate Mexico the blessings of a stable govern- 
ment. They meant a frame of government not originating 
with the people, in the exercise of their own inherent rights, 
and which they were always at liberty to change for good 
cause, but one granted to the people by some authority above 
them. It is a legitimate outgo of the political system of 
Europe, as adjusted by the Congress of Vienna. 

We have devoted the more space to this attempted analysis 
of the political system of Europe, in order the better to show 
its antagonism to the ideas which have been adopted in Ameri- 
ca, both concerning the origin of valid governments, and as to 
the mutual relations of states or nations. But few words are 
necessary to explain the system which exists among the nations 
of this continent, and to make it manifest that the two systems 
cannot exist together in the Western Hemisphere without 
creating a constant and irrepressible conflict of irreconcilable 
ideas. It is the fundamental idea that underlies our institu- 
tions, that the state is for the people, and not the people for the 
state; that the state is valued for its benefits to the people, 
rather than the people for the greatness it adds to the state ; 
that the people are, in the order of nature, before the state, 
which they create by their will; and that, in like manner, the 
state is before the government, which it creates for itself, and 
may alter as it sees fit. Hence the stability of the government 
rests in the intelligence and patriotism of the people, and is pro- 
moted by whatever expands the minds and strengthens the 
principles of every class in society. The government neither 
stands on the grant of a superior, nor secures itself by keeping 
the people in subjection. For the sake of international comity 
and good neighborhood, it asks recognition, and courtesy, and 
justice from other nations, as its equals in rank, but would peril 
everything rather than concede that it owes its validity to the 
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grant of any potentate, or depends fof its continuance upon the 
strength of any foreign power. It would carry us over too 
much ground, to show in detail how perfectly such a govern- 
ment must shape itself to the people, and how such a people 
would grow up to their government, until it would become 
impossible to mold either the people or the government into 
compliance with the opposite political system. It were more 
practicable to exterminate them from the face of the earth 
than to make them patient and submissive subjects of a gov- 
ernment imposed upon them without their consent. It is 
more to our present purpose to consider the workings of this 
political system upon the international relations of independ- 
ent states. And the first thought which suggests itself is, that 
each state, creating its own government for its own purposes, 
will necessarily have such a government as it prefers, such as 
it can create, can administer, and can support, and defend— 
and no other. And hence it does not admit the right of any 
combination of states to judge for another state what is best 
for it, or to dictate to another what it may or may not have for 
itself. The people living under such institutions would feel an 
interest in the progress of civil liberty everywhere, and would 
extend a cheering sympathy to any people who were strug- 
gling worthily to obtain the boon of self-government; but the 
nation itself would maintain a pure and impartial neutrality, 
unless some extreme case should arise in which our own safety 
was involved, or where the voice of outraged humanity might 
call for interposition. We would neither attempt to ferce 
such institutions upon the unwilling, nor purchase them for 
the incompetent. Whatever people would have them must 
win them; and if they would enjoy them, must keep them. 
In a word, the principle of non-intervention, which some 
statesmen are vainly endeavoring to graft upon the political 
system of Europe, is the natural growth of the American 
system, or rather, it is a necessary part of the life of society on 
this Western Continent—to be asserted on all occasions, and 
maintained at all hazards. 

The European system, in its full blown development under 
the domination of the Holy Alliance, brought all Europe 
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under its control. The final struggle for popular rights was 
made in Spain, where the Cortez adopted a constitution by 
their own authority, and compelled the king to accept its con- 
ditions. Ferdinand the VII. appealed to the Holy Alliance 
to restore him to his legitimate prerogative, of governing by 
hereditary right, and making his people contented with such 
privileges as he saw fit to give them. It was a test case, and 
the absolutists were equal to the occasion. By their advice 
and consent, France sent an overwhelming army into Spain, 
in aid of the king, and totally broke the power of the popular 
party, leaving the throne as absolute as any in Europe. 
Europe was tranquilized, in the Vienna sense, and the Holy 
Alliance was at liberty to turn its attention to other continents 
for conquests to win, or dangers to repress. 

But while these struggles had been going on in Europe, and 
partly in consequence of them, a great change liad come over 
‘the political aspect of the New World. Our country no longer 
stood alone as the exponent of the American political system, 
and the object of absolutist jealousy. But this republic found 
itself at the head of a glorious sisterhood of free and indepen- 
dent states. The whole congeries of Spanish colonies on the 
continent of America, although in apparently the least possi- 
ble preparation for the enjoyment of free institutions, had been 
first thrown loose from the control of the parent country by 
the breaking up of the regular government, through the am- 
bition of Bonaparte; and having thus been compelled to assume 
the functions of self-government, they had severally, each 
by and for itself, success:ully asserted and won their independ- 
ence. The case is presented in a statesmanlike way by Mr. 
Adams, when Secretary of State under President Monroe, in 
his letter of instructions to Mr. Anderson, the first American 
minister to one of the Spanish Republics, dated May 27th, 
1823 : 


“The revolution of the Spanish colonies was not caused by the oppression 
under which they had been held, however great it had been. Their independence 
was first forced upon them by the temporary subjugation of Spain herself to a 
foreign power. They were, by that event, cast upon themselves, and compelled 
to establish governments of their own, Spain, through all the vicissitudes of 
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her own revolutions, has clung to the desperate hope of retaining, or of reclaim- 
ing them to her own control; and has waged, to the extent of her power, a dis- 
astrous war, to that extent, In the mind of every rational man, it has been for 
years apparent that Spain can never succeed to recover her dominion where it 
has been abjured; nor is it possible that she can long retain the small remnant 
of her authority yet acknowledged in some spots of the South American 
continent.” 

It was a great and glorious change for America, and was 
not unappreciated by the great men who were then at the 
head of affairs in this country. Mr. Webster said, in his cele- 
brated oration at the laying of the corner stone of the Bunker 
Hill monument, June 17th, 1825, that “ among the great events 
of the half century, we must respect certainly the revolution of 
South America; and we are not likely to overrate the impor- 
tance of that revolution, either to the growth of the country 
itself, or to the rest of the world. When the battle of Bunker 
Hill was fought, the existence of South America was scarcely 
felt in the civilized world. The thirteen little colonies of 
North America habitually called themselves the continent. 

3orne down by colonial subjugation, monopoly, and bigotry, 
those vast regions of the South were hardly visible above the 
horizon. But in our day there has been, as it were, a new 
creation. The southern hemisphere emerges from the sea. 
Its lofty mountains begin to lift themselves into the light of 
heaven ; its broad and fertile plains stretch out in beauty to 
the eye of civilized man; and at the bidding of the voice of 
political liberty, the waters of darkness retire.” 

With the exception of the British provinces north of us, the 
power of Europe was driven from the continent. From the 
lakes to Cape Horn, every foot of land had ceased to belong to 
the European political system, or to be in any way responsible 
for the “ Balance of Power” in the Old World. Mexico, in- 
deed, temporarily, and Brazil permanently, had adopted mon- 
archical forms of government, but they were entirely Ameri- 
can in interest. Fortunately, we had men in the administra- 
tion of our goverment, who possessed both the wisdom and 
the patriotism to comprehend the situation, and act as the 
oceasion required. It was the golden period of our political 
history. The devotion to public interests which characterized 
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the days of the revolution had not died out, for Jefferson, 
Madison, Marshall, Rufus King, and many of their com- 
patriots, were still alive. The native sagacity of our early 
statesmen which had baffled the diplomatic skill of Europe, 
had been ripened by the practical experience of thirty years in 
the administration of affairs at home and abroad. Private in- 
terest had not become so large as to withdraw most of the 
ablest men from public service. Party spirit had not eaten 
out the keen sense of what becomes the honor of the country. 
And slavery had not yet extinguished patriotism in half the 
states of the Union. It was in the lull of party strife called 
“the era of good feelings.” It was the transition period be- 
tween the patriotic inexperience of our infant government and 
the dominant selfishness of late years. Some of the men still 
in public life had participated in the cares of government when 
the indifference, if not contempt, of Europe for our insignifi- 
cance was a shield to us against aggression. All of them had 
participated in the anxious and critical period of the “second 
war of independence,” by which we had at length gained the 
respectful consideration of the European governments. It 
was a crisis in our affairs, and we had men who could see its 
importance, and who knew how to meet it. And it is not too 
much to say, that if the policy which they adopted had been 
properly carried out by their successors, we should have been 
saved from many humiliations, as well as many political evils, 
which have been, or will be our portion. 

The Holy Alliance had no thought of letting this whole con- 
tinent slip out of their hands. The instant that they saw “ the 
tranquillity of Europe ” restored by the suppression of popular 
freedom in Spain, their attention was turned towards this con- 
tinent, with a determiation first to resubjugate the colonies of 
Spain, and then to see what might be done towards breaking 
up the nest of dangerous principles in this country, and, if 
possible, put the United States into a situation where 
aeither their doctrines nor their example should again dis- 
turb the peace of Europe. The arrangements for this pur- 
pose were on the eve. of being concluded, indeed were only 
waiting for the formal adhesion of England, when the sudden 
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death of the British Secretary of Foreign Affairs laid the 
foundation for a change of policy in that government, which 
finally altered the whole course of events in Europe. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, best known by the title of 
Lord Castlereagh, which he bore during the life of his father, 
died* by his own hand, in a fit of insanity, caused, it was be- 
lived, by excessive care and labor in the session of parliament 
then just closed. He had managed tlie foreign affairs of Eng- 
land with consummate ability during all the latter years of 
the great continental conflict in Europe, which ended with the 
battle of Waterloo, and had taken a distinguished part in all 
the negotiations for the readjustment of boundaries and other 
relations of ali the countries of Europe. He was in full sym- 
pathy with the reactionary governments, and as earnest as 
any in favor of such measures as were thought best calculated 
to protect legitimate and established dynasties against all future 
revolutions in favor of popular rights or democratic ideas. 
For technical reasons, such as the forms of administration in 
England, he declined to make his government a party in form 
to the league of the Holy Alliance. But he acquiesed, tacitly 
at least, in the French invasion of Spain to suppress the Cortez. 
And he declared to Mr. Rush, our minister, that England 
would not assent to any pacification between Spain and the 
Spanish American states, that did not embrace the reéstablish- 
ment of the supremacy of the Spanish crown.t 

The death of Lord Castlereagh (Londonderry) gave the port- 


folio of Foreign Affairs to Mr. George Canning, who looked 


* In August, 1822. 

+ “ His lordship expressed regret that the United States viewed the question of in- 
dependence in the colonies differently from Engtand, giving as a reason the proba- 
ble weight of their counsels with the colonies; so that, although my government 
was no formal party to the mediation, if, nevertheless, it had harmonized with 
England on the question of independence, the hope would have been increased o 
seeing the dispute healed the sooner, through influence which, from local and 
political causes, the United States might mutually be supposed to have with 
the colonies, How far it was practicable to settle it, giving back to Spain her 
supremacy, and granting to the colonies a just government under her sway, was 
not for him to say; but it was the hope to which the European Alliance still 
clung.” Feb, 12,1819. Rush’s Memoranda, Vol. IL, p. 17. 
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at public relations in a light entirely different from that seen 
by his predecessor. He is regarded as the most philosophical 
statesman that Great Britain has had during the century. An 
original thinker, with sound common sense and liberal views, 
his character is not to be estimated without taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances and influences with which he was 
surrounded.* He not only declined to take part in any meas- 
ures for the military coercion of the Spanish American States, 
but he soon came to look at the full recognition of their inde- 
pendence as the only practicable method of restoring peace in 
South America, At the earliest practicable period’ after get- 
ting possession of his office, and prior to the actual invasion of 
Spain by the French, under the Duke D’Angouléme, he in- 
timated to the French Government that “ England considered 
the course of events as having substantially decided tlie ques- 
tion of the separation of the colonies from Spain,” although 
the formal recognition of their independence by her might be 
hastened or retarded by various causes. Mr. Rush, in giving 
an account of his first formal diplomatic interview with Mr. 
Canning, which was on the 16th of August, 1823, describes 
the informal conversation which they held on Spanish Ameri- 
can affairs. After the regular business of the interview was 
disposed of, Mr. Rush introduced the subject by referring to 
Mr. Canning’s intimation made to France, in March, and re- 
marked that he considered that note as a distinct avowal that 
England would not remain passive under any attempt by 
France to re-subjugate the Spanish colonies. Mr. Canning 
then asked Mr. Rush whether it was practicable for the 
United States to go hand in hand with England in such a 
policy. Thereupon arose a free and candid interchange of 





* Mr. Canning was an orator of the highest .rank, as well as a wise statesman 
and skillful diplomatist, His predecessor’s oratory was lampooned in ‘‘ The Two- 


penny Post Bag.” 


“ Why is a pump like Viscount Castlereagh ? 
Because it is an ugly thing of wood, 
That up and down its awkward arm doth play, 
And coolly spout, and spout, and spout away, 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood.” 
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thoughts, broadly covering the whole case. Mr, Rush persist- 
ently pressed the inquiry to learn the precise intentions of 
England in regard to the acknowledgment of the independence 
of the late colonies, as he was satisfied that the course of the 
United States would be influenced in no small degree by this 
consideration. Mr. Canning said that the question of recog- 
nition was yet an open one, but finally said that he was about 
to send a commission of inquiry which might lead to recog- 
nition.* 

We come now to the point which is of some importance, 
both historical and political, in its bearing on the importance 
to be attached to the course taken by our government. 
Which government, the American or the English, is entitled 
to the credit of taking the lead in the recognition of the Span- 
ish-American states as independent nations? On this general 
question there is no uncertainty. The United States origin- 
ated every step, in sending out a commission of inquiry, then 
in appointing consuls to these governments, and finally in con- 
ceding a full recognition of their nationality, and sending min- 
isters to negotiate treaties of amity and commerce. All this 
was done before the first step of inquiry was taken by Eng- 
land.+ And yet Mr. Canning is said to have claimed that he 


* Rush, Vol. II., pp. 400-404. 

+ In his letter of instructions to Mr. Anderson, before referred to, Mr, Adams, 
in narrating and justifying the course proposed by our government, says that, 
“Tn August, 1818, a formal proposal was made to the British government for a 
concerted and cotemporary recognition of the independence of Buenes Ayres, 
then the only one of the South American provinces that had no Spanish force con- 
tending against it, within its borders; and where it therefore most unequivocally 
existed in fact. The British government declined accepting the proposal them- 
selves, without, however, expressing any disapprobation of it; without discussing 
it as a question of principle, and without assigning any reason for the refusal, 
other than that it did not then suit with their policy. It became a subject of 
consideration at the deliberations of the Congress of Aix la Chapelle, in October, 
1818. There is reason to believe that it disconcerted projects which were there 


entertained of engaging the European Alliance in actual operations against the 
South Americans, as it is well known that a plan for their joint mediation between 
Spain and her colonies, for restoring them to her authority, was actually matured, 
and finally failed at that place, only by the refusal of Great Britain to accede to 
the condition of employing force eventually against the South Americans for its 
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“ spoke the word which called nations into being in the New 
World, to redress the balance of the Old.” And his biographer, 
Stapleton, labors to prove that the bold position taken by 
President Monroe originated in the suggestions, and was 
strengthened by the promised support, of Mr. Canning. And 
it has been the policy of some American politicians and writers 
on public affairs to take the same ground, for the purpose of 
depreciating the value of Mr. Monroe’s declaration. We have 
examined, with as much care and as much impartiality as we 
were able, all the evidence within our reach, and we have no 
hesitation in giving judgment that the course of our govern- 
ment was in no sense originated by the forethought or the 
sagacity of British statesmen, or emboldened by their courage, 
or the expectation of their countenance and support, but is 
to be credited in full to the wisdom and sagacity and patriotic 
courage of the American administration. And any attempt 
in any quarter to disparage the importance, or discredit the in- 
dependence of this proceeding, is unjust and wrongful in Eng- 


accomplishment. Some dissatisfaction was manifested by several of the members 
of the Congress at Aix la Chapelle, at this avowal on the part of the United 
States, of their readiness to recognize the independence of Buenos Ayres.” Mes- 
sage and Documents, March 15, 1826. House Doc. 129, p, 18. 

Dates are here quite important. The resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, calling for information on the subject, was passed the 38th of January, 1822. 
Mr. Clay’s brilliant and commanding speeches in favor of recognition, which so 
electrified the civilized world, were delivered in February. Although the House 
at first declined, February 5, to include an allowance in the General Appropria- 
tion Bill, 33 to 77, and afterwards failed by only one vote to lay Mr. Clay’s reso- 
lution on the table, 71 to 72, yet after the debate, the declaration of interest 
in the cause of South American independence was adopted, 134 to 12, and the 
pledge to support the President in his measures, passed 87 to 68. The Presi- 
dent’s Message was transmitted to Congress on the 8th of March, in which he 
“ declared his own persuasion that the time had arrived when in strict conform- 
ity to the law of nations, and in the fulfillment of the duties of equal and im- 
partial justice to all parties, the acknowledgment of the Independence declared 
by the Spanish American colonies could no longer be withheld.” The appropri- 
ation was made by Congress, May 4th, and on the 17th of June, Mr. Torres was 
received by the President as Chargé d’Affairs from the republic of Columbia. 
Mr. Adams says that “the immediate consequence of our recognition was the 
admission of the vessels of the South American nations, under their own colors, 
into the ports of the principal maritime nations of Europe.” Doc. p. 21. 
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lishmen, and unpatriotic and mean in Americans. Of course 
it is impossible to present in these pages a detailed summary 
of the evidence on which this judgment rests. We can only 
indicate a few of the leading points in the case. 

Mr. Stapleton, in his elaborate memoir of the public life of 
Mr. Canning, represents that statesman as having a desire to 
recognize the Spanish American states, with a view to coun- 
teract certain apprehended schemes of the French government, 
who might seek to acquire some of those territories as an in- 
demnity for the cost of the invasion which restored absolutism 
in Spain. “It was with this view,” he says, “that towards 
the latter end of August, 1823,” he “sownded Mr. Lush, as 
to whether the moment were not arrived when the two govern- 
ments” “might not come to some understanding with each 
other on the subject,” so as to unite in some statement of 
principles, &e. Memoir, Vol. IL, p. 24. And this account of 
the affair is followed and substantially copied by the North 
American Review for 1856, Vol. 82, p. 487. 

Now we have Mr. Rush’s own account of this interview, 
from which it is plain that it was Mr. Rush who introduced 
the subject, and who not only “sounded” Mr. Canning, but 
interrogated him, and persisted in seeking the desired informa- 
tion as to his views, and pressed upon him the direct and sim- 
ple and American method of dealing with the difficulty, by 
immediate recognition, as the wisest and safest policy. And it 
is impossible to read Mr. Rush’s book without the conviction 
that he is a most considerate writer, conscientiously careful to 
make his statements in the most exact accordance with 
truth, and singularly free from a desire to magnify his own 
merits or glorify his own abilities, or in any way to exalt his 
own reputation at the expense of the truth, or of any other 
person. There is no modern writer whose statements bear 
more convincing marks of calm and exact verity. 

It was on the 16th of August, 1823, that Mr. Rush had his 
first formal diplomatic conference with the new secretary. It 
was held at the particular request of Mr. Rush, for the especial 
purpose of opening negotiations on five or six subjects, (all un- 
connected with Spanish America), which had been particularly 
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and freshly committed to him by his government. THe says of 
the conference, “ The proper object of it being over, I tran- 
siently asked him,” Mr. Canning, “some question concerning 
the aspect of affairs in Spain, as the defection of Ballasteros from 
the constitutional cause had given rise to much apprehension 
of final disaster. Receiving a general response in the same 
tenor, Mr. Rush remarked that there would be one consolation 
left, that Great Britain would not allow the Powers to stop the 
emancipation of the colonies. This remark he based upon Mr. 
Canning’s letter te the French minister, dated March 31, 1823, 
which simply expressed the belief of England that no attempt 
would be made by France to bring any of the Spanish colonies 
under her dominion, either by conquest or cession. Mr. Can- 
ning, without a positive assent, asked what the American 
government would say to a joint movement with England for 
this object. Mr. Rush replied that he had no instructions on 
that point, but would make the inquiry informally if it was 
desired, but could do it with more advantage if he knew the 
precise position of England towards those countries, especially 
as to the material point of acknowledging their independence. 
Mr. Canning admitted his own belief that America was lost to 
Europe, but England must for the present leave the question 
open for Spain to do what she could towards making terms 
with the colonies. Mr. Rush, “ wishing to be still more espe- 
cially enlightened,” pressed the inquiry whether England was 
“contemplating any steps which had reference to the recogni- 
tion.” Mr, Canning answered that it was proposed to send out a 
commission of inquiry to Mexico, such as the United States sent 
in 1817 to Buenos Ayres. And then he suggested the specific 
proposal that the two countries should in some unebjectiona- 
ble way cause it to be known that they were agreed in the 
opinion that France ought not to extend her efforts at subjuga- 
tion to the colonies. Mr. Rush expressed no opinion either for 
or against this suggestion, but’ promised to communicate it to 
his government. See Memoranda, Vol. II., pp. 397-404. 
Such, we have no doubt, is a true history of the “sounding” 
process, as it took place on the 16th of August. On the 22d, Mr, 
Canning, in turn, “sounded Mr. Rush,” by an “ unofficial and 
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confidential” note, renewing the suggestion which the latter had 
finally drawn from him, of a joint declaration against further 
attempts to subjugate the colonies, and inquiring whether he 
considered himself authorized to sign a convention, or to ex- 
change ministerial notes to that effect. Mr. Rush replied, next 
day, that what his government most earnestiy desired was to 
see those states “received into the family of nations by the 
Powers of Europe, and especially by Great Britain ;” that the 
sentiments in the note were shared by the United States, who 
considered the recovery of the colonies of Spain to be entirely 
hopeless, and would “regard as highly unjust, and as fruitful 
of disastrous consequences, any attempt on the part of any 
European power, to take possession of them by conquest, by 
cession, or on any other ground or pretext whatever,” but that 
his instructions were silent as to any manner in which these 
principles should be avowed. We cannot go over the whole 
of this negotiation, Mr. Rush’s account of which extends to 
above forty pages; but the intelligent reader will see in the 
sentence last quoted, the spirit, and almost the very language 
of President Monroe’s declaration, issued three months after- 
wards. Whoever examines it attentively will see that Mr. 
Rush adhered, throughout the correspondence and conferences, 
to the one indispensable point of recognition as the prelimi- 
nary, declining to take any step or agree to any measure until 
that was accorded; while he at the same time maintained a 
scrupulous regard for our friendly relations with both France 
and Spain. On the other hand, Mr. Canning continually 
avoided the promise of recognition at once, evidently with a 
view to secure advantages which he hoped to gain for England 
by the delay. The farthest he could go was to say that England 
would acknowledge the independence of the colonies at once, 
“in case France should employ force” to subjugate them, or if 
Spain “should attempt to put a stop to the trade of Britain” 
with them. And he finally closed the conference on the 26th 
of November, by informing Mr. Rush that he had judged it 
best for England to act alone, and had accordingly already 
entered into communication with France on the subject. He 
therefore wished the whole affair, as far as concerned a united 
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movement with this country, to remain as it had been, in- 
formal and unofficial—“ not as a proposition alrez«, made, 
but as evidence of the nature of one which it would have been 
his desire to make,” had Mr. Rush been empowered to respond 
to it. 

On the 2d of December, 1823, President Monroe communi- 
cated his annual Message to Congress, in which he laid down, 
broadly and clearly, the doctrine held by this government con- 
cerning the new relation subsisting between this continent and 
the nations of Europe. After alluding with deep interest to 
the struggles for liberty in Greece, and to the disappointment 
of our expectations in regard to Spain and Portugal, he pro- 
ceeds to observe— 


“Of events in that quarter of the globe with which we have so much inter- 
course, and from which we derive our origin, we have always been anxious and 
interested spectators, The citizens of the United States cherish sentiments the 
most friendly in favor of the liberty and happiness of their fellow-men on that 
side of the Atlantic. In the wars of the European Powers, in matters relating to 
themselves, we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our policy so 
to do. It is only when our rights are invaded, or seriously menaced, that we re- 
sent injuries, or make preparations for our defense. With the movements in this 
hemisphere, we are of necessity more immediately connected, and by causes 
which must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. The political 
system of the Allied Powers is essentially different in this respect from that of 
America, This difference proceeds from that which exists in their respective 
governments. And to the defense of our own, which has been achieved with so 
much expense of blood and treasure, and matured by the wisdom of their most 
enlightened citizens, and under which we have exjoye4 most unexampled felicity, 
this whole nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amica- 
ble relations subsisting between the United States and these Powers, to declare, 
that we should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the ex 
ing colonies or dependencies of any European Power we have not interfered, and 
shall not interfere. But with the governments who have declared their independ- 
ence, and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great considera- 
tion, and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition, 
for the purposes of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European Power, in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. In the war between these 
Governments and Spain, we declared our neutrality at the time of their recogni- 
tion, and to this we have adhered, and shall continue to adhere, provided no 
change shall occur, which, inthe judgment of the competent authorities of this 
Government, shall make a corresponding change on the part of the United States 
indispensable to their security.” 
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He also informs Congress that in the pending negotiations 
with Russia, which he had entered upon, through a desire, 
“by this friendly proceeding, of manifesting the great value 
which we have invariably attached to the friendship of the 
Emperor, and our solicitude to cultivate the best understand- 
ing with his government,” he had judged the occasion a 
proper one “for asserting, as a principle in which the rights 
and interests of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered subjects for future colonization by any European 
power.” 

These paragraphs, taken together, present three distinct 
articles of faith or principles of action, growing out of the 
newly won independence of the Spanish American countries. 

1. That the American continents, (leaving out the islands), 
are henceforth not to be considered subject to any future colon- 
ization by any European nation. 

2. That we shall consider any attempt on the part of the 
European powers to extend their political system to any portion 
of this hemisphere as “dangerous to our peace and safety,” 
and of course to be counteracted or provided against as we 
shall deem advisable in any case. 

3. That for any European power to interfere with any 
American government for the purpose of oppressing or dic- 
tating to them unjustly, or of controlling their destiny by 
force or threats, would be viewed by us as “the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States,” which 
we should be called upon to notice by protest or remonstrance, 
or in such way as we should think our honor. and interest re- 
quired. 

This declaration, so plain, so explicit, and so firm, electrified 
Europe, which had begun to learn, by the results of the war of 
1812, that the United States were to be respected for their 
strength, even where they were hated for their free institutions. 
Indeed, it may be said to have astonished both continents, by 
the boldness of front which it assumed. Mr. Rush tells us 
that “when the message arrived in London, the whole doeu- 
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ment excited great attention. It was upon all tongues, the 
press was full of it, the Spanish American deputies were over- 
joyed, Spanish American securities rose in the market, and the 
safety of the new states from European coercion was consider- 
ed as no longer doubtful.” Vol. IL, p. 458. Mr. Stapleton, 
the biographer of Canning, says that “coupled with the re- 
fusal of Great Britain to take part in a Congress, similar to 
those which had met at Vienna, Aix la Chapelle, Laybach, 
and Verona, it effectually put an end to the project of assem- 
bling one, since, with the intentions of Great Britain and the 
United States thus unequivocally declared, such an assembly 
would have been utterly unable to have given effect to its own 
resolutions.” Vol. IL., p. 40. 

In the debate on the reply to the King’s speech at the open- 
ing of Parliament, February 6th, 1823, Mr. Brougham said, 
“* The question with regard to South America was now, he be- 
lieved, disposed of, or nearly so; for one event had recently 
happened, than which no event had ever dispersed greater 
joy, exultation, and gratitude, over all the freemen of Europe ; 
that event which was decisive on the subject, was the language 
had with respect to Spanish America in the speech or message 
of the President of the United States to the Congress.” He 
proceeded to state, as an indisputable fact, that “ Ferdinand 
had been promised by the Emperor Alexander, that if the 
King of Spain would throw off the constitutional fetters by 
which he was trammeled, he would assist him in recovering 
his transatlantic dominions.” “In that case, however, assist- 
ance would not have been given openly, but in a covert, 
underhand way.” And-he concluded this part of the subject 
by expressing his belief that “if the declaration of the United 
States did not put an end to such attempts on the independ- 
ence of the colonies; if a vigorous resistance were not opposed 
to such machinations, sooner or later, the liberties of those 
colonies would fall a sacrifice to the intrigues of Spain and 
the Allied Powers.” Stapleton, pp. 46-47. 

Sir James Mackintosh, June 15th, 1824, on the Recognition 
of the Spanish Ameritan States, in the House of Commons, 
bears this testimony to its importance : 
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“ Although the attention of the House is chiefly directed to the acts of our own 
government, it is not foreign to the purpose of my argument to solicit them, for 
a few moments, to consider the admirable message sent on the 2d of December, 
1823, by the President of the United States to the Congress of the great Repub- 
lic. I heartily rejoice in the perfect agreement of that message with the princi- 
ples professed by us to the French minister, and afterwards to all the great Pow- 
ers of Europe, whether military or maritisie, and to the great English State be- 
yond the Atlantic. I am not anxious to ascertain whether the message was influ-’ 
enced by our communication, or was merely the result of similarity of principle, , 
and coincidence of interest. The United States had, at all events, long preceded 
us in the recognition, They sent consuls and commissioners two years before 
us, who found the greater part of South America quiet and secure, und in the 
agitations of the remainder met with no obstacles to friendly intercourse. This 
recognition neither interrupted amicable relations with Spain, nor occasioned re- 
monstrance from any Powerin Europe. They solemnly renew that declaration in 
the message before me. That wise government, in grave but determined lan- 
guage, and with that reasonable and deliberate tone, which becomes true courage, 
proclaims the principles of her policy, and makes known the cases in which the 
care of her own safety will compel her to take up arms for the defense of other 
states. I have already observed the coincidence with the declarations of England ; 
which, indeed, is perfect, if allowance be made for the deeper, or, at least, more 
immediate interest in the independence of South America, which near neighbor- 
hood gives to the United States, This coincidence of the two great. English com- 
monwealths, (for so I delight to call them, and I heartily pray that they may be 
forever united in the cause of justice and liberty), cannot be contemplated without 
the utmost pleasure by every enlightened citizen of either, Above all, Sir, there 
is one coincidence between them, which is, I trust, of happy augury to the whole 
civilized world:—they have both declared their neutrality in the American con- 
test, as long as it shall be confined to Spain and her former colonies, or as long as 
no foreign power shall interfere.” 


Mr. Webster, in his great speech in Congress, on the Pana- 
ma Mission, April 11th, 1826, expressed his entire concurrence 
in the sentiment expressed by ot':er gentlemen, that “ this 
Declaration of Mr. Monroe was wise, reasonable, and _patri- 
otic.” And he had understood that “it was considered, 
weighed, and distinctly approved by every one of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers at that time.” Tle adds, that “it met with the 
entire concurrence and the hearty approbation of the country. 
The tone which it uttered found a corresponding response in 
the heart of the free people of the United States.” And he 
thus eloquently describes its general reception and effect : 


“The people saw, and they rejoiced to see, that on a fit occasion, our weight 
had been thrown into the right scale, and that, without departing from our duty, 
we had done something useful, something effectual, for the cause of civil liberty. 
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One general glow of exultation, one universal feeling of the gratified love of liber- 
ty, one conscious and proud perception of the consideration which the country 
possessed, and of the respect and horor which belonged to it, pervaded all 
bosoms. Possibly, the public enthusiasm went too far; it certainly did go far, 
But, Sir, the sentiment which this declaration inspired was not confined to our- 
selves, Its force was felt everywhere, by all those who could understand its ob- 
ject and foresee its effect. In that very House of Commons, of which the gentle- 
man from South Carolina has spoken with such commendation, how was it re- 
ceived? Not only, Sir, with approbation, but, I may say, with no little enthu- 
siasm. While the leading minister [Mr. Canning] expressed his entire concur- 
rence in the sentiments and opinions of the American President, his distinguish- 
ed competitor [Mr. Brougham] in that popular body, less restrained by official 
decorum, and more at liberty to give utterance to all the feelings of the occasion, 
declared that no occasion had ever created greater joy, exultation, and gratitude 
among all the free men in Europe; that he felt pride in being connected by blood 
and language with the people of the United States; that the feeling disclosed by 
the message became a great, a free, and an independent nation; and that he hoped 
his own country would be prevented by no mean pride, or paltry jealousy, from 
following so noble and glorious an example.” 

Such a declaration, so uttered, and received with such dis- 
tinguished consideration, and followed by so momentous re- 
sults, ought not to be regarded as of trifling significance or of 
transient authority. By it the United States took the posi- 
tion which of right belonged to them, as the first of American 
republics, the proper representative of American principles, 
the faithful defender of American interests. It was as Mr. 
Edward Livingston termed it, “a pledge to the world,” and 
involved national obligations and responsibilities which will 
never die out, so long as we remain a free republic. For the 
obligations assumed by nations do not die with those who in- 
curred them, or cease to bind because not duly valued by a 
succeeding generation. It became and is to us, in our rela- 
tions with both Europe and America, the point of honor, in 
losing which, we become a base nation, for honor is the chastity 
of nations, as patriotism is the faith of their citizens. It is to 
be regretted that so many of our own politicians, from one 
motive and another, have either grievously misapprehended 
the import of the declaration, or have been insensible of its 
importance as well as of its permanent force. The learned 
and judicious compilers of Appleton’s Cyclopedia have cor- 
rectly pronounced it “a platform of principle on this import- 
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ant subject, which has been approved by the prominent states- 
men of the country, from the time of its proclamation to the 
present.” 

It was perhaps unfortunate that the Monroe Doctrine, shortly 
after its promulgation, but under a change of political party 
tactics, became mixed up with the discussions concerning the 
Congress of Panama. Narrow. minded partisans, on the one 
side and the other, thought it necessary to attack or defend 
the administration by expanding or narrowing the scope of 
this doctrine, until it finally seemed to many that the Panama 
Congress was the culmination of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
perished when that failed. Whereas the Panama Congress 
was, at the most, but a measure designed to apply and carry 
out the Monroe Doctrine, if found advisable in a certain con- 
nection. 

Mr. Benton, in his “ Abridgment of the Debates,” makes a 
note to this part of President Monroe’s message, quoting a 
passage from President Adams’s Panama message, where he 
states it as one of the objects of consultation at the proposed 
Congress, whether it was advisable to form “an agreement be- 
tween all the parties represented at this meeting, that each will 
guard, by its own means, against the establishment of any 
future European colony within its borders;” and says this is 
“an authoritative exposition of the scope and: extent of the 
Monroe Doctrine.” Whereas, the exclusion of European colon- 
ization was but one of three distinct points of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and the measure suggested by Mr. Adams, so far 
from defining the “extent and scope,” was merely an appli- 
cation of the doctrine to a transient occasion. The Administra- 
tion saw indications of a tendency among the new republics to 
fling themselves upon the protection of our government, with- 
out proposing to make use of their own resources for their own 
defense. And they were anxious to have the conference so 
managed as to lead these infant nations to a manly assumption 
of the dignity of independence, teaching them to feel its re- 
sponsibilities, by practising its duties of self-assertion and self- 
protection, as well as to enjoy its benefits. And to effect this 
result, they projected the agreement referred to. But that 
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was not itself the Monroe Doctrine, nor did it determine either 
the “scope and extent ” of the doctrine, or the course to which 
it might lead our government at other times or under other 
circumstances. 

Mr. Benton further describes the occasion of the declaration ; 
that “the Holy Alliance for the maintenance of the order of 
things which they had established in Europe, took it under ad- 
visement to extend their care to the young American republics 
of Spanish origin, and to convert them into monarchies, to be 
governed by sovereigns of European stocks—such as the Holy 
Allies might put upon them. It was against the extension of 
this European system to the two Americas that Mr. Monroe 
protested.” And the Worth American Review for 1856, in an 
Article displaying no inconsiderable acquaintance with histori- 
cal facts pertaining to the question, says of the declaration: 

*‘ Originated for the purpose of meeting a particular conjuncture of events, it 
finds in them alone its real purport and justification. Wise and seasonable with 
reference to the circumstances of the time at which it was promulgated, it ceased 


to be of any force even as a Presidential recommendation, as soon as the crisis 
which called it forth had passed.” Vol. 82, p. 489. 


It is true that the occasion of the Monroe Declaration was as 
is described. But the cause was the antagonism of the two po- 
litical systems of Europe and America, and the object was not 
merely to prevent the present danger of invasion, but to warn 
off the incompatible system from ever attempting to force itself 
upon this continent. The danger was transient, but the cause 
of the danger was permanent, and the principle enunciated 
was of general application, as long as the cause remains, in the 
existence of an incompatible system, which its supporters de- 
sired to make universal. The utterances of great principles 
which are most effective, are commonly made upon occasions. 
So it is with the scriptures of truth. The law of nations has 
been wrought out and formed into a tolerably logical system of 
general principles, solely through the methods by which gov- 
ernments have met occasions. And to argue that great princi- 
ples put forth, like those of the Monroe Doctrine, to meet an 
occasion, therefore * cease io be of any force” “as soon as the 
crisis which called it forth had passed,” is to bury out of sight 
all the lessons of history and all the wisdom derived from hu- 
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man experience. The Monroe Doctrine was not so understood 
by those who advanced it. _The meditated intervention or inva- 
sion, and even the international conference which was to 
arrange for it, were stifled in their inception by this bold decla- 
ration of the determination of a great people. The danger 
which called forth the utterance passed away at the instant 
that word was proclaimed. But the administration, which 
sent forth so potent a declaration, intended that it should serve 
for the future as well as the present. This is proved by the 
earnestness with which Mr. Monroe reiterated the Doctrine, 
with its reasons, after the existing danger had passed away. 
Speaking of the Spanish American States, whose independ- 
ence was not yet acknowledged by Europe, the Message to 
Congress of December 7th, 1824, says : 

“The deep interest which we take in their independence, which we have 
acknowledged, and in their enjoyment of all the rights incident thereto, especially 
in the very important one of instituting their own governments, has been declared, 
and is known to the world, Separated as we are from Europe by the great 
Atlantic Ocean, we can have no concern in the wars of the European Govern- 
ments, nor in the causes which produce them. The Balance of Power between 
them, into whichever scale it may turn in its various vibrations, cannot affect us, 
It is the interest of the United States to preserve the most friendly relations with 
every power, and on conditions fair, equal, and applicable to all, But in regard 
to our neighbors our situation is different, It is impossible for the European 
Governments to interfere in their concerns, especially in those alluded to,”—[of 
instituting their own governments|—“ which are vital, without affecting us; in- 
deed, the motive which might induce such interference in the present state of the 
war between the parties, if war it may be called, would appear to be equally appli- 
cable tous, It is gratifying to know that some of the Powers with whom we 
enjoy a very friendly intercourse, and to whom these views have been communi- 
cated, have appeared to acquiesce in them.” 


This settles the question as to the scope and extent of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the permanent force which it was in- 
tended to possess. Mr. Monroe here used the technical phrase, 
“Balance of Power,” to designate the “ political system” 
which he would spurn. It was not merely the defeat of the 
threatened invasion that he aimed at, nor even a counterblast 
‘to the Holy Alliance that he wished to put forth. But he 
would separate us forever from the complications of the Balance 
of Power in Europe, and vindicate forever the right of Amer- 
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ican nations to construct their own governments according to 
their own views of their own welfare, without the liability of 
interference by other governments intent upon serving their 
own interest. The great deliberation and forethought with 
which our government formed its conclusions, as well as the 
independence of European suggestion or influence with which 
it acted, is shown by the correspondence which the Presi- 
dent held with Mr. Jefferson, at a date before it was possible 
for him to have learned anything definite concerning Mr. Can- 
ning’s intentions as to recognition. An extract of a letter 
from the Sage of Monticello to Mr. Monroe, dated the 24th of 
October, 1823, shows also the views entertained by both of 
these learned and experienced statesmen, as to the breadth of 
scope and permanence of application of the principles under 
consideration. 


“ The question presented by the letters you have sent me is the most momen- 
tous which has ever been offered to my contemplation, since that of indepen- 
dence. That made us a nation; this sets our compass, and points the course which 
we are to steer through the ocean of time, And never could we embark on it under 
circumstances more auspicious, Our first and fundamental maxim should be, 
never to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe. Our second, never to suffer 
Hurope to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs, America has a set of interests, 
(North and South,) distinct from those of Europe, and peculiarly her own, She 
should therefore, have a system of her own, separate and apart from that of Eu- 
rope; the last is laboring to become the domicil of despotism; our endeavors 
should surely be to make our hemisphere that of freedom.” 


The National Intelligencer, a paper in which we used to 
look only for the elevated utterances of an enlightened patri- 
otism, had an editorial Article in its issue of March 11th, 1863, 
designed to show that the Monroe Doctrine was nothing more 
than “a caveat addressed to the Holy Alliance, and so of mere- 
ly temporary import.” And it concludes that, 


“The contingency which it was instituted to meet never occurred, and hence 
there was no necessity for its enforcement. We have no disposition to call it a 
brutum fulmen, or to disparage the patriotic impulse to which it owed its origin ; 
but it no longer exists save as a Presidential precedent which Congress declined 
to endorse. The creature of circumstances, it perished so soon as the circum- 
stances disappeared which gave it life and activity. Ina similar juncture, it 
would remain for the wisdom of the country to decide, upon a similar course, if 
that should be considered the most expedient and proper.” 
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This Article has been supposed to have a common origin with 
the more elaborate disquisition in the North American Re- 
view for April, 1856, the views and arguments being much 
alike, and coming to asimilar conclusion, which is thus ex- 
pressed in the Review: 


“ While, therefore, the Monroe Doctrine with regard to forcible interven- 
tion was still a living question, it failed to meet the sanction of Congress, in 
whose judgment it seemed at least prudent to delay the adoption of any measures 
corroborative of the President’s suggestions, until such intervention had actually 
taken place. The declaration of the President did not commit the policy of the 
country to any specific action in the premises, It rested with Congress to give 
it life and activity, and this Congress declined to do. Upon the wisdom of this 
decision we do not undertake to pronounce; we merely state the facts, for the 
purpose of drawing the conclusion that this branch of the Monroe Doctrine is not 
a living and substantive principle of our governmental policy. In case, however, 
of any emergency similar to that which prompted the declaration of Mr. Monroe, 
it would be competent for Congress to resuscitate and enforce the principle he an- 
nounced, not because it was the doctrine of Mr. Monroe, but because it might be 
deemed wise and expedient at the time. Let the dead past bury its dead. To 
act in the living present is as sound a maxim in public affairs as in private life.” 
Vol. 82, page 493, 


It is a mistake, into which we are surprised that so able a 
statesman as General Cass has also fallen, to suppose that the 
Monroe Doctrine lacks any element of force or authority in 
consequence of not having been formally confirmed or enacted 
by Congress. It is a matter that pertains exclusively to the 
President, and his declaration gives it complete validity. By 
the distribution of powers in our frame of government, ques- 
tions of international relation and diplomacy, except the declara- 
tion of war, are committed to the executive department. A 
resolution of approval, or even an act of Congress, may some- 
times be of value, in any emergency, to show that the repre- 
sentatives of the people by states and districts are in full accord 
with the President, who acts for the whole nation as a unit. 
But the nation is as fully committed, and foreign powers are at 
liberty and bound to recognize our national determination on 
such a point, in a declaration of the President of the United 
States, as though the matter had been solemnly enacted by 
both Houses of Congress, and even ratified by the people in 
town meeting all over the country. 
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But it is equally a mistake to suppose that the Holy Alli- 
ance, the Balance of Power, or the Political System of Europe, 
are no longer of concern to us, or that the danger is passed 
of a European invasion for the purpose of dictating to Ameri- 
can nations the form of government under which they may 
live. Ifthe Holy Alliance were indeed utterly abrogated and 
forgotten, it would not therefore follow that there is no longer 
reason to fear the introduction of the European system of poli- 
tics in this hemisphere. The Balance of Power is still the 
central idea of European statesmanship. The doctrine still 
prevails, that rights are not inherent in the people, but granted 
to them by the crown or the conqueror; and that it cannot be 
a valid or “stable” government which has been created solely 
by the will of the people, and holds its authority from no higher 
source than “ the consent of the governed.” Unhappy Greece, 
which succumbed to the European system, is at this day as des- 
titute of the blessings of good government as the most unfortu- 
nate of the American republics which rejected that system. And 
every nation in Europe stands liable to interference from its 
neighbors, for ends and with purposes lying outside of the 
mutual relations between it and the interfering powers. Nor 
were the statesmen of Europe ever more eager than they are 
to-day, to make their system of policy as dominant in the New 
World as it is in the Old: Those persons are doubtless greatly 
mistaken who imagine that the Great Rebellion was inaugura- 
ted without help or counsel from Europe; or that the confident 
reliance upon European help sprung only from the heated 
imaginations of the arch traitors; or that the instant recogni- 
tion of belligerent rights in the rebels was a sudden after- 
thought, suggested at the moment; or that the command of 
vast resources in Europe, by the rebels, was merely a matter of 
private arrangement with Messrs. Spence and Laird and their 
associates. Great effects require adequate causes. It is hardly 
supposable that the ready coalition and instant action of the 
three powers, England, France, and Spain, which united in the 
invasion of Mexico for the purpose of imposing a government 
upon that free people, were the effect merely of a sudden 
resolve to improve an unlocked for opportunity. We must 
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rather believe that there was, somewhere, a preéxisting concert 
of design, to help the rebellion into full being, and thus make 
an opportunity, while our government was embarrassed, to 
overthrow the Monroe Doctrine, and get at once a firm footing 
on this continent for the political system of Europe. It will 
require a succinct but careful examination of this Mexican 
affair, to show precisely the present position of our government 
in regard to the Monroe Doctrine in its practical applications 
under the existing aspect of affairs in Europe. 

Almost simultaneously with the attack on Fort Sumter, as if 
by one and the same impulse, Spain obtained possession of the 
eastern provinces of St. Domingo, through the treachery of the 
President Santana, and made that fine island again a colony, our 
own government quietly acquiescing in this first grand outrage 
against the Monroe Doctrine. On the 29th of June, 1861, Mr. 
Corwin, our minister to Mexico, called the attention of our 
government to the inklings he had heard of a project of inter- 
vention in Mexican affairs by France and England; and he 
asks how that will affect the great idea of free government on 
this continent, and exclaims: “Surely American statesmen 
should be awake to even a suspicion that such portentous 
events are possible.” He reasons: “The towering ambition 
of Napoleon to regulate Europe, when it shall have been 
gratified in that quarter, will seek to dazzle the world by im- 
pressing upon this continent the idea of French glory and 
French supremacy.” That wild suggestion is now history. 
Mr. Seward replied, August 24th, that “This government 
cherishes the actual independence of Mexico as a cardinal 
object, to the exclusion of all foreign intervention, * * yet 
the present moment does not seem to me an opportune one for 
personal reassurance of the policy of the government to foreign 
nations. Prudence requires that, in order to surmount the 
evils of faction at home, we should not unnecessarily provoke 
debates with foreign countries, but rather repair, as speedily as 
possible, the prestige which those evils have impaired.” Wis- 
dom would have dictated, what experience has sadly contirmed, 
that the national “ prestige” would be best maintained by a 
frank and firm communication of our unalterable adhesion to 
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the positions of Mr. Monroe. Instead of which, Mr. Seward 
wrote on the same day to Mr. Adams, our minister to England, 
to ascertain if the British government will forbear hostilities 
against Mexico, on condition that we should aid the latter in 
the payment of certain claims. A month later, Sept. 24th, he 
instructed Mr. Adams “to inform the government of Great 
Britain that this government looks with deep concern to the 
subject of the armed movement,” then publicly talked of, and 
to ask ‘‘ for such explanations of it as her Majesty may feel at 
liberty to give,” but grounding the request, not on the positions 
of the Monroe Doctrine, but on “the intimations we have 
already given in regard to an assumption of the payment of 
interest on the Mexican debt.” In a like spirit he wrote to Mr. 
Dayton, March 3d, 1861: 


“We have acted with moderation and with good faith towards the three 
Powers which invited our coéperation in their combined expedition to that dis- 
turbed and unhappy country. We have relied upon their disclaimers of all po- 
litical designs against the Mexican republic. But we cannot shut out from our 
sight the indications which, unexplained, are calculated to“induce a belief that the 
government of France has lent a favoring ear to Mexican emissaries, who have 
proposed to subvert the republican American system in Mexico, and to import 
into that country a throne and even a monarch from Europe. 

“You will intimate to M. Thouvenel that rumors of this kind have reached 
the President, and awakened some anxiety on his part. You will say that you 
are not authorized to ask explanations, but you are sure that if any can be made, 
which will be calculated to relieve that anxiety, they will be very welcome, inas- 
much as the United States desire nothing so much as to maintain a good under- 
standing and cordial relations with the government and people of France. 

“Tt will hardly be necessary to do more in assigning your reasons for this 
proceeding on your part than to say that we have more than once, and with 
perfect distinctness and candor, informed ali the parties to the alliance that we 
cannot look with indifference upon any avowed intervention for political ends in 
a country so near and so closely connected with us as Mexico.” p. 218. Mexican 
Doe., April, 1862. 


This deprecatory, apologetic, almost fawning approach to 
the British and French governments, contrasts with the manly 
tone of a better day. In the year 1825, the government of 
France sent a large fleet to the American seas without giving 
notice to this government, or any explanation of the object. 
Mr. Clay, then Secretary of State under President J. Q. 
Adams, instructed Mr. Brown, our minister, Oct. 25, 1825, to 
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inform the French government that the President expects 
that “the purpose of any similar movement, hereafter,” should 
be frankly communicated to this government. And he added 
that “if any sensibility should be manifested to what the 
French minister may choose to regard as suspicions entertained 
here,” he was to disavow those suspicions, but at the same 
time recapitulate the circumstances that gave apparent force 
to our surprise as to the objects of the movement. Mr. Brown 
replied, Jan. 10, 1826, that he had, “in the most delicate and 
friendly manner, put it to the Baron de Damas,” the French 
Secretary, that in case France should again send out an unusual 
force, “ its design and object should be communicated to the 
government of the United States.” The Baron de Damas ex- 
plained the peculiar circumstances of the case, and promised in 
behalf of France, that, “in future, the United States should be 
duly apprised of the objects of every such squadron, sent into 
their vicinity.” That promise has never been vacated, and its 
fulfillment should have been directly and categorically de- 
manded by us on the first demonstrations towards the inva- 
sion of Mexico. But no such demand was made. On the 
contrary, Mr. Dayton was directly inhibited from asking any 
explanations whatever. And he was directed, April 22d, 1862, 
to say that “M. Thouvenel’s assurances on the subjeét of 
Mexico are eminently satisfactory to the President.” << 

It is believed that our ministers abroad, Messrs. Adams, 
Dayton, Corwin, and Schurtz, did all that was becoming their 
station to do, to impress upon the administration the true 
objects of the coalition, the importance of our own interests 
that were imperiled, and the hollowness of the pretexts with 
which we were turned off. That it was the intention of the 
coalition to effect a change of government in Mexico, was noto- 
rious to all Europe. It was impossible for our ministers to 
shut their eyes upon facts so patent. We find Mr. Dayton, in 
a letter to Mr. Seward, June 5th, 1862, after some repetition 
of M. Thouvenel’s fallacious disclaimers, adding with evident 
humiliation : 

“Tt may be difficult to reconc‘le the published opinions of the commissioners 
acting for England and Spain in Mexico with these declarations of the French 
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government ; but your original dispatch instructed me to say that I was not au- 
thorized to demand explanations, though the government would be happy to re- 
ceive them. These explanations have been freely given; if they conflict with 
what has been said and done elsewhere, I have not felt at liberty, under my in- 
structions, to make such conflict the subject of comment. 

“Were it supposed, however, that France proposed to change the form of 
government, and establish a monarchy in a republic next to and adjoining our 
own, it is not to be doubted that, upon every just principle of international law 
or comity between states, we would have the right to demand explanations. Nor 
do I think that France would have felt disposed to contest such right. The ex- 
planations, however, such as they are, have been volunteered by them, not de- 
manded by us.” 


The whole correspondence, as far as published, between our 
government and those of England, France, and Spain, makes 
upon us the impression of a most manifest desire on our part 
not to see anything objectionable in the proceedings of those 
Powers, and a very friendly willingness on their part to make 
general disclaimers of any improper designs. There appears 
an extreme readiness on our part to accept such ambiguous dis- 
claimers for a great dea] more than they expressed, and a care- 
ful avoidance of what was our obvious course if we were in 
earnest, which was, to ask the allied Powers what were their 
objects, and what they intended to do to attain them. This 
direct request was what we had a just right to make, and to in- 
sist upon a frank and full explanation. The treaty of London, 
for the invasion of Mexico, was signed on the 31st of October, 
and the ratifications were exchanged November 15th, 1861. 
The coalition agreed to send a combined naval and military 
force sufficient to seize and occupy the fortresses of Mexico, 
and for other operations suitable to the object; and they 
engage “not to exercise in the internal affairs of Mexico any 
influence of a nature to prejudice the right of the Mexican 
nation to choose and to constitute freely the form of its govern- 
ment.” This carefully studied phraseology is to be interpreted 
by the results now passing before our eyes. 

It would lead us over too much ground for the present pur- 
pose, to show by sample citations, that the coalition against 
Mexico had for its object the extinction of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, by the actual establishment of the “political system of 
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Europe ” on this continent by military force, and that it was a 
matter of mutual expectation and calculation, that the effect of 
the invasion should certainly be the establishment of a govern- 
ment in Mexico, different from that in existence under Presi- 
dent Juarez, and so far conformed to European models as to 
constitute, according to their ideas, “a stable government.” 
M. Billault’s speech in the French Chamber, on the 26th of 
June, 1862, after expressing the determination not to treat 
with Juarez, exclaimed,—* Let this Mexican government dis- 
appear before the force of France, or let it take a more serious 
form, which may offer some security for the future.” And the 
Emperor, July 3, 1862, in his personal instructions to General 
Forey, on the line of conduct which he was to follow in Mexi- 
co, directs him to “declare that everything is provisional,” 
meaning that the existing government is to be considered oniy 
informal and temporary, and without permanent authority. 
And when he should have reached Mexico, he was to take 
measures “with the principal persons who have embraced our 
cause,” “with the view of organizing a provisional govern- 
ment,” composed, of course, of such parties only ; the pretext 
being to “aid” the Mexicans in establishing “a government 
which might have some chance of stability ;” and the assump- 
tion being, that it is not competent for a people to create such 
a government by their own will alone, unless it is grante 
them by the emperor, or in some other way imposed and sur 
ported by military force. In the same letter, the Emperor 
gives the information of the ulterior object of the invasion ; 
to head off the United States, and curtail the growing power 
of this republic, so that we may not “seize possession of all 
the Mexican Gulf, dominate from thence the Antilles, as well 
as South America, and be the sole dispenser of the products of 
the New World.” And he anticipates that, “if a stable gov- 
ernment is constituted with the assistance of France, we shall” 
have restored to the “Latin race on the other side of the ocean 
its strength and prestige,” and “we shall have established our 
beneficent influence in the center of America.” Coupled with 
all this is a special injunction as to the interests of religion ;—by 
religion meaning the Church of Rome, which is the principal 
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thing to be regarded in this whole programme of deceit and 

ng. 

here is not in all history a more shameless disregard of 
professions made and pledges accepted, than the manner in 
which the Emperor of France has trampled on all that our ad- 
ministration credulously assumed as his promises of respect to 
the wishes of the people of Mexico, in any changes of govern- 
ment which he should promote. His general in command, in 
connection with the corrupt Saligny, the French minister resi- 
dent, proceeded to create a new government of three persons 
by his own sole authority and will; these summon an assem- 
bly of notables, chosen and designated only by themselves, 
without the shadow of a form of consulting the will of the 
Mexican people; and this assembly forthwith establishes a 
hereditary monarchy, designating Prince Maximilian as Em- 
peror, who accepts the appointment, relying on the French 
army to support him in the throne. And this is now said by 
the Court Journal of Vienna, Memorial Diplomatique, to be 
the carrying out of a proposal which was made by the French 
Emperor, so long ago as October, 1861, in the dark days of this 
republic which followed the first defeat at Bull Run. The 
eagerness of most of the European governments to congratulate 
that of France upon the success of the invasion, attests the im- 
portance of the movement, and is a general recognition of its 
real object, the overthrow of the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
extension of the political system of Europe to this continent. 
As the case now stands, all Europe, except Russia, is virtually 
enlisted in this scheme. And thus far, the apparent success is 
complete. The republican government, instituted by the peo- 
ple, is overthrown, and in its place is a hereditary monarchy, 
imposed from without, and maintained by military force, dic- 
tated by the powers of Europe, and above all sanctioned by the 
Pope, and devoted to the interests of the Church of Rome. 
Says the London Times of August 22: 


“Strictly speaking, the French army, though composed exclusively of French 
soldiers, did but represent what are called “troops of execution” in the admin- 
istration of confederate Germany. The sentence of Europe had gone forth 
against Mexico, and she was put under the ban of Christendom. As regarded 
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the actual judgment on her offenses, England and Spain were not only of one 
mind with France, but were originally engaged even in the execution of the sen- 
tence. It is not conceivable that under any government whatever the Mexicans 
should fail of being better ruled than before, and if France and Austria can make 
Mexico a state in which life and property are secure, and public obligations 
respected, they will certainly leave Europe and Mexico their debtors, 


The same paper had said on the 11th— 


“The good or ill that may accrue to the Emperor- Napoleon from his suc- 
cess must depend upon the motives which have guided him and the manner in 
which he may use it, but it would be vain to deny that the feeling of the mer- 
chants of London is that on the whole, so far as the affair has proceeded, he has 
done a great service, both political and commercial, to the world—political, in 
confirming the previous action of Spain in extinguishing the Monroe Doctrine; 
and commercial, in restoring the intercourse of nations with a territory which, 
from its geographical position and mineral wealth, can claim a general end almost 
exceptional importance. 


It is not to be expected that the pages of a quarterly review 
should keep pace with the daily developments of a movement 
still in the height of its progress. Enough has already appear- 
ed to convince every intelligent American, and to determine 
the future judgment of impartial history, that the whole be- 
longs to one scheme, that its design was hostile to the honor 
and safety of the United States, that its objects reached far be- 
yond the security of the Mexican bonds, that it was a conspir- 
acy of European powers to force the political system of Europe 
upon the Americrn states, and establish here the same right 
of interference, dictation, and coercion over the feebler nations 
which has so long been maintained in Europe. Whether it 
shall yet be proved or not, that the original plot embraced and 
brought on the rebellion; there cannot remain a doubt that 
the coalition of England, France, and Spain, was determin- 
ed on, and carried into effect, solely in consequence of the sup- 
posed inability of the United States at the moment to insist on 
the Monroe Doctrine. It is equally evident that the final sue- 
cess of the whole programme hinges upon the result of the first 
step, the breaking up of the American Union. If that fails, 
the whole fails. The apprehension of possible failure may ex- 
plain the change in the policy of the Palmerston administra- 
tion, in withdrawing the British forces from the actual inva- 
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sion of Mexico, and allowing it to be extensively believed that 
the coalition is at an end, when in truth the treaty of Lon- 
don is still unbroken and in full foree. Louis Napoleon, and 
Forey, and Almonte are but the agents of the coalition, in 
carrying out the “other operations” authorized and provided 
for in the treaty.* Both the English and American people 
ought to understand that the British government has with- 
drawn from the “-execution” of the treaty, but not from the 
treaty—as the head burglar who forces the door may leave his 
agerits to gather the plunder, while he retreats from the scene 
in order to plead au addi hereafter, but still claiming his share 
of the spoils. If our prospects, as seen in Europe, should con- 
tinue to brighten as they have for the past three months, we 
shall expect to see a still more manifest change in the tone of 
Earl Russell’s letters. Already, instead of pushing directly 
for war, as in the Trent case, he contents himself with trying 
how far he can go in bullying and worrying without running 
into actual war. We may yet have to review his cordial com- 
pliments on the full reéstablishment of the Union, with the 
most friendly assurances that this was what he always most 
wished to see, and what in fact he always confidently expected 
would be accomplished. 

There are two dangers, lying back of those already consid- 
ered, and therefore less obvious to the view, which we now 
only allude to, although each is well worthy of consideration 
in an Article by itself. The first is the engrafting of a new 
principle upon the recognized laws of nations, in the right as- 
sumed by the Great Powers, of invading and occupying the 
territories of the feebler nations for the purpose of enforcing 
the payment of govermental bonds given to individual bankers, 
subjects or otherwise of the invading Powers. And this with- 





* “The commanders of the allied forces shall be, moreover, authorized to ex- 
ecute the other operations which may be considered, on the spot, most saitable to 
effect the object specified in the preamble of the present convention, 

“ All the measures contemplated in this article shall be taken in the name, and 
on the account of the high contracting parties, without reference to the particu- 
lar nationality of the forces employed to execute them.” Treaty, Art. L, 
Sec. 2 and 8. 
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out reference to the equity of the case, as whether the bonds 
were given for ajust consideration, or by a regularly constituted 
and responsible government. For the Jecker bonds, amount- 
ing to more than $50,000,000, on which alone the French claim 
tointerfere was grounded, were given by Zuloaga and Miramon, 
both usurpers, soon expelled by the people; they were sold at 
sums “varying from one-half of one per cent. to four or five 
per cent.” of their nominal amount ;* and the Jeckers were not 
French subjects at the time the bonds were given, but were 
naturalized during the subsequent negotiation, and for its pur- 
poses. If this is received as the law among nations, that the 
Great Powers may constitute themselves at once party, judge, 
and executioner, to enforce by arms the payment of bonds 
given to financiers, and without regard to the justice of the 
debt itself, then the smaller powers have lost their independent 
nationality, and subsist in form, not by any right in themselves, 
but solely by the permission of The Ring. And there never 
can be wanting a pretext for the coercion and subjugation of 
any one of them which may not square its conduct to the in- 
terest or the caprices of its superiors. And as the enslaver is 
always himself enslaved, it puts the Great Powers in their 
turn at the mercy and under the dictation of the lenders of 
money, who may demand their services at pleasure, in the 
humiliation or annihilation of a debtor state that dares to re- 
sist or offend the Money Power. Ina word, it enthrones 
above all the governments of the civilized world, a supreme 
and dominant dictation, more cruel, heartless, and irresponsi- 
ble than history ever recorded, controlling the industry and 
wealth of the world for its aggrandizement, and holding the 
forces of the world for its defense, and for the execution of its 
will; an avatar of “ Associated Wealth,” compared with 
which the “ monster ” national bank which Jackson slew, and 
even the confederated interest in slavery of a thousand millions 
now being annihilated, are but insect annoyances. 

The other dangerous element in the case before us is the 
growing arrogance and strength of the Papal Power in con- 
nection with all the progressive developments of French am- 





* See Mr. Corwin’s letter of June 29, 1861. 
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bition and conquest. It is curious to see how everything that 
France does or gains or aims at becomes subservient to the 
Papal Power, and turns to the disadvantage of religious 
liberty and of enlightened civilization. Beginning with the 
overthow of the Roman Republic, and the still continued 
armed occupancy of Rome by a French army, as the only 
means of upholding the Pope in his throne as a temporal 
prince, we see in Cochin China, in Madagascar, in Turkey, in 
Spanish America, in Poland, and everywhere, that it is the sup- 
port and favor of the Pope which constitutes Louis Napoleon’s 
reliance in the last resort; and it is the extension and consoli- 
dation of the Papal Power which gives unity to all his aims, 
and the strength of a common interest to all his schemes. It 
is now clearly understood that the outbreak in Poland was but 
a plan for establishing in the center of Europe a Franco- 
Romish interest that should serve as a point of defense and 
aggression against Russia and the Greek Church. It is Popery, 
struggling against the advance of freedom and civilization, 
that has for forty years kept the Spanish American states in 
turmoil, and kept them from consolidating their governments 
or improving their conditions. In Venezuela, in Colombia, in 
Ecuador, everywhere, it is the Priests’ Party against the body 
of the people; the people striving to recover the right of 
governing for themselves, and the Priests, aided by a few 
bigots, a few rich men, a few European Know-nothings, and a 
good many reckless and marauding brigands, trying to keep 
the power of the government in the hands of a class, and sub- 
ject the many to the control of a few. This power has at 
length been happily put down, at least for the present, by the 
gallant and patriotic President Mosquera in Colombia. It 
has succumbed, at least temporarily, to a compromise in Vene- 
zuela; while, in the adjoining republic of Ecuador, it has 
apparently achieved an absolute triumph, in the treaty which 
was concluded in April last, by President Moreno with Car- 
dinal Antonelli in the name of the Pope.* And one of the 





" ® This treaty, which ha’ been published in El Nacional, the official journal of 
Ecuador, contains the following articles, which serve to illustrate the Pope’s ideas 
of religious liberty, where he has things in his own way: 

“J, The Roman Catholic and Apostolic religion isthe religion of the Republic of 
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chief ends of the conquest of Mexico by France, is announced 
to be the ascendency of the Latin race, and the restoration of 
the Church of Rome to its ancient honor and power in the 
country. The confiscation already begun of the estates of all 
Mexicans guilty of the crime of supporting their own constitu- 
tional government, will prepare the way for the restoration of 
the estates of the Church, valued at a hundred millions of 
dollars, heretofore sequestered for the uses of the state. 

In former days, the civilized world has been accustomed to 
rely for protection against any unwarrantable aggressions of 
Rome, upon the vigilance and strength of the two great 
Protestant Powers, Prussia and England. And it is a most 
unfortunate coincidence, that just at this time, when the Papal 
Power is so rapidly consolidating itself, Prussia is well nigh 
powerless for any good purpose, by the insensate relapse 
of the present monarch into the wildest madness of absolut- 
ism; while the government of England is under the adminis- 





Ecuador. Consequently, the exercise of any other worship, or the existence of 
any society condemned by the Church, will not be permitted by the Republic. 

“2. The education of the young in all public and private schools shall be 
entirely conformed to the doctrines of the [Roman] Catholic Religion. The 
teachers, the books, the instructions imparted, &c., &c., [the provisions are given 
in a very condensed form], shall be submitted to the decision of the bishops. 

“3. Government will give its powerful patronage and its support to the bishops 
in their resistance to the evil designs of wicked persons, &c. 

“4, All matrimonial causes, and all those which concern the faith, the sacra. 
ments, the public morals, &c., are placed under the sole jurisdiction of the eccle- 
siastical tribunals, and the civil magistrates shall be charged to carry them into 
execution, The priests shall confine themselves to consulting the lay judges, if 
they think proper to do so, 

“6, The privileges of churches [the ancient right of asylum in consecrated 
buildings] shall be fully respected.” 

The Philadelphia Catholic Herald and Visitor, August 5th, exults ;: 

“A most satisfactory Concordat has been concluded between the Holy See and 
the Republic of Ecuador, in South America. In that exclusively Catholic 
country, the public exercise of no other worship than the €atholic is to be allowed. 
The bishops are to have the control of the education of youth, and to propose three 
candidates for the vacant episcopal sees to the selection of the President and of 
the Pope. No Hzequatur, no Piedmontism, no Gallicanism, no shortcomings. 
The Hispano-American population, in the State of Ecuador, mean to be truly and 
generously Catholic !” 

an 
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tration of a chief who seems to have become, practically, but 
a mere satrap of Louis Napoleon. Mr. Kinglake, in his re- 
markable volume on the Crimean War, before referred to, has 
described the process by which Great Britain was drawn, 
wholly beyond her intentions and against her interests, into 
that most bootless conflict. And there is no reason to expect 
that the same fallacious entente cordiale will not be made 
available to draw her onward, nolens volens, into whatever 
ulterior national embroilments the conquest of Mexico may 
lead to, in the interest of Popery and Absolutism. 

In these frank and honest animadversions on the conduct of 
our affairs, we would not be understood as affirming that these 
evils, felt and feared, might have been prevented by a more 
open, and firm, and earnest maintenance of our point of honor 
before Europe ; cr that the conspiracy of crowned heads against 
republican liberty could have been broken up in the year 1861, 
as it was in 1823, by the mere utterance of the magic words of 
the Monroe Doctrine. Things are not as they were forty 
years ago in many particulars, as we have too much reason to 
know. But we are quite confident that, if there had been in 
1861 a firm and fearless reaffirmation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
in its plain meaning, as a long established principle from 
which the United States could never depart under any circum- 
stances, and had our government put to each of the gv. ern- 
ments concerned in the coalition against Mexico, a dire-t and 
categorical question as to the objects of the invasion and the 
methods proposed for their attainment, with the intimation 
that we expected a frank and explicit answer, our title to 
which had been recognized in years long gone by—it might 
not have defeated the plot, but it might have caused a hitch in 
the progress of the negotiations; and it would, at any rate, 
have placed us right on the record before Europe whenever 
the crisis should come, as come it must. And it would have 
given proof to the world of our continued confidence in the sta- 
bility of our institutions, and in the inherent strength of our 
government to maintain itself, which might have helped 
changed the course’of public opinion on that continent among 
all that are capable of forming an intelligent judgment as to 
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political causes and effects. A single sentence of plain Saxon 
English, at that juncture, would have done more for us, than 
whole quires of flashy oratory and glowing prophecies always 
made ridiculous by events. The world would have seen by 
such a declaration in advance of the victories of our arms, that 
the spirit ofthe republic was wholly unbroken, and that we 
exacted from other nations the same respect and deference, 
which they were ready enough to pay us in the glorious days 
of President Monroe. They would have felt that the deter- 
mination to ask nothing but what is right, and to submit to 
nothing that is wrong, is just as indomitable under President 
Lincoln as it was under General Jackson. A nation that is 
always sensitive to its point of honor, is always respected 
among nations, if it has any force whatever. And we might 
have been spared many a’ supercilious affront from Palmer- 
ston, and many an insolent rebuke from Russell, and many 
an impertinent offer of interference from Louis Napoleon, if, 
at the lowest point of our disasters, we had taken that occasion 
to re-assert our highest self-respect as the leading republic of 
the New World, and the ready representative of the Political 
System of America, with which European politics had no 
business to interfere.* 

But the Monroe Doctrine is not dead. It will not die, for 
truth never dies, and the Monroe Doctrine is an axiomatic 
truth in political science. It is as true now as it was when 
Washington issued his Farewell Address, that ‘“ Europe has a 
set of primary interests, which to us have none or a very re- 
mote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent contro- 
versies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns.” Itis as true now as it was when Mr. Monroe issued his 
Declaration, that “any attempt on the part of European pow- - 
ers to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere,” 
IS “ dangerous to our peace and safety.” And we of this day 





* In the maintenance of a professed neutrality between Mexico our friend, and 
France our enemy, we seem to have followed the American rule where it went 
against Mexico, and the European rule where it favored France—prohibiting the 
export of arms, which the former was destitute of, and allowing that of mules to 
the latter. 
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have been brought at length by the cogent force of events, to 
see as clearly as that golden administration saw, that “any 
interposition” with any of the American nations, “by any 
European power,” for the purpose of “ controlling their des- 
tiny,” IS “the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
towards the United States.” Those who have deubted, now 
see it plainly. The efforts for forty years, of selfish partisans, 
of timid statesmen, of political sciolists, of venal scribblers, or 
of covert reactionaries, to make it out that the Monroe Doctrine 
was a brutum fulmen, which struck no blow and made no 
mark, and then vanished into thin air, are all blown to the 
winds. The clouds which temporarily shrouded it from gen 
eral view, have been rolled away by the winds from the South- 
west; and the Doctrine shines forth as the political cynosure 
by which we are to steer our national course through this sea 
of difficulties, until the Imperial Republic shall resume her 
place among the nations, as a light to oppressed millions, and 
the political regenerator of the world. 

What is next to be done, is not forus to prescribe. By what 
steps or through what struggles on our part the Monroe 
Doctrine is to be restored to its ancient respect in the counsels 
of European dynasties, will depend more upon the wishes of 
those Powers than on our own. The United States long ago 
reached that condition of conscious strength anticipated by 
Washington, when under any European intrusion “we may 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by our justice, shall 
counsel.”* Should the European Powers receive the lessons 
of our recent successes, and speedily withdraw their criminal 
aggressions on a neighboring republic, thus paying their old 
homage to the Monroe Doctrine, that is well. Should they 
make open war upon us, we shall meet them as best we may, 
notwithstanding our embarrassments with the rebellion. Such 
a country as this, inhabited by such a people, and blessed with 
such institutions and such a history, is worth a struggle of a 
hundred years against the world in arms, before we allow the 
Political System of Europe to be extended over us by all the 
military force that can be brought against us. Should they 





* Farewell Address. 
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merely continue their intrusions and impertinencies, we can 
afford to consult our own convenience, and choose our own 
time for appealing to the last resort of injured nations for re- 
dress of the wrong. 

And if the European Powers should see fit to press the 
matter to its ultimate issue, we shall not shrink from our 
proper responsibility, as a free people and the friends of free 
institutions. And the Powers may be sure that we shall not 
stand wholly on the defensive. We will say no word and do 
no act implying an admission that the Political System of 
America is less honorable than that of Europe, or less true, or 
less beneficent, or less worthy of heroic sacrifices in its cause, 
or less deserving of universal adoption. The question will 
then lie between the European System for America, and the 
American System for Europe. If, by their machinations or 
aggressions, we are once involved in their conflicts against our 
will, there will be no more peace for us or for them, until the 
American ideas of national independence and responsibility 
have been spread over the countries of the Old World, and the 
doctrines of national interference and the Balance of Power 
have been cast among the rubbish with the systems of absolu- 
tism and popular ignorance which they were devised to sup- 
port. And let God give the victory to the right! 
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Articte VIII—EDWARD IRVING. 





[In the July Number of the New Encianper we gave place 
toan Article in review of Mrs. Oliphant’s biography of Edward 
Irving, from the pen of a writer who has had, perhaps, greater 
facilities for becoming acquainted with the character and religious 
convictions of that eminent man, than any other individual in this 
country. In that Article, it will be remembered, the reviewer 
had not space to enter upon any examination of those remarkable 
occurrences which, during the last four years of Mr. Irving’s life, 
exerted so important an influence upon his career, and gave such 
a new direction to his efforts. This period is one over which 
great obscurity has hung. It has not been easy to gain satisfac- 
tory information with regard either to the facts or to Mr. Irving’s 
views respecting them. His friends have always claimed that on 
these points he has been grievously misrepresented and misunder- 
stood. Under these circumstances we are confident that our readers 
will be pleased that we are able to present them with an extended 
statement of the nature of these remarkable events, a.:! of the de- 
velopment of Mr. Irving’s belief in connection with them, prepared 
by one whose means of becoming acquainted with the whole subject 
have been unusually complete. And if, in the detail of the facts, 
and the discussion of these novel subjects, the reviewer discloses, 
what is already generally known, that he is the warm supporter 
and hearty advocate of the views which Mr. Irving was led to 
embrace, his readers who are obliged to differ from him in his con- 
clusions have, in the undisguised sympathy which he shows, this 
additional guarantee that he has given a presentation of the 
whole subject which will be admitted by all to be satisfactory. It 
may, perhaps, be well also, in giving place to an Article of this 
kind in our pages, to guard occasional readers from imputing 
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any adherence to the views, that are here unfolded, to those who 
are interested in the conduct of this Quarterly. 
Ep. New ENGLANDER. | 


The Life of Edward Irving, Minister of the National Scotch 
Church, London. Illustrated by his Journals and Corres- 
pondence. By Mrs. Oxtrenanr. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Square. 1862. 


Ix one of Emerson’s Essays, if we mistake not, there occurs 
this pregnant saying, “ To-day isa king in disguise.” The 
true meaning of it is, that God’s greatest works are misunder- 
stood at the time that He is doing them. The prophets are 
killed, and it is after-generations who build their sepulchres. 
That a servant of God should have met with almost universal 
obloquy and reproach, does not show him to have been un- 
faithful, or to have failed in his mission. His very fidelity may 
have been the cause of his rejection, for a work may have been 
given him to do beyond the reach of his generation, the neces- 
sity and glory of which only a later age can discern and ap- 
preciate. This principle is especially to be borne in mind, in 
forming a judgment upon the career of one whose holiness, it 
is universally admitted, never shone out more brightly than in 
the last years of his life, and whose services to the cause of 
Christian doctrine were unsurpassed by those of any man of 
his time. The charity which “thinketh no evil” would be 
slow to believe that such an one was left to follow an ignis 
fatuus which led him into a land of “Gorgens, hydras, and 
chimeras dire,” where he wasted his noble gifts in ineffectual 
toils and sufferings. 

The history of Edward Irving up to the year 1830, was not 
such as to prepare us for that utter wreck of his magnificent 
endowments and opportunities which he is commonly thought 
to have made towards the end of his life. “ From year to 
year,” says Mrs. Oliphant, “as Irving proceeded farther on 
his career, the tide of thought and emotion had been hitherto 
rising with a noble ard natural progress. He had now reached 
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almost to the culmination of that wonderful and splendid de- 
velopment. Everything he had uttered or set forth with the 
authority of his name, had been worthy the loftiest mood of 
human intellect, and had given dignity and force to the high 
position he assumed as a teacher and émbassador of God. All 
his discourses and openings up of truth had operated only, so 
far as his own mind was concerned, to the heightening of 
every divine conception, and to the increase and intensifi- 
cation of the divine love in his heart.” It was not long 
before this time that Coleridge said, “ I see in Edward Irving 
a minister after the order of Paul.” 

There can be no doubt that he had thus far been most provi- 
dentially guided and trained, and had abounded in the noblest 
labors for Christ and His Church. Born in the most intense- 
ly Protestant country of Europe, and educated in the grave 
and sober ways of its religious peasantry, he was transplanted 
to England in the prime of his early manhood to receive a 
spiritual and intellectual culture such as his native land could 
not give him. He inherited all that personal strength and cour- 
age and unconquerable firmness, which have made Scotland 
victorious in many a stormy conflict, but his spirit had been 
chastened by the patient yoke-bearing and painful disappoint- 
ments of thirty years. After he had learned the first lessons 
of the pastoral work, as the helper of Chalmers, the wisest and 
greatest of the Scottish pastors, he was removed by a striking 
providence of God, and without any seeking on his own part, 
to the Metropolis, then as now the great center of the Protes- 
tant world. When he went up to London he was ill-fitted for 
the high sphere he was ultimately to fill. Full of genial life 
and power he was(no one more so “in all these Islands,” 
said Thomas Carlyle), and his wonderful gifts, then for the 
first time finding room and range enough, at once made him 
the splendid pulpit orator whose fiery eloquence shook the 
whole kingdom. But before he could become the profound 
and powerful teacher of Christian doctrine, he must sit a docile 
pupil at the feet of the greatest Christian philosopher and sage 
of these last ages, to learn from him the principles on which 
all vital philosophy and spiritual religion rest. In the high- 
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est sense, Mr. Irving’s training for the ministry began at High- 
gate. It was from the lips of Coleridge that he received those 
seeds of truth, which, quickened by the Divine Spirit, brought 
forth the rich fruits of his teachings on the Incarnation, the 
Ordinances of God in society and the Church, and the future 
Kingdom of His Son. Humanly speaking, he could not other- 
wise have been that mighty expounder of the purpose and 
work of God in Christ which he soon became. It was his 
communion with this remarkable man, at a time when his en- 
ergetic intellect was all a-glow with youthful fire, that gave the 
right direction to his theological studies, and lifted up the elo- 
quent orator into the far-seeing interpreter of the ways of God 
to man. 

His removal to London also brought him under the influ- 
ences of the more varied structure of English society, enlarg- 
ing him from provincial narrowness, and giving him a broader 
understanding of the applications of Christianity to human 
life. Tothe simplicity and earnestness of Scottish character, 
prone to degenerate into monotony and harshness, were thus 
joined the wider range of thought, and the richer, mellower 
tone of feeling, which come from the blending of so many 
diverse elements in the national life of England. In the Dedi- 
cation of his “ Lectures on the Parable of the Sower,” to his 
“dear and honored friends,” Mr. and Mrs. Basil Montague, 
“with all those honorable men and women of the English 
nation, who have showed me much kindness in these parts,” 
he thus beautifully expresses his obligations in these respects 
to the land of his adoption: 


* * * “For while I must ever acknowledge myself to be more be- 
holden to our sage friend Mr. Coleridge (whose acquaintance and friendship I 
owe likewise to you), than to all men besides, for a knowledge of the truth itself 
as it is in Jesus; I feely confess myself to be much your debtor for the knowledge 
of those forms of the natural mind, and the actual existing world, with which the 
minister of the truth hath in the first instance to do, and into the soil of which 
the seed of truth is to be cast. Your much acquaintance, worthy Sir, and your 
much conversation of the sages of other days, and especially the fathers of the 
English Church and Literature, and your endeavors to hold them up unto all 
whom you honor with your confidence, your exquisite feeling, dear and honored 
Madam, of whatever is just and beautiful, whether in the idea or in the truth of 
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things, and your faithfulness in holding it up to the view of your friends, together 
with the delicate skill and consummate grace with which you express it in words, 
and embody it in acts—these things, my dear and honored friends, working in- 
sensibly during several years’ continuance of a very intimate friendship and very 
confidential interchange of thought and feeling, have, I perceive, produced in me 
many of those views of men and things which are expressed in the following 
discourse concerning that question of the several soils into which the seed of 
truth is cast.” 


Such were the influences by which he was surrounded in 
London during the first eight years of his ministry there, and 
there could have been none more favorable to his intellectual 
and spiritual growth. Some reviewers have fancied that he 
lost'the healthful tone of his mind by excluding himself from 
general society, and becoming the centre of a narrow coterie 
of admirers. Never was there a more groundless charge. He 
touched society at every point, and saw every phase of life. 
At Highgate, he was thrown into the brilliant circle that was 
wont to gather there around the “the old man eloquent,” the 
endless flow of whose discourse, rich in learning and wisdom 
and prophetic excursions of the imagination, drew to it for de- 
light or instruction, every variety of talent and every form cf 
character. Charles Lamb,* and Godwin, and Hazlitt; and 
of the younger men of the day, Talfourd, and Maurice, and 
Stuart Mill, and Trench, were amongst those whom Irving 
was likely to meet with at the home of his revered teacher. 
Talfourd names him amongst “ Lamb’s dead companions,” 
with Allan Cunningham, and Cary (translator of Dante), and 
Hood. He certainly had free access to the highest intellectual 
and literary society of London, where he could (to say the 
least) have found no fuel for fanaticism. 

At Albury, the hospitable country residence of his friend, 





* The following anecdote of Lamb, which we believe has never been published, 
we give merely as showing that the range of Mr. Irving's acquaintance was not 
narrow. As they two were walking together on their way to Coleridge, where 
they were to meet the Smiths (Horace and his brother, the authors of the Re- 
jected Addresses), Lamb kept constantly saying, drawing back as he spoke, with 
a shuddering motion, “I hate those men, I hate those men.” At length Irving 
said, “ Why, Charles what makes you hate those men?” “I don’t know them, 
I never saw them,” was the quick reply. 
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Mr. Henry Druaimond, he was brought to the acquaintance 
of a very different class—clergymen and religious laymen of 
the Church of England—some of them of great biblical and 
theological learning, faithful and zealous pastors, members of 
Parliament, officers of the Army and Navy, and men in other 
high social positions, who were drawn together by their com- 
mon interest in the prophetic Scriptures. Of one of these 
meetings he thus speaks in a letter to his wife: 


“ We are not without some diversities of opinion upon most subjects, especially 
as to the Millennial blessedness, which was handled yesterday. Lord Mandeville 
and Mr. Dodsworth take a view of it different from me, rating the condition of 
men in flesh higher than I do, and excluding death, I desire to think humbly, 
and reverently to inquire upon a subject so high. Mr, Dow has great self-posses- 
sion and freedom among so many strangers. Mr. Borthwick is very penetrating 
and lively, but Scotch all over in his manner of dealing with that infidel way of 
intellectualizing divine truth which came from Scotland. I myself have too much 
of it. Mr. Tudor is very learned, modest, and devout, Lord Mandeville is truly 
sublime and soul-subduing in the views he presents. I observed a curious thing, 
that while he was reading a paper on Christ’s office of Judgment in the Millennium, 
everybody’s pen stood still, as if they felt it a desecration to do anything but 
listen. Mr. Drummond says that if I and Dodsworth had been joined together, 
we would have made a Pope Gregory the Great—he to furnish the popish qual- 
ity, not me.” p. 360, 


This little glimpse into one of the Albury conferences, 
taken in connection with the passages of his life we have 
already given, shows how many-sided was Mr. Irving’s inter- 
course with society, and that if he fell into unsound ways of 
thinking, and erratic courses of conduct, it was not for want 
of knowledge of men and sympathy with them. 

At the time to which we have now arrived, he united in 
himself, without being able perfectly to reconcile them, the 
most varied religious elements. He was a Protestant in his 
strong individuality (the personal being as strongly developed 
in him as in Martin Luther); in his abhorrence of Romish 
superstitions and errors and tyranny; in his appreciation of 
the fullness of the Gospel, and of the power of the Cross of 
Christ ; and in his strong assertion of the Will of the Father, 
and of His eternal, all-embracing purpose in His Son. He 
had recovered, also, the great truth of Patristic Theology, the 
Incarnation, the basis of all sound Christian doctrine, which 
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the Reformers, and their successors still more, had too much 
lost sight of in contending for one of its fruits, the Atonement. 
And in addition to the noblest features of the Reformation, 
and of the age of the Fathers, he was holding up with great 
power the hope of the primitive Church, the return of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the glory of the resurrection to rule the 
earth in righteousness. Such was Edward Irving, when the 
events of which we are now to speak startled the whol Chris- 
tian world. 

Suddenly, and to the amazement of every one, in the spring 
of 1830, there was in the West of Scotland an outburst of 
supernatural manifestation in the form of tongues, and prophe- 
syings, and gifts of healing. It was his faith in these as the 
work of the Holy Ghost, and in the restoration of the ancient 
Ministries of the Church for which they prepared the way, 
that characterized the last few years of Mr. Irving’s life, and 
led to conflicts, and sufferings, and noble endurance, which 
give a tragic interest to his history. The subject of spiritual 
gifts and ministries is too large to be entered upon here, and 
all that we propose to do is to state the facts as to this remark- 
able religious movement, only so far as may be necessary to 
indicate his position, and the reasons by which he vindicated it. 
If we shall seem to any of our readers to take them into a 
strange region, our reason for it is that Mr. Irving’s life led 
through it, and cannot be understood except by a careful fol- 
lowing of his career, step by step. 

When he published his Missionary Oration, he had no ex- 
pectation of any reappearance of miraculous powers, for he 
says in his Preface (dated January, 1825), “The miraculous 
endowments of all these offices have ceased, because there is 
no longer any occasion for them (the external healings, which 
were like fruit before the harvest, being superseCod by the 
fruits of health and blessedness which the Gospel hath pro- 
duced, not upon individuals, but upon nations and genera- 
tions),” &e. But at the first meeting for the study of the pro- 
phetic Scriptures at Albury, in November, 1826, the Rev. J. 
Haldane Stewart, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
“mentioned the success he had had in promoting meetings for 
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special prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the 
Church, and for the promise of the latter rain, made in Joel,” 
and in the discussion to which this gave rise, another person 
(understood to be not Mr. Irving, but Mr. Drummond) is re- 
ported to have said: “The miraculous gifts of the Spirit 
ceased, not because they were no longer of use to the Church, 
but because the faith of the Church grew cold and dead. The 
Romish Church maintains that we Protestants have no ground 
whatever for saying that miracles were ever to cease, and that 
we can produce no warrant from Scripture for so saying. In 
this she is right; and if the faith and purity of the Church 
burned as bright now as in the days of the Apostles, she 
would again. exhibit that light to the world.” This, so far as 
we know, was the first expression of faith in our times by a 
Protestant, in the supernatural gifts of the Spirit as the perma- 
nent endowment of the Church. 

Mr. Irving’s attention seems to have been thus turned to the 
subject, for, in the second of his Homilies on Baptism, which 
were preached the next year (1827), we find the following : 


“ The other part of the dispensation of the grace of God, under which thy bap- 
tized are brought, is expressed in these words, ‘And ye shall receive tho gift of 
the Holy Ghost.’ By which, they say, we ought to understand, not the outward 
gift of power, which hath ceased, but the inward gift of sanctification and fruit- 
fulness, which we all believe to be co-essential in the salvation of a sinner with 
the work of Christ itself. But for my own part, I am inclined to understand 
both ; for I cannot find by what writ of God any part of the spiritual gift was 
irrevocably removed from the Church, I see, indeed, that she hath lost the power 
which heretofore made her terrible as an army with banners; so, also, hath she 
lost the bright and glorious raiment which made her fair as the moon and clear as 
the sun; but why she may not hope, yea, assuredly believe, to have the former, 
when the Lord shall see it good, as well as the latter, is what I cannot see, the 
one being as truly a supernatural work of God as the other.” 


But while from this time he held it as an abstract opinion 
that spiritual gifts and miraculous powers ought to be mani- 
fested in the Church, it evidently took no strong hold of his 
mind, and entered little into his public teachings. It was not 
till the report of the reappearance of the gifts in Scotland 
reached him several years after, that he seems to have exam- 
ined the subject with his usual earnestness. 

And what were the facts in regard to these manifestations? 
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Some of our readers will remember “ Peace in Believing, a 
Memoir of Isabella Campbell,” which was republished in this 
country in 1830, with a Pivliminary Essay, understood to have 
been written by the Rev. John Wheeler, afterwards President 
of Burlington College. In this Memoir, frequent mention is 
made of an elder sister, Mary Campbell, who was the bosom 
companion of Isabella during most of her last sickness, in 
which her remarkable religious experiences gave her the repu- 
tation of a saint in all the country around. They were the 
daughters of a retired officer in the army, and were living at 
this time with their widowed mother in the secluded hamlet of 
Fernicarry, on the north side of the Clyde. They had both 
passed through long-protracted spiritual darkness and con- 
flicts and agony, from which they had at length been brought 
into great peace and joy. Of Isabella, Dr. Wheeler says in his 
Essay :—“ Isabella Campbell treated religion as a life. She 
lived in it. It was the life of her life. And she received it 
not from the arguments of man, nor from the opinions of men, 
nor from any source in man, but from God..... She went 
about to establish no righteousness of her own, to form no 
notions of her own, to seek no path of her own, to lean on no’ 
strength of her own, but submitted herself to the rigteousness 
of God in Christ. She believed God. In that belief, she 
found all her wants more than supplied. Her soul was filled 
with peace; yea, it overflowed with love; it broke forth in 
joy, it shouted with thanksgiving, it continually uttered praise, 
it did exalt and magnif, .he Lord our Saviour.” : 
Isabella died in 1827, after a very long and painful illness, 
during which she seemed often to be filled with the Spirit, and 
was impelled to speak with unusual fervor and power of 
utterance to those around her. It was in Mary that the 
first spiritual manifestations in tongues and prophecyings 
appeared about three years after; and it is a fact not without 
significance, that she should previously have had so much 
knowledge and experience of the highest forms of the relig- 
ious life then known to the Church. She was thus delivered 
from the danger of confounding mere fervor of feeling with 
the supernatural actings of the Holy Ghost. 
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The circumstances attending this first manifestation of spirit- 
ual gifts, cannot be better described than in the following 
passages from a letter written by Mr. Irving to the Editor of 
Fraser’s Magazine, and published January, 1832: 


“ Being occupied with the ministry of these two great truths—Christ’s union 
with us by the one flesh, and our union with Him by the one Spirit—I had not 
made sure to my own mind, nor taught my people to look or to pray for 
the restoration of the spiritual gifts, but confined myself to the confession of our 
sins and the sins of our fathers for which they had ceased, and to the béwailing of 
our low and abject state before the Lord. Thus we stood, when the tidings of the 
restoration of the gift of tongues in the West of Scotland, burst upon us like the 
morning star heralding the approach of day, and turned our speculations upon 
the true doctrine into the examination of a fact. . . . . I did rejoice with 
great joy when the tidings were read to me, coming through a most authentic 
channel, that the bridal attire and jewels of the Church had been found 
again, 

“Tn the West of Scotland, the thick and dark vail which men have cast over 
the truth, had been taken away chiefly by the preaching of that man of God, 
John Campbell, late minister of Row,* who was deposed by the last General 
Assembly for teaching that God loves every man, and that Christ died to redeem 
all mankind. His word leavened all that land, and took firm and fast hold of 
many to the saving of their souls. But he had received no insight, nor held any 
discourse with the people, on this subject; only he had prepared them for every- 
thing by teaching them the boundless love of God, and the full and free gift of 
Jesus with all the riches of glory which He contained. To another preacher of 
the Gospel,+ now also deposed by the same General Assembly for postponing the 
Confession of Faith to the Holy Scriptures, presiding at present over the Scotch 
congregation at Woolwich, it was reserved to sow the seed which has borne this 
precious fruit. He was at that time my fellow laborer in the National Scotch 
Church, being our missionary to preach to the poor of the city; and as we went 
in and out together, he used often to signify to me his conviction that the spirit- 
ual gifts ought still to be exercised in the Church ; that we are at liberty, and in- 
deed bound, to pray for them, ‘as being baptized into the ree of the gift of 
the Holy Ghost,’ as well as of ‘repentance and remission of sins,’ 

“ Towards the end of the year 1829, our excellent missionary, whose mind God 





* The North British Review says of this movement: “Mr. Campbell's ‘ new 
light’ created no small stir round the Gairloch, and over all the land. There was 
an awakening of religious life there, which got its first impulse from the Row- 
kirk, Greenock, Glasgow, Edinburgh, thrilled as with the gush of a fresh spring- 
tide; and many a pulpit, erewhile given over to a dry tradition of dogmas, 
kindled with the evidence of an unwonted vitality, as men really hoped to see the 
salvation of their God.” 

+ The Rey. Alexander J. Scott, now a Professor in a College in Manchester, 
England. 
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was more and more confirming on this head, and enabling to disentangle the sub- 
ject of the baptism of the Holy Ghost from the work of regeneration with which 
it iscommonly confounded; . . . . being called down to Scotland on some 
occasion, and residing for a while at his father’s house, which is in the heart of 
that district of Scotland upon which the light of Mr. Campbell’s ministry had 
arisen, he was led to open his mind to some of the godly people in those parts, 
and among others, to a young woman who was at that time lying ill of a con- 
sumption from which afterwards, when brought to the very close of death, she 
was raised up instantaneously by the mighty hand of God. Being a woman of 
a very fixgd and constant spirit, he was not able, with all his power of statement 
and argument, which is unequaled by that of any man I have ever met with, to 
convince her of the distinction between regeneration and baptism with the Holy 
Ghost; and when he could not prevail, he left her with a solemn charge to read 
over the Acts of the Apostles with that distinction in her mind, and to beware 
how she rashly rejected what he believed to be the truth of God “—" 
In the month of December of the same year, 1829, the handmaid of the Lord, to 
whom reference hath been made above, was led by the Spirit of God to read with 
a new light that blessed portion of His Word which is written in the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th chapters of the Gospel according to John, and to find therein that seed 
of faith and hope which afterwards bore fruit in the manifestation of the Holy 
Ghost. . . . . Sometime between the 23d of March, 1830, and the end of 
that month, on the evening of the Lord’s day, the gift of speaking with tongues 
was restored to the Church. ‘Then He restored that which He took not away. 
The handmaiden of the Lord, of whom He made choice on that night to manifest 
forth in her His glory, had been long afflicted with a disease which the medical 
men pronounced to be a decline, and that it would soon bring her to her grave, 
whither her sister had been hurried by the same malady some years before. Yet, 
while all around were anticipating her dissolution, she was in the strength of faith, 
meditating missionary labors among the heathen ;* and this night she was to re- 
ceive the preparation of the Spirit—the preparation of the body she received not 
till some days after. It was on the Lord’s day, and one of her sisters, along with 
a female friend who had come to the house for that purpose, had been spending 
the whole day in humiliation, and fasting, and prayer before God, with a special 
respect to the restoration of the gifts. They had come up in the evening to the 
sick chamber of their sister, who was laid on a sofa, and, along with one or two 
others of the household, they were engaged in prayer together. When, in the 
midst of their devotion, the Holy Ghost came with mighty power upon the sick- 
woman as she lay in her weakness, and constrained her to speak at great length, 








* Her husband, the Rev. W. R. Caird, who has labored as an Evangelist in 
many parts of Europe and America, has lately borne this witness of her: ‘“ And 
here I crave no apology for openly stating the fact, for which I have blessed the 
name of the Lord, and shall ever do so, that her longing to have an opportunity 
of testifying for God among those who gladly received that testimony and profited 
by it, was abundantly gfatified. Not in Scotland and England alone, but in 
Canada and in Switzerland, she proved herself the most efficient helpmeet that 
ever missionary had in his arduous, but holy work.” 
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and with superhuman strength, in an unknown tongue, to the astonishment of all 
who heard, and to her own great edification and enjoyment in God ; ‘for he that 
speaketh in a tongue edifieth himself’ She has told me that this first seizure of 
the Spirit was the strongest she ever had; and that it was in some degree neces- 
sary it should have been so, otherwise she would not have dared to give way 
to it.” 


Almost immediately afterwards, there were similar manifes- 
tations in the family of the McDonalds, living in Port Glas- 
gow, on the opposite shore of the Clyde. “They were dis- 
tinguished,” says Mrs. Oliphant, “like these two young 
Campbells, for a profound and saintly piety, which had mark- 
ed them out from their neighbors, and attracted to them many 
friends out of their own condition. The leading members of 
this houshold were two brothers, according to all report men 
of the soberest steadfast life, quietly laboring at their busi- 
ness, and in no way likely to be the subjects of extatic 
emotion.” 

Early in the Spring of 1830, one of the sisters, who was 
very ill at the time, was suddenly lifted up in the Spirit, and 
made to pass through very wonderful experiences in which (to 
use her own language) she “felt surrounded by the heavenly 
nosts, a multitude which no man could number, and heard 
them saying, ‘ Allelulia, for the Lord God Omnipotent reign- 
eth” . . . . No language can express the glorious things 
which were made to pass before ine. I was constrained to cry 
for a speedy revelation of the glory that all flesh might see 
it.”* The family accounted for these remarkable experiences 
on the supposition that their sister was dying, knowing that 
holy persons have often had visions of God in the last moments 
of life. Nearly two months passed away without any unusual 
occurrence, when the following events took place as related by 
one of them : 


* We are reminded by this of our own Payson, who, upon his death-bed, was 
full of spiritual joy and rapture. “The Sun of righteousness,” he said, “has 
been gradually drawing nearer and nearer; appearing larger and brighter, as he 
approached; and now he fills the whole hemisphere; pouring forth a flood of 
glory, in which I seem to float like an insect in the beams of the sun, exalting, yet 
almost trembling, while I gaze on this excessive brightness,” 
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“ For several days my sister had been so unusually i!l that I thought her dying. 
She had scarcely been able to have her bed made fer a week. Mrs, — and 
myself had beer sitting quietly at the bedside, when the power of the Spirit 
came upon her, She said ‘There will be a mighty outpouring of the Spirit this 
day;’ and then broke forth in a most marvelous setting forth of the wonderful 
works of God; and, asif her own weakness had been altogether lost in the 
strength of the Holy Ghost, continued with little or no intermission for two or 
three hours, in mingled prayer, praise, and exhortation. At dinner time James 
and George came home as usual, whom she addressed at great length ; conclud- 
ing with a solemn prayer for James that he might at that time be endowed with 
the power of the Holy Ghost. Almost immediately James calmly said ‘I have 
got it.’ He walked to the window and stood a minute or two. I looked at him, 
and almost trembled, there was such a change upon his whole countenance. He 
then with a step and manner of most indescribable majesty walked up to Marga- 
ret’s bedside, and addressed her in those words of the twentieth psalm, ‘ Arise 
and stand upright.’ He repeated the words, took her by the hand, and she arose, 
We all sat down and took our dinner. After it, my brothers went to the build- 
ing yard as usual, where James wrote to Miss Mary Campbell, commanding her 
in the name of the Lord to arise. The next morning, after breakfast, James said 
‘Iam going to the quay to see if Miss Campbell is come across the water;’ at 
which we expressed our surprise, as he had said nothing to us of having written 
to her, (and she was thought to be dying). She came as he expected, declaring 
herself perfectly whole.” 
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It is not strange that Mr. Irving should have heard with joy, 
and with a predisposition to believe, of this reviving of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. All that he had been teaching for 
many years of the unity of Christ and the Church, had pre- 
pared him to welcome it. He dared not say of the Church, 
“ that she was rich, and increased with goods, and had need of 
nothing,” for he knew that she was spiritually impoverished. 
He believed the coming of the Bridegroom to be drawing nigh, 
and he saw the suitableness of such a work of restoration for the 
adorning of His Bride; remembering that Paul thanked God 
for the Corinthians, that they “came behind in no gift, wait- 
ing for the Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” He knew that 
there was no limitation of them in the original grant to the 
primitive age, and he was ready to listen with openness of 
heart, and thankfulness of spirit, to the report that they were 
again bestowed. 

But he did not act rashly, nor come to any hasty conclu- 
sion. All that year he kept about his customary work as a 
pastor and preacher, being very Much occupied with the con- 
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troversy about the Human Nature of Christ; nor did he him- 
self go down to Scotland at all, but in the month of August, 
three gentlemen, one of them a member of his session, and the 
other two members of the Church of England, spent several 
weeks at Port Glasgow, for the purpose of examining into the 
alledged manifestations. An account of this visit was commu- 
nicated by one of them (Mr. Cardale, a solicitor in London, be- 
longing to Baptist Noel’s congregation) to the Morning 
Watch, for December, 1830. It is valuable as the testimony 
of a sound and sober-minded man, whose professional pursuits 
fitted him to weigh evidence with discrimination and impar- 
tiality, and who was not acting at all under Mr. Irving’s in- 
fluence. Ie says: 

“ These persons, while uttering the unknown sounds, as also while speaking in 
the Spirit in their own language, have every appearance of being under super- 
natural direction. The manner and voice are (speaking generally) different from 
what they are at other times, and on ordinary occasions, This difference does 
not consist merely in the solemnity and fervor of manner, (which they possess), 
but their whole deportment gives an impression, not to be conveyed in words 
that their organs are made use of by supernatural power. In addition to the 
outward appearances, their own declarations, as the declarations of honest, pious, 
and sober individuals, may with propriety be taken in evidence, They de- 
clare that their organs of speech are made use of by the Spirit of God; and that 
they utter that which is given to them, and not the expressions of their own 
conceptions, or their own intentions.” 


Soon after the return of these gentlemen, meetings for pray- 
er began to be held in private houses to ask of God the resto- 
ration of spiritual gifts. These were not established by Mr. 
Irving, nor were they attended exclusively by members of his 
congregation ; but devout persons of different communions, 
who had faith in the promises of God as to the outpouring of 
His Spirit, met together to unite their supplications for this 
end. It was not till the end of the following April, 1831, 
that any supernatural manifestation occurred, and the first in- 
stance was in a iady—a member of the Church of England— 
and in her own house. Not long afterwards, one or two 
young women of Mr. Irving’s flock received like gifts, This 
narrative of facts shows how far Mr. Irving was from acting 
rashly, as one swayed by his intense feelings and vivid imagin- 
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ation, in a matter of so much moment; and also how little he 
had to do with the beginnings of the movement. Others were 
far more influential than he in originating it. His part was 
to believe what God had by other agencies brought to pass, 
and then to give it his powerful advocacy. 

And on what grounds did he rest his faith that so mighty a 
thing had been done by the Holy Ghost, as to revive the gifts 
of Pentecost? The North British reviewer admits that 
“Scripture does not authoritatively limit the time for the 
working of ‘signs and wonders.’ We do not assert that the 
power is forever departed ; only, we hold it our duty to sift 
with exceeding care, and even with wholesome scepticism, 
any alledged irregularity in the common course of nature.” 
If by “ wholesome scepticism ” he means the disposition of un- 
belief, we say that this is no¢ the proper state of mind in 
which a Christian should appoach the subject of God’s super- 
natural manifestations in His Church. He never commends 
it. It is the spirit of faith, not of scepticism, that He seeks 
for ard rewards. “ Because thou hast seen Me, thou hast be- 
lieved ; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved.” And the evidence which He gives of His workings 
is addressed to the spirit, rather than to the intellect. A 
child, or an ignorant woman, may have discernment of the 
Divine presence and manifestations where the sharpest philo- 
sophic acumen would be at fault. Spiritual things are spirit- 
ually discerned, and in their highest form they transcend al- 
together the noblest natural faculties. It is the pure in heart 
that see God. It is Christ’s sheep that hear His voice, and 
recognize it. There is a spiritual intuition deeper and more 
penetrating than any processes of logic, and it is to this that 
God appeals in all His greatest works. Simple minded and 
true-hearted fishermen and peasants received Him whom the 
wisdom of this world rejected. Quantum sumus scimus ; the 
more we are like God, the more quickly and surely do we ap- 
prehend His revelations. Who does not feel that it was faith, 
not reasoning ; the trustful spirit of a little child, and not the 
* wholesome scepticiam” of the schools, that opened the heart 
of Abraham to those Divine commandments and promises 
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which found no support in mere nature, but rested upon the 
naked word of God? No one can look back over the various 
manifestations of Himself which He has made from the begin- 
ning, without seeing that it is the believing and obedient, 
rather than the philosophic, spirit, which has ever been quick- 
est to sympathize with His purposes and to walk with Him in 
His ways. There must also be faith in the word of a man, for 
God’s works cannot be wrought in the presence of all, and by 
most must be believed, if believed at all, on the testimony of 
others. 

It was on these principles that Mr. Irving acted in forming 
a judgment upon these manifestations. That the phenomena 
were supernatural, he had the testimony of the persons who 
were the subjects of them—men and women of sound minds 
and blameless lives, whose declarations on any other subject 
within their own knowledge, would have been received with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. And that they were of God, and 
not of Satan, he was assured by the character of the utter- 
ances* themselves, which he found to be, what St. Paul says 





* Mrs. Oliphant speaks slightingly, if not contemptuously, of the prophetic ut- 
terances, In relation to this, we extract the following from a pamphlet recently 
published in Edinburgh: “ Observations on Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Edward Ir- 
ving, by David Ker, Esq.” Mr. Ker was one of Mr. Irving’s deacons, and has been 
acquainted with the movement from the beginning: “I cannot here but take 
notice also, of the decidedly false impression to which Mrs, Oliphant’s narrative 
leads, regarding the nature and value of the spoken words of prophecy in the 
churches. Some words are cited, which were published by individuals who 
chose to attend the meeting of Mr. Irving’s flock, but who could not fail to give 
an untrue impression of what took place there. The words so cited convey very 
imperfect ideas, °s indeed they must have done when read in an isolated form, 
without the essential elements of interpretation furnished by the time, place, and 
circumstances in which they were uttered, by the lessons read, or the discourse 
delivereg on the occasion. Thus divorced from their context, and, it may be, as 
I can vouch to be the case in some of them, most inaccurately reported, they con- 
vey atotally erroneous impression of what the word of prophecy is; they mis- 
represeut both the style and substance of prophetic words, the utterance of 
which has been of constant occurrence for nearly thirty years in the congrega- 
tions gathered under Apostles, Those only who have experienced the benefit re- 
ceived from the word of prophecy, in giving light for opening scripture ; in in- 
terpreting types and symbols; in unfolding the secrets of the heart, and in re- 
vealing the knowledge of God and His ways and purposes, can judge of the 
reality of the gift, and the inestimable benefits the Church has received from this 
source.” 
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prophesying was in his day, “unto edification, and exhorta- 
tion, and comfort.” “Such depths of doctrine ” (he says in 
his letter to Fraser), “such openings of truth, such eagle- 
glances into the mind of God, such purity of love, such earn- 
estness of exhortation, and, in one word, such heavenly exalta- 
tion of spirit, heard I never from man’s lips, as I have heard 
from those speaking in this manner by the Holy Ghost.” 

Nor was he alone in his convictions. Men most unlike him 
in every intellectual and spiritual trait, were as firm as he in 
the faith that the manifestations were of the Holy Ghost. The 
late Mr. Henry Drummond, one of the keenest and most sar- 
eastic intellects of the day, and a remorseless hater of shams 
and pretences ; as fearless in exposing, as he was sharp-sighted 
in detecting, all imposture and charlatanry; a man whose 
whole character was in antagonism to the fanaticism that is 
bred in excited crowds, of the highest culture, and the widest 
acquaintance with society; who had already been a member 
of Parliament, and sat again from 1847 to his death—twelve 
or thirteen years—as the representative of his county ;—this 
man, who won for himself the universal respect of the country 
by his independence, his boldness, his integrity, and his sound 
conservative principles, which yet never carried him into fac- 
tious opposition to any administration, not only believed in 
the reality of the spiritual manifestations, but was himself the 
subject of them. His own account of his experience is as 
follows : 


“So soon as the manifestations occurred in London, I watched them narrowly ; 
I found persons uninstructed in the schools of theology, pouring out a mass of 
doctrine, condensed into a few abrupt sentences, such as no living divine could 
utter. I heard everything they said tend to exalt Jesus, and to abase the crea- 
ture; I felt a sympathy in all that was expressed with something withingmyself; 
I experienced the spoken word to be like a two-edged sword, dividing soul and 
marrow, and discerning the thoughts and intents of the heart, in the detection 
and rebuke ofsin. . . . . Although I soon found my requests answered by 
a greater spirit of grace of supplication being given me, and by a fuller realiza- 
tion of God as Love—and consequently a greater confidence in Him than I ever 
had before—nothing particular occurred until the 29th of the above-mentioned 
July (1832), when, during au utterance of the Spirit through Mrs, Caird, which, 
however, contained nothing remarkabie, either in word or manner, I felt an ex- 
traordinary anxiety for the souls of men, and particularly for some persons pres- 
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ent, anda most earnest desire that they should enter into Jesus before the door 
was shut, upon His coming to judgment, which then appeared peculiarly near ; 
so that I was constrained to ery out to all present, with a loud voice, to ‘enter 
now. This took place at family prayers in the evening; and as soon as they 
were over, I retired to my own room, and on my knees implored my Heavenly 
Father, if this were excitement or delusion, to let it pass from me; but that if it 
were of His own Spirit, he would cause the same power to return quickly, and 
abide on me ever, Upon joining some other persons afterwards, I felt their most 
religious expressions cold to express the sensations I myself had; there was a 
realization of the presence of God in Christ, and of my own oneness with Jesus, 
diffusing a joy such as no words can describe; and just in proportion as I have 
been enabled ever since to abide all day long in Him, so is the power of the 
Spirit mighty within me to tell forth His mind and truth and praise. But I can- 
not command this power to come upon me; nor can I tell beforehand what will 
be given me to say, the subject and the power coming together; while, on the 
other hand, if I repress or withhold what Iam prompted to utter, I feel a grief 
of the Spirit which must be experienced to be understood. Iam therefore as 
conscious as I am of my existence, of a power within me, yet distinct from me; 
not using me as amere machine, but bending my will and affections to love, to 
glorify Jesus; giving a peace and joy, and love to God and man, passing all 
understanding.” 


We give this testimony of one as unlikely as any man in all 
England, to have been the victim of imposture or hallucina- 
tion, to show that to ascribe Mr. Irving’s faith in spiritual 
gifts to his imagination, is no solution of the problem. Mrs. 
Cliphant does him this injustice in saying, “ Of all men in the 
world, perhaps this man, with his inalienable poetic privilege of 
conferring dignity and grandeur upon everything which inter- 
ested him deeply; with his perfect trust in other men, and 
tender sympathy with all genuine emotion, was least qualified 
to institute the searching and severe investigation which the 
vase demanded.’’ The imagination is closely allied with the 
faculty of spiritual intuition, and those who possess it in large 
degree are always foremost to apprehend the deep things of 
God, even if they lack the practical wisdom to deal with them 
aright. Noman had more of penetrating insight than Mr. 
Irving to reach through the outward husk to the living germ 
within, and to detect the underlying principle in manifold 
varieties of manifestation. Let a spiritual phenomenon be 
submitted to his discernment, and no one could pierce through 
all folds of circumstance to the essential truth more swiftly 
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and unerringly. But men that were most unimaginative, 
and in whom sharp common sense or robust judgment 
predominated, were not one whit behind him in faith and de- 
votedness. 

In respect to the gift of tongues,* it is remarkable that 
none of those who first received it, had been expecting any such 
power of utterance in unknown forms of speech as came upon 
them. They had shared in the general opinion of the Church 
that it was the gift of speaking in foreign languages for the 
endowment of the missionary; and Miss Campbell at first 
supposed that the tongue in which she was constrained to 
speak, was that of those heathen Islanders to whom she had 
been purposing to go. The best critics and interpreters are 
now agreed that the tongues spoken of by St. Paul, in his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, were not known languages, and 
were not used for the preaching of the Gospel, but for personal 
edification, and as a sign to others—a sign of the presence 
of the Holy Ghost thus using the organs of a man beyond 
his comprehension, or of the unbelief and unpreparedness of 
men constraining Him to conceal under “another tongue ” 
what it was in His heart to say. The testimony of one who 
had received this gift, is thus narrated by Mr. Irving: 


“* When I am praying in my native tongue,’ said one of the gifted persons to 
me, ‘however fixed my soul be upon God and Him only, I am conscious to other 
thoughts and desires, which the very words I use force in before me, I am like 
aman holding straight forward to his home full in view, who, though he diverge 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, is ever solicited by the many well 
known objects on every hand of him. But the moment I am visited with the 
Spirit, and carried out to God in a tongue which I know not, it is as if a deep cover- 
ing of snow had fallen on all the country round, and I saw nothing but the object 
of my desire, and the road which leadeth unto it. I am more conscious than ever 
to the presence of God. He and He only, is in my soul. I am filled with some 
form of the mind of God, be it joy, or grief, desire, love, pity, compassion, wrath, 
or indignation ; and I am made to utter it in words which are full of power over 
my spirit ; but not being accessible to my understanding, my devotion is not in- 
terrupted by associations or suggestions from the visible or intellectual world; 
I feel myself, as it were, shut in with God into His own pavilion.” 


* The specimen of the tongues given in the North British Review as taken 
from the Morning Watch (a “Quarterly Journal on Prophecy, and Theological 
Review,” published from 1829 to 1833), is not to be found in that Journal. 
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‘ 
During the summer and early autumn of 1831,* these mani- 
festations in “tongues and prophesyings” were going on in 





* It may interest our readers, and a little relieve the subject, to give the follow- 
ing sketch of him at this time, which was communicated to us by a friend: 

“My first personal knowledge of Edward Irving was in 1831. I had in com- 
mon with the world at large, heard and read much of him during a few years be- 
fore, had seen him, and been not a little impressed by his commanding person, 
his striking Miltonic cast of countenance and arrangement of hair, and the some- 
What antique style of his studiously clerical costume. One evening in the sum- 
mer of that year, I entered for the first time Mr. Irving’s church in Regent Square, 
which was full without being crowded, and I had no difficulty in finding a con- 
venient place. The first effect on my mind was awe at the deep stillness pervad- 
ing the whole congregation. On every face, within my observation, appeared 
vividly depicted lofty enthusiasm united with the deepest devotion, I had never 
before witnessed such manifestly intense emotion in such a multitude, kept under 
a control so perfect. They seemed to me, one and all, to be under the most pro- 
found and undoubting consciousness of the divine presence in their midst, and 
presented the aspect of a people ‘of one heart and one mind.’ When I entered 
the church, Mr. Irving, whom I had never heard in public before, was giving out 
for singing the 68th Psalm, in the metrical version used in the Scotch church, 

* Let God arise, and scattered 
Let all His en’mies be,’ &c. 
After reading, he proceeded to comment on the verses to be sung, in their order, 
His words were heard with a profound attention and interest, for which I could 
not account. To me his manner seemed to be unduly vehement, his gestures un- 
graceful, his Scottish accent and dialect somewhat uncouth and barbarous, and 
his language harsh and prolix. The comment was mainly an exposition of what 
were then called ‘ Millenarian doctrines, the truth of which, to say nothing of 
their momentous importance, I had not so fully appreciated at that time, as I was 
soon afterwards enabled to do, and I thought his earnestness in enforcing these 
matters unnecessary, and his denunciations of their opponents unsparing and un- 
warrantable. He dwelt with, what seemed to me, special unction on the discom- 
fiture and destruction of God’s enemies, in the spirit, as I thought, of a minister 
of ‘the solemn league and covenant’ encouraging his armed audience against 
their royal persecutors ; and feeling myself somewhat obnoxious to his censures, 
I was rather offended than edified, and left with my previous prejudices confirm- 
ed. I mention these particulars without reserve, having to this day a vivid recol- 
lection of them, in order to show how much a more favorable estimate of Mr. Ir- 
ving had to contend against in my mind, About this period, I entered upon the 
work of the Christian ministry, and formed acquaintance with some prominent 
members of Mr. Irving’s church, At a dinner party in the house of one of these 
I mentioned that I had received an invitation to supply the place of a clergyman 
in B., whose health required cessation from his work for a short period, but that 
a request was added that I would not advance Millenarian doctrine in his pulpit. 
My friends attempted to dissuade me from accepting this invitation, considering 
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' 
private houses at meetings for prayer and the reading of the 
Scriptures, and for several weeks also in the daily morning 





it a shrinking from duty, and I maintained that to do so would be to decline an 
opening for the testimony of other truths as important, They then expressed a 
wish to hear Mr. Irving’s judgment on the matter. Next day [ was -.+t a little 
surprised to receive a note from Mr. Irving himself, inviting me to his breakfast 
table on the following morning. Thither I went accordingly, not sorry to make 
the acquaintance of so remarkable a man, though by no means prepossessed in 
his favor, This was my first introduction to Edward Irving. I was received by 
him with great cordiality, and immediately introduced to several distinguished 
persons who had also been invited, but he was himself facile princeps amongst 
them all, not from any effort to display himself, but rather to elicit what was in 
others, This his manifest ascendency, and kindly consideration for every one, en- 
abled him to effect, for all seemed at ease in his company. When the party be- 
gan to break up, Mr, Irving asked me if [ would accompany him to his study for 
a private interview, to which, after the departure of his guests he led me. Here 
he at once opened the subject of my communication from B., and objected with 
great earnestness against the condition prescribed, but was silenced when I told 
him that I felt bound by what I considered implied assent to the application, and 
that my friend was fully expecting me, although I had given no formal answer. 
He then proceeded to the great question of the Lord’s coming, which he treated 
with such demonstration of the Spirit and power, as led me to see its transcen- 
dent interest and importance, as I had not previously done, I was then but 
a stripling, little more than of age, fresh from the University, and had just re- 
ceived authority for the ministry. He was my senior in years, and in the minis- 
try, and incalculably my superior in every other respect, but he so brought 
himself to the level of my ignorance and inexperience, that the embarrassing 
sense of the disparity between us was effectually removed. i afterwards had op- 
portunities of knowing how faithfully he observed the divine injunction to ‘ honor 
all men,’ not because they might be great men, or gifted men, but because they 
were men, although none knew better than he how to appreciate such distinctions. 
This interview made a deep and lasting impression on my mind, and was the be- 
ginning of a friendship which continued till his death in December, 1834, and 
which I valued as of inestimable price. Having fulfilled my engagement in B., I 
returned to London and soon made another visit to the National Scotch Church, 
I found Mr. Irving engaged in publicly receiving a number of members to the 
church. Each of these was addressed individually on receiving a token of mem- 
bership, in a few words of solemn and impressive eloquence, suited to their 
several conditions, indicating intimate acquaintance with them, and calculated to 
have a powerful influence on their subsequent life. The service occupied nearly 
three hours, but riveted the attention and interest of the large congregation to 
the last, To myself it was a memorable occasion. Soon after this I went to B., 
and there continued in the work of the ministry during the remainder of Mr. Ir- 
ving’s life.” I was not a member of his church, had never partaken of the Lord’s 
Supper under his ministry, and had no partiality for Presbyterianism. B, was 
then a long day’s journey from London, where I had no business, but as often as 
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meetings of the Church; but it was with great deliberation 
and even reluctance, that Mr. Irving consented to their having 
place in the public services of the Lord’s day. THe waited long 
that his people might have every opportunity of “ trying the 
spirits” whether they were of God; and he describes himself 
as “burdened in conscience” through fear of acting precipi- 
tately. Nor did he finally allow it until he felt that to forbid 
it longer would be to grieve the Holy Ghost ; for a female of 
his congregation, under a strong impulse to utterance, which 
she strove to restrain, “ fled out of the Church into the vestry,” 
(they are his own words), “ but found it quite irresistibie, and 
was forced to give vent to that volume of majestic sound which 
passed through two closed doors, and filled the whole Church.” 
From that time his mind was made up that the voice of the 
Spirit should not be restrained, by his authority, in the Lord’s 
house. The result was, what might have been foreseen, a 
storm of reproach and persecution, before which most men 
would have cowered and fled. Excited crowds rushed to the 
church to hear the startling “ utterances,” which sometimes 
burst forth with a power to fill the stoutest heart with fear. 
The press, religious and secular, scoffed at the “ Tongues” as 
a wicked imposture, or the wildest fanaticism. ‘This Mr. Ir- 
ving could bear, for he was a lion-hearted man, whose courage 
rose with the tempest ; but the falling away of old friends, who 
had stood by him in all his previous conflicts, well nigh broke 
his heart. Many of the dearest and the most honored, from 
whom he had found counsel and sympathy in his sorest trials, 
now remonstrated with him, in sorrow or in anger, for making 
such a shipwreck. “Coleridge ‘ poured out an eloquent tribute 





I could, I took the journey, solely to attend his ministry, which I found more in- 
structive and valuable the more I heard it, and to cultivate his acquaintance 
more closely, From his instruction I learned more of Christian truth, and from 
his example more of the Christian life, than from any other man. I ever found 
his house a home to me, or if’ it should be already full, as it often was, then that 
of some of his friends, during very frequent visits to London, To a very large 
number of young men, earnest in purpose to devote themselves to God's service, 
and from various ranks of society, I found him to be, as to myself, a guide, a 
counselor, and friend, and his early, and I may call it, tragical death, left among 
us a blank which never can be supplied on earth again,” 
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of his regard’ into the ears of Chalmers, ‘mourning patheti- 
cally that such a man should be throwing himself away.’” 
“Thomas Carlyle and his wife, both much beloved, not only 
disagreed, but remonstrated ; the former making a vehement 
protestation against the ‘ Bedlam’ and ‘chaos’ to which his 
friend’s steps were tending, which Irving listened to in silence, 
covering his face with his hands.” But he was inflexible. It 
was with him a simple matter of obedience to God, and nothing 
could shake him. That voice, which to many wise and good 
men was a jargon, or a mere outbreak of excited feeling, was 
to him the utterance of the Holy Ghost, and he dared not 
silence it. 

Here, no doubt, is one of the hardest problems that meet us 
in this life. How can we account for such contradictory 
judgments by Christian men? We can only throw out a hint 
or two towards the sulution. It must be remembered, then, 
not only that the mere intellect fails when it ventures to deal 
with the things of the Spirit, but that there are, also, different 
degrees of spiritual as of natural discernment. Many appre- 
hend truth in its more outward relations, who cannot enter in- 
to its inmost life and power. Amongst the Apostles them- 
selves, John had the keenest spiritual vision, and reached the 
truth by no slow processes of reasoning, but by a divine in- 
tuition. The same appearance of the grave clothes which con- 
veyed no meaning to the zealous but slower-minded Peter, 
flashed upon the beloved disciple the conviction that Jesus was 
risen. Love is ever quickest to discern the presence and the 
actings of the loved one. The deepest sympathy is accompanied 
by the readiest apprehension. The spirit of obedience is also 
most lielpful to spiritual discernment, according to our Lord’s 
word, “If ye wili do the will of my Father, ye shall know of 
the doctrine whether it isof God.” Where there is not willing- 
ness to follow Christ at any cost, there cannot be perfect free- 
dom from prejudice; the eye must be single, that the whole 
body may be full of light. Especially is this true in a time of 
transition, when there is “‘a change from era to era,” and God 
has some new disclestre of His purposes to make, and some 
unlooked-for and perilous work to do. Then He calls for 
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men to lead the forlorn hope who can forsake all things, and 
to them He first reveals the secrets of His heart. 

The position in which Mr. Irving was placed by his recog- 
nition of spiritual gifts, and the liberty he gave to their exer- 
cise in his church, was one of great responsibility and trial. It 
was a new region of temptations, as well as of experiences, 
into which he and his flock were lifted up. The possession of 
a gift does not ensure the wise and profitable exercise of it. 
There may be grave defects of character in those thus endow- 
ed; they may fall into sin, and become unfit vessels for the 
Spirit’s use; or they may even be overcome by the wiles of 
Satan, and be made his tools. The new and difficult task 
which now devolved on Mr. Irving, was to distinguish be- 
tween the manifestations of the Holy Ghost, and the counter- 
feits and mockeries which fleshly excitement and the subtlety of 
the Devil might bring in ; to determine the true meaning and 
bearings of the word of prophecy; and to be a guide and 
counselor to those who were thus used of God. 

The following year was one of great trial, anxiety, and sor- 
row. One of his flock was tempted, on two or three occa- 
sions, to simulate the voice of the Holy Ghost. Evil spirits 
mingled their utterances with those of the Comforter. And 
many were the occasions of stumbling given to the world with- 
out, through the ignorance and frailty of those who were thus 
lifted up into a new world of spiritual power and excitement. 
There is great truth in the following admirable passage from 
the chapter on “ Miracles and Spiritual Gifts,” in Dr. Bush- 
nell’s work on “ Nature and the Supernatural:” “ It does not 
follow, because one heals the sick, or speaks with tongues, that 
he is therefore clear of his moral infirmities as a fallen man. 
He is taken with the stare of multitudes, gives way to a subtle 
ambition, magnifies overmuch his particular gift, runs into 
shows of conceit, grows impatient of contradiction, and loosens 
the rage of passion—by that, driving himself into wild excess- 
es both of opinion and practice—and finally coming to a full 
end, as one burnt up in the fierceness of his own heat. As 
before, without the miracles and gifts, religion went down to 
extinction, under the wear of mere routine, so now the mira- 
cles and the gifts have issued in a wild Corinthianism, which 
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whole chapters of Apostolic lecture can hardly reduce to so- 
briety.” There were, no doubt, many such extravagances in 
the infaney of this movement both in Scotland* and in Eng- 
land. How could it have been otherwise, where all were ig- 
norant and inexperienced; remembering that the vessel is 
earthen, though the power may be of,God; and that there is 
an enemy ever on the watch to mar and defile the work of the 
Holy Ghost? But none of these things could shake the faith 
of Mr. Irving, or quench the ardor of his hope. He recog- 
nized the presence of the Holy Ghost in the midst of, and 
overpowering, all these elements of evil; and he never 
doubted that the struggling dawn, though many clouds strove 
to hide it, would lead on to a glorious day. 

While he was thus cherishing the spiritual gifts, and doing 
his best to guide his flock amidst these untried and perplexing 
circumstances, there came suddenly from the North of Eng- 
land a blazing meteor athwart his path, bringing a new ele- 
ment of power, and ultimately of trouble, into the movement 
of which his church had now become the centre. A devout 
and able man of the Church of England, a lawyer of em- 
inence in Yorkshire by the name of Robert Baxter, appeared 
in their assemblies with a mightier gift than had as yet been 
manifested. He had heard of the spiritual manifestations in 
Scotland, and believed them to be of God, and when on a vis- 
it to London, in January, 1832, and in attendance on the 
meetings in Mr. Irving’s congregation, he was himself made 
to speak in supernatural power, and with an energy and ful- 





* The following ingenuous confession of some of these errors and mistakes, is 
taken from a “ Letter to the Rev. Robert H. Story, by W. R. Caird,” who mar- 
ried Miss Campbell: “ You know well that both previous and subsequent to 
the restoration of the voice of the Spirit of the Lord in 1830, Mrs. Caird, in com- 
mon with many on both sides of the Clyde, regarded the casual opening of the 
Scriptures after prayer for direction, as the express mind of God, revealed for the 
particular case before them: and that the texts thus ‘got, as it was termed, were 
thought to be, and actually called, the speaking of the Lord, and warrants for 
faith, and thus proved the source of much mistake and consequent disappoint- 
ment... .. . These things were not done or directed by any utterance of the 
Spirit, as you seem to infer, but were the suggestions of honest, but ill-taught 
children of God, feeling their way in midst of much darkness and stumbling 
towards a better state of things.” 
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ness of utterance, anda tone of authority, which had appeared 
in no one else. He gave forth many new and wonderful open- 
ings of Scripture, and was received and deferred to by Mr. Ir- 
ving, as one having a great prophetic gift, and destined to do 
some mighty work in the Church. But it was a gift without 
control, running wild, and over-mastering its possessor. Mr. 
Baxter was in a false position. Ie was under no spiritual au- 
thority and guidance, and, it would appear, not willing to be 
under any; and it was inevitable that his gift should be mis- 
understood, if not misused, and involve him introuble. After 
an erratic course lasting only a few weeks, the failure of some 
predictions which he had been made to utter—their failure ac- 
cording to the interpretation he had put upon them—and his 
persuasion that Mr. Irving’s doctrine concerning the Human 
Nature of Christ was not true, led him to renounce the work 
as not of God, but of Satan. In the “ Narrative of Facts”* 
which he published the following year, he expressed his delib- 
erate conviction that it was no mere excitement or delusion, 
but the effect of a supernatural power.t In the Preface he 
says, “ Another observation deserves remark—* Why persuade 
yourself that the work was supernatural?’ Glad, indeed, 
would the writer be, if he could, upon safe grounds, persuade 
himself otherwise. He has often endeavored to pursue the 
course of circumstances, and account for the occurrences from 
excitement, and the frenzied workings of a distempered mind ; 
but he finds himself utterly at a loss, and without shutting his 
eyes to most of the material facts of the case, he could not 
honestly come to such a conclusion.” 

On Baxter’s own statements, Mr. Irving was shut up to one 
of two conclusions: either that the whole body of spiritual ut- 


* Of this “Narrative” Mrs, Oliphant says that it is “in reality by far the 
strongest evidence in favor of the truth and genuine character of these spiritual 
manifestations. After reading such a narrative, it is impossible to dream of 
trickery ; and very difficult to believe in mere delusion, although the sole object 
of the writer in the extraordinary and touching tale, is to show that he had de- 
ceived himself, and was no prophet” (rather that he had been taken in a snare, 
and had spoken in the power of an evil spirit). 

+ On a visit to this country last year, Mr. Baxter, in the hearing of some 
friends of ours, reaffirmed his conviction that the power in which he spake was 
supernatural, 
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terances was the work of Satan, or that they were of the Holy 
Ghost, yet not without some admixture of evil. Between 
these alternatives it was clearly impossible that he should 
hesitate, without doing violence to all his perceptions of truth. 
He felt that what came to him in these new forms of manifes- 
tation, was in harmony with all that he had learned before, 
and with .the common faith of the Church, and he could not 
but refer it to the Spirit of Christ.* That a work of God 
should be counterfeited by His enemy, seemed to him no rea- 
son for rejecting it. As long as the tares are to grow with the 
wheat, he knew that there must be misapprehensions and per- 
versions even of real spiritual gifts. ‘The signs and won- 
ders,” he said, “are demonstrations of supernatural power ; 
but whether from the region of spiritual good or of spiritual 
evil descending, the fact of their being above nature determin- 
eth not. This is to be known by their character, of grace, and 
goodness, and blessing, or of violence, and malice, and de- 
structiveness. The diabolical possessions were witnessed in 
the torture which they brought, and the Divine Power in de- 
livering from the same, and bringing back to peace of con- 
science, soundness of mind, and health of body. And so 
shall it continue to be evidenced unto the end; an evil spirit- 
ual world contending with the good in all supernatural acts, 
in order, if possible, to seduce the faith and obedience of men.” 





» How Mr. Irving accounted for his friend’s fall, we learn from his speech be- 
fore the London Presbytery a few days after Baxter told him that he had re- 
nounced the werk : 

“ A dear friend of my own, who lately spake by the Spirit of God in my 
Church—as all the spiritual of the Church fully acknowledged, and almost all ac- 
knowledge still—I mean Mr. Baxter, whose name is in everybody’s mouth, hath, 
I believe, been taken in this very snare of endeavoring to interpret, by means of a 
mind remarkably formal in its natural structure, the spiritual utterances which he 
was made to give forth; and perceiving a want of concurrence between the word 
and the fulfillment, he hastily saic, ‘ It is a lying Spirit by which I have spoken,’ 
No lie is of the truth; no prophet is a liar; and if the thing came not to pass, he 
hath spoken presumptuously. But while this is true, it is equally true that no 
prophet since the world began has been able to interpret the time, place, manner, 
and circumstance of the fulfillment of his own utterances. And to Jeremiah thus 
unwarrantably employing Limself, God seemed to be a deceiver and a liar, as the 
Holy Ghost hath seemed to be to my honored and beloved friend, whom may the 
Lord speedily restore again.” 
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And yet we cannot help thinking that in spite of the general 
soundness of his principles as to spiritual gifts, and the 
wisdom and sobriety which ordinarily marked his pastoral 
ministry, one of the greatest of Mr. Irving’s failures was 
in this case of Robert Baxter. He was too much overborne by 
the power of his utterances, and yielded to him a place which 
belongs to no prophet, however great his gift, in the Christian 
Church, in which the headship of Christ subordinates to itself 
the manifestations of the Holy Ghost, and the Spirit works 
in obedience to His will. All spiritual powers are under 
His authority, and they can be safely exercised only where 
that authority is acknowledged in living men. “First, 
Apostles; secondarily, Prophets,” was the order of God in 
the beginning. It is a violation of that order for a prophet to 
be under no control, and to take upon himself the interpreta- 
tion of his own words, and the carrying out of what he may 
conceive to be contained in them.* Mr. Baxter was not a 
member of Mr. Irving’s flock, and therefore not subject to his 
pastoral rule; nor was he, in respect to his prophetic gift, 
under any ecclesiastical restraint—a position most perilous to 
himself, and contrary to the law of Christ. Mr. Irving erred 
in permitting him, when in this state of independency, not to 
say lawlessness, to give the loose rein to his spiritual impulses. 
We think that he plainly erred in some of the interpretations 
which he gave to Baxter’s words, and was thus led into un- 
founded expectations in regard to the immediate future. If 
he ever lost the poise and balance of his judgment, it was 
when he was brought into contact with this mighty outburst 
of supernatural utterance, which, with all his remarkable in- 
sight, he failed fully to comprehend, and. to which, notwith- 
standing his great boldness and decision, and his firm vindica- 
tion of authority, he yielded too unquestioning an obedience. 








* Amongst the many unwarrantable things which Mr. Baxter did as the self- 
constituted judge and fulfiller of his own words, were his going to the Court of 
Chancery with the expectation of interrupting its proceedings by bearing a wit- 
ness in the power of the Spirit against the sins of the kingdom; and his officia- 
ting in the Church of England as a minister, in violation of her canons, and of 
all ecclesiastical order. 
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And yet he saw clearly, and pointed out with great truth and 
beauty, the causes of Baxter’s fall: “ Therefore it is, thou hast 
fallen, because thou wouldest be both giver and receiver, both 
utterer and container, both prophet and angel, and pastor and 
teacher ; and so, by usurpir< all offices, which dignity belong- 
eth only to Jesus, thou hast lost all, and become nothing but a 
stumbling block in the way of the Lord.” 

Baxter’s brief and meteor-like career terminated in April, 
1832, by his renunciation of the work; and the following 
month the doors of the church in Regent Square were closed 
against Mr. Irving. This was done by the London Presbytery, 
which had legal jurisdiction in the case by the provisions of the 
trust. deed, constituting it a tribunal before which any com- 
plaints against the minister as “unworthy or unfit to be con- 
tinued in his office,’ might be brought. A majority of the 
trustees, disliking the spiritual manifestations, after ineffectual 
endeavors to persuade Mr. Irving to exclude them from the 
public services on the Lord’s day, complained to the Presby- 
tery. He was not now a member of it, having withdrawn 
himself because it would not follow the Lord’s rule of disci- 
pline in dealing with him for his alleged errors touching the 
Humanity of Christ; and it had afterwards cut him off for 
heresy. This act of excommunication did not affect his stand- 
ing as a Presbyter of the Church of Scotland, the London 
Presbytery forming no component part of that church, and 
being little more than a voluntary association of ministers and 
elders. Before this body he appeared to plead against the 
charge that he had permitted disorderly interruptions of the 
public worship of God, in violation of Presbyterian order and 
discipline. It would have been more generons, not to say just, 
for the Presbytery to have declined sitting in judgment on a 
question which it was all but impossible it could examine with 
judicial fairness ; especially as the trust-deed provided that, in 
such an eveni, the matter should be referred to the pew-hold- 
ers, to whom it properly belonged. But it chose to exercise its 
legal right, and a long and exciting trial was had. Mrs. Oli- 
phant has given Mr. Irving’s defense, which occupied the 
greater part of two days, in an Appendix (omitted, we know 
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not why, in the second edition of her book) ; and we commend 
it to all who wish to see his exposition of the great doctrine of 
the Baptism with the Holy Ghost. He insisted that speaking 
in the power of the Spirit, as was done in the primitive 
Church, was not forbidden, because not intended to be forbid- 
den, by the Church of Scotland. It is remarkable that in the 
second Book of Discipline of that Church, it is said that the 
offices of apostle, prophet, and evangelist, have now ceased, 
“except when it please God extraordinarily for a time to stir 
some of them up again.” This Mr. Irving urged, He had 
now done. He had revived the prophetic gift, and he, as an 
obedient servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, had permitted its 
exercise for the honor of his Master, and the edification of the 
Church. All turned upon the question of fact, whether God 
had indeed restored again the gifts of Pentecost. It was 
really a matter of spiritual discernment, more than of eccle- 
siastical law; although the Presbytery insisted on looking at it 
as a question of mere order, and refused to allow any appeal to 
the Scriptures. All the witnesses brought forward by the 
trustees to support the complaint, testified that they believed 
the “utterances” to be of the Holy Ghost—one of them, that 
he himself had spoken, in tongues and prophesyings, in the 
power of the Spirit ;—but it is not surprising, considering the 
temper of the times, that these ministers and elders, who 
would not look beyond the Scotch standards, were able to see 
only disorderly proceedings of persons who were neither “ min- 
isters nor licentiates of the Church of Scotland,” in what to 
Mr. Irving was the beginning of a mighty work of God. 

The following Sunday was to be the Communion season, a 
which a large accession of members was expected (“and as 
I sat yesterday in my vestry for nearly five hours,” he said in 
his Defense, “examining applicants for the liberty of sitting 
down with my contemned and rejected Church) ;” but the very 
next morning, or morning but one, after the verdict was rend- 
ered, “the daily congregation gathering to their matins, found 
the gates of the church closed upon them.” It had been built 
for his use, and on the “credit of his name”—very much by 
the contribations of Englishmen, his personal friends, who had 
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no special attachment to the Chureh of Scotland ;—and a very 
large majority of the communicants, and of the congregation, 
did not desire his removal, and even memorialized the Presby- 
tery against it. It certainly seems an act of injustice that for 
what was complained of only as disorderly, and was really 
less an interruption of the regular services than many things 
which have been tolerated before and since (as the “Men” of 
the Highlands, and the late “ Revivals,”) a holy and faithful 
pastor with his flock of nearly eight hundred communicants 
should have been driven forth from the building which their 
liberality had reared, and have been left literally homeless. 
But it could not well have been otherwise. Spiritual gifts, if 
they were not prohibited by the laws, yet did not harmonize 
with the genius, of Presbyterianism ; and if God had restored 
them, their full fruit of blessing could only appear where they 
would be bound by no sectarian shackles. What the Presby- 
tery really decided was, that the Church of Scotland had made 
no provision for the supernatural manifestations of the Holy 
Ghost. This was quite true, and any attempt to graft them 
upon its order and discipline, would have been as injurious as 
to pour new wine into old bottles. If the Spirit were truly 
making His voice to be heard as in the beginning, He should 
have a liberty which no existing Church constitution could give 
Him, framed, as all had been, on the supposition that His gifts 
had ceased. The new power could not but make rending work 
with the old institutions. It was the instinctive feeling of this 
which alarmed Presbyterianism, and provoked it to a decision 
which, in Mr. Irving’s judgment, turned the Holy Ghost out 
of doors, but was really meant to defend its own life against 
what it took to be an enemy. Those to whom the Kirk of 
Scotland was the Church in its completeness and perfection, 
could not be expected to look kindly upon an intruding ele- 
ment, the laws and movements of which they were unable to 
calculate. Men are bound to stand by the old things, where 
their spiritual discernment fails to detect the new forms of the 
Divine actings. 

Nor, on the other hand, could Mr. Irving do otherwise than 
he did. Believing that the Holy Ghost was speaking again by 
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the mouths of men, he must endure the loss of all things 
rather than silence His voice. When the Church in Regent 
Square was dedicated, Dr. Chalmers preached from the words, 
“ Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask 
for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and 
ye shall find rest for your souls.” And a good old Scotch 
minister in London, Dr. Waugh, came to Mr. Irving after the 
services were over, and said in the broad Scotch accent, 
shaking him warmly by the hand, “ Ah, mon, I have got a 
name for your bran new church. I awoke at five o’clock this 
morning, and as I lay thinking about it, the Lord gave mea 
name, and it is Jehovah Shammah, the Lord is there.’ The 
solemn charge of that dedication sermon he had endeavored to 
obey, and the promise of that name he believed God to have 
fulfilled. He had asked for the old paths, not of the West- 
minster Assembly alone, nor -f the Reformation alone, though 
to these he gave due honor, but going back to the origines- 
sacras, the true and holy beginnings of the Christian Church. 
He had sought for the ancient gifts of God, and vindicated the 
full privilege of them for all His faithful people; and when 
the Spirit had manifested His presence again as a Person, by 
speaking throngh servants and handmaidens, he had given 
Him welcome. And now he was only suffering the common 
fate of martyrs and confessors, in being driven forth from the 
church where he had boldly stood as a witness to his Lord, and 
where his Lord had testified His approval of His servant by the 
voice of the Comforter. He went forth as a pilgrim and, 
stranger in very deed, for every sacred place was shut against 
him. It was on Friday morning that the doors of his church 
were found closed, and all that day diligent search was made 
by himself, and his elders, and his deacons, but no chapel in 
London was proffered for their use. The only place that could 
be had was the ball and concert room occupied by the infidel 
Owen for his lectures, and there on the Sunday afternoon, Mr. 
Irving "administered the Communion to his large flock. Re- 
jected by the religious world, he found a temporary refuge and 
a contemptuous toleration amidst the haunts of unbelief. 

That was their place of mecting through the summer 
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months, but as it was too small for the numbers that still 
thronged to hear him, he preached much out of doors. “ Mul- 
titudes stand hushed before him on those summer days,” says 
Mrs. Oliphant, “as on the parched suburban grass, or under 
the walls of the big prison, he preaches the Gospel of his 
Master, with an eloquence deeper and richer, a devotion more 
profound and perfect, than when the greatest in the land 
crowded to his feet, and all that was most wise and most fair 
in society listened and thrilled to his prophet voice.” 

We know not if any records of his sermons during this and 
the subsequent years of his ministry remain. They were not 
written ;—the labors and anxieties of his life would have left him 
little time for toilsome preparations for the pulpit, even if his 
deliberate judgment had not preferred the greater freedom of 
extemporaneous discourse. “I begin to find,” he says about 
this time, “that the tongue, not the pen, is the instrument for 
uttering the mind; and that the heart of man, not books, is 
the place wherein to record it. This is a poor substitute for 
my preaching. There the Lord gives me to express some por- 
tion of His living truth ; but when I take these instruments of 
the writer in my hand, the finer essence of every thought and 
feeling escapes from me, and it is a poor residue that I can pre- 
serve.”* But if we may judge from his occasional writings, 
there must have been in his preaching, if less of intellectual 
splendor, far more of spiritual insight and heart-breaking 
tenderness than before. He seems to have learned from the 
utterances of the Spirit deeper lessons of love and sorrow, and 
to have been brought into closer and holier sympathy with the 
mind of Christ. Thus, in speaking of “ Jesus our Example,” 
he says: 





* Mr. Irving’s example should not be taken as decisive on the question be- 
tween written and extemporaneous discourses, He was a great master of both, 
and, no doubt, the careful and elaborate studies of his earlier years, helped to 
give him that range of thought and mastery of language which always character- 
ized his preaching. He was a man, too, of intense feeling, and of almost un- 
bounded powers of imagination ; both of which are so helpful to the extemporaneous 
preacher, And yet, if any 6ne will meditate on the Scriptures as he did, and 
abide in the communion of the Spirit, he need not be always chained down to 
written words, 
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“ Be it, therefore, fixed and settled in your hearts, O ye servants of the Lord, 
that ye must know God as a forgiving Father, and yourselves as his beloved and 
favored children, ere ever you can do for Him one act of right profitable service. 
While a man is standing in doubt and dread of God, the darkness and dismay 
which he suffereth within his own heart, the sadness and the gloom, are all 
against God, denying and confessing Him not, telling of Him as the hard master 
and the stern judge, and not as a perfect Saviour from sin, and the most merciful 
Father of goodness to the sinner. He who serveth God in the bondage of the 

‘ law, is no witness of the Father and the Son, but, contrarywise, is a witness 
against them; and that man’s toil and trouble, that man’s sorrow and sadness are 
no fellowship of Christ’s suffering, who was a Son before He began to suffer; and 

| being a Son, volunteered to suffer because He saw His Father suffered from the 

sinfulness and rebellion of His creatures; so if we would suffer with Christ, we 
must suffer generously, and not selfishly, for another’s injuries, and not for our 
own; in another's cause, not in our own; in wretchedness for another’s sin, not 
in repinings over our bwn. Peace, therefore, towards God, through the blood of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, is the inlet to our Father’s sorrow, and the beginning of 
our Father's service; and the continuance of it standeth in our freedom from sin; 
for if we commit sin, then stay we the current of our Father’s love to men, by 
the barrier of our own concern for ourselves ; instead of going out with the bless- 

T ing we have to go in for forgiveness ; instead of shining out with peace and joy, 

we are darkened with remorse. Oh, God’s work of expressing through us His 
yearning love over sinners is sadly prevented by our unholiness; if we had the 
confidence of sons, and the obedience of sons, which Jesus had, the Father would 
fill us with the same mighty stream of pity, and compassion, and sorrow with 
which He filled Him. . . . . . Ah! the Son of God hath indeed foiled Sa- 
tan in that fall which he wrestled with flesh, and down, down, in the depths of 
mortality hath made it tell a tale of God, over which creation shall sing eternal 
anthems ; the tale of God’s love to the unloving, the tale of God’s pathetic sor- 
row over the rebellious, the tale of God’s purpose to save and exalt the most 
worthless and ungrateful of His creatures, because He is good, because His mer- 
cy endureth for ever. Whoso, therefore, would re-echo the notes of mercy which 
filled the flesh of Jesus, must give himself into the hands of that master of sor- 
row to be attuned to his Father’s mood. He must yield himself to the hand of 
the Divine minstrel, who will string his shattered harp, and breathe over it the 
spirit of sorrow, the notes of the turtle wailing and dying of love. I say Jesus 
must do it for us, and not we for ourselves; by yielding, not by striving, have 
we this as every other heavenly gift. And the way whereby he prepareth us 
for such blessed service, is by making us believe God’s love to ourselves, which 
apprehendeth us for sons, all loathsome as we lie, and washing us at once in the 
blood of Jesus, doth lay us in the security and confidence of His own bosom, the 
nearest to Him of all creatures; more near to Him than any creature, near to 
Him as His only begotten Son.” 


In October, 1832, Mr. Irvjng and his congregation removed 
to the spacious rooms in Newman street, which had been oc- 
cupied by the painter West, and which they found in all re- 
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spects most eligible for their purposes. Here they remained 
during his life, and for many years after—until the noble edi- 
fice in which they now worship, in Gordon Square, was built. 
Soon after their removal to Newman street, an event occurred 
of great importance in the progress of the movement, and, in 
its ultimate consequences, much affecting Mr. Irving’s relation 
to it. Hitherto he had been the acknowledged leader, not as 
claiming or exercising any authority beyond the bounds of his 
own flock, but as the pastor who had first given shelter and 
protection to the gifts of the Spirit, and within whose charge 
they had been chiefly manifested. He had qualities which 
eminently fitted him to be a leader in any work to which he 
devoted himself; great power of winning the affections of 
men, boldness, decision, fiery eloquence, and far-reaching in- 
sight; and up to this time that place had been, not officially, 
but morally as it were, and from the necessities of the case, 
devolved upon him. 

But at this period a new step was taken, and a higher office 
developed. The work which he and his flock believed God to 
be doing, was the recovery of all which the Lord had given to 
His church when He was exalted to be her Head, in order that 
by the help of every ministry and every gift, she might be pre- 
pared for His coming in glory. In his speech before the Pres- 
bytery in April, he said, “The body needeth to be edified, 
and we are not yet come to the measure of the stature of 
Christ ; and I believe the Lord will seal Apostles, I believe the 
Lord hath sealed Prophets,” &c. If God had indeed begun to 
restore His ancient gifts, there was reason to believe that He 
would, in due time, restore them all; and that no channel of 
His grace, and no means of spiritual growth and _ blessing, 
would be withheld. In the beginning, Apostles were first in 
time as well as in place, being chosen by the Lord Himself 
while upon the earth, that He might prepare them by His per- 
sonal instructions to take the oversight of His flock. But 
when Paul was called to be an Apostle long after the Lord’s 
Ascension, His will was expressed by the Holy Ghost speak- 
ing through Prophets: “As they ministered to the Lord and 
fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
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for the work whereunto I have called them.” (Acts xiii, 1-3.) 
The restoration of Aposiles would seem, therefore, to require 
the previous restoration of the gift of prophecy, and might be 
expected to follow it. The case of Baxter h.’ proved that 
Prophets cannot be safely left to their own guidance, nor be 
adequately controlled by Pastors; and if the movement is to 
be wisely directed, and to assume alargeness and completeness 
which shall meet all the necessities of the Christian Church, 
that ministry which differs from all others in deriving its au- 
thority ¢mmediately from Christ, and in its universal jurisdic- 
tion, must be again restored. The brief account of its restora- 
tion by an eye witness is, that “ while Mr. C was in pray- 
er, asking God for the outpouring of His Spirit upon the 
Churches, there came a word of prophecy, declaring that the 
Lord had called him to be an Apostle, and to convey His holy 
unction. The next morning, Mr. Irving, narrating the deal- 
ings of the Lord, in the designation of Mr, C——, solemnly 
addressed him accordingly, adjuring him to be faithful, and 
warning him of the exceeding great responsibility and awful- 
ness of his office, also warning us against any idolatry or undue 
exaltation of a man, inasmuch as the whole church was Apos- 
tolic, and instead of needing to lean on any man, was itself 
‘the pillar and ground of the truth.’ ” 

This gentleman was a member of the Church of England, a 
layman, who had joined Mr. Irving’s congregation because his 
pastor would give no countenance to the gifts of the Spirit 
which had appeared in his own flock. A truly religious and 
well-instructed man, of great sobriety of spirit and sound- 
ness of judgment, he was received by Mr. Irving and his 
church as an Apostle, on their faith that that name had been 
put upon him by the Holy Ghost. 

No immediate change followed upon this step. An office 
which had been in abeyance since the first age of the Church, 
could not be expected to leap at once into the full exercise of 
its functions. It was brought forth, as it were, under bonds. 
The Pastorate was in possession, and the Apostolate must, by 
slow degrees, and without violence, rise up into its true place. 
The new-called Apostle was under the pastoral care of Mr, Ir- 
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ving, and remained so, we believe, till Mr. Irving’s death. Un- 
der such circumstances, the development of the office would be 
gradual, and the determination of its true relationsto the other 
ministries of the Church a work of time. In point of fact, no 
change whatever was made so long as Mr. Irving remained in 
connection with the Church of Scotland. The same outward 
form, discipline, and mode of worship, which his congregation 
had ia Regent Square, it retained without alteration until his de- 
position from the Presbyterian ministry. Mrs. Oliphant (on 
pp. 504-505) conveys the impressson that “new names, new 
offices, and a changed order of worship,” began to come in im- 
mediately on their removal into Newman street; but we have 
the best authority for asserting that, with the single exception 
(already alluded to) of the call of one man to the Apostolic 
office, nothing of the kind took place. 

In March 1833, he was called before the Presbytery of An- 
nan on the charge of heretical doctrine as to the Human Na- 
ture of our Lord. This was done in obedience to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, acting by its Commission, a kind of Represent- 
ative Committee. Annan was his birth-place, and there in 
his old parish church, and in the presence of not less than two 
thousand persons who came flocking in from all the country 
around, he was put upon his trial for what was far dearer to 
him than life. In his defense, he denied with vehement indig- 
nation the charge that he had imputed sinfulness to the Lord. 
He does not seem to have entered deeply into questions of 
doctrine, which his feelings would not allow him to discuss 
with calmness; but with a heart now breaking with sorrow for 
the dishonor of Christ, and now swelling with anger at the 
grievous injustice that was done to himself, he re-affirmed his 
faith that Jesus became in all things one with His brethren, 
and was tempted in all points as they are, yet without sin : 

“T stand here a witness for the Lord Jesus, to tell men what He did for them ; 
and what He did was this: He took your flesh and made it holy, thereby to 
make you holy; and therefore He will make every one holy who believes in 
Him He came into your battle, and trampled under foot Satan, the world, the 
flesh ; yea, all enemies of living men, and He saith to every one, ‘ Be ye holy for 
Iam holy’ . . . . Ah! was He not holy? Holy in His Mother's womb, 


holy in His childhood ; holy in His advancing years; holy in His nativity ; holy 
in His resurrection ; and not more holy in one than in another?” 
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But all his protestations of his innocence were in vain. The 

Presbytery found him guilty of the charge, and proceeded to 

depose him from the ministry. But before the sentence could 

be pronounced, and as the senior member of the Presbytery 

was about to offer a prayer, “the Holy Ghost” (said Mr. Ir- 

ving in a letter to his flock the next day) “opened the mouth of 

‘ David Dow, who sat at my right hand, and with awful power 
and solemnity commanded us who would bear the vessels of 

the Lord to depart and not touch the unclean thing, and added 

one word of bitter rebuke: ‘How can ye pray to God in any 

other name than in that which ye have rejected?’ Where- 
fore we arose at the voice of the Lor? «nd came forth, and I 


sang in my heart, ‘ Blessed be the :.: ho hath not given 

us a prey to their teeth; our soul dasa bird out of 

the snare of the fowler; the sni:e is | :vken, and we are es- 

caped. Our help isin the name ot iss word who made heaven 
‘ and earth.’” 


“Thus,” says Mrs, Oliphant, ‘‘in the twilight of the March night, . . . Irving 
went forth from the church where he had been baptized and ordained—from 
the Church of Scotland, the sanctuary of his fathers—never more to enter with- 
in walls dedicated to her worship, till he entered in silent pomp to wait the res- 
urrection, and advent of his Lord. Clouds and coming night were now upon the 
path to which he went forth, commanded by the Hoiy Ghost. No longer tri- 
umphs and victory, no second spring of hope; only the reproach that broke his 
heart—the desertion—the sin, as he held it, of his brethren, for whom he would 
have given his life, But it was a comfort to his forlorn heart to be sent forth by 
that voice which he believed to be the voice of God. The anguish of hearing 
‘ the sentence of deposition was spared him, and with a pathetic joy he rejoiced 
over this when he gave ‘his own account of the eventful day,’” 


But for his unstaggering faith in God, this terrible blow 
would have crushed him, for with all his boldness and immov- 
able determination, no man had more tenderness of heart to 
grieve at the wrong done him by a brother. He was one of 
those who, to use his own words, “feel with childlike simplici- 
ty and tenderness every act and word of unkindness and en- 
mity.” Eleven years before he had gone forth from his native 
land full of filial love and reverence, which neither the charms 
of his new life, nor his engrossing labors, nor the storm of re- 
proach which had burst upon him, had been able to weaken. 
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His Mother church had ever been to him the dearest and 
most venerable of all the churches of Christendom. And he 
loved her none the less that he stood up a faithful witness 
against her degeneracy, and sought to bring her back to the 
larger doctrine and deeper spiritual life of her own better days. 
For such ason to be treated by his Mother as a heretic—as one 
who had denied his Lord, and made shipwreck of the faith, and 
was no longer worthy to be entrusted with the ministry of 
Christ—was a stroke of cruelty* which nothing but the firm 
assurance that he had been true and faithful to his Master, 
could have enabled him to bear. But in that assurance he 
never wavered, and he believed that He for whose work as the 
Redeemer of fallen humanityt+ he had boldly witnessed in the 
face of a very tempest of opposition and reproach, would not 
forsake him now in this bitterest of all his trials, disowned and 
cast out by the church of his native iand. 

After spending a few days in preaching in the country 
around, he returned to London, where, says Mrs. Oliphant, 
“he was received, not with extraordinary honors as a martyr, 
but with an immediate interdict in “the power,” forbidding 





* Of a babe that died soon after, he thus wrote to a friend: “He was a child 
filled with the beauty of God from his mother’s womb; peace, patience and joy, 
and boundless love were in all his ways until about the time I was cast out by 
the Church ; when he was smitten with a gradual fading away, and never smiled 
again, After I returned he never smiled; and before he never but smiled; and 
now he lieth in peace, like one whose spirit is in the arms of Jesus.” 

+ We need not repeat what we said on this subject in our former Article, but 
we give the following extract from the Christian Remembrancer, as a candid and 
temperate staternent: 

“ Nevertheless on a calm review of Irving’s theological tendencies and general 
teaching, we confess we believe his honest purpose was to bring out, in all its 
fullness, the Scriptural truth that our blessed Saviour was ‘tempted in all 
points as we are, yet without sin ;’ that, saving the indiscretions of a too exuber- 
ant rhetoric, and apart from the irritating misrepresentations of the envious, his 
belief on this high subject does not go beyond that expressed in the following 
words of a living writer, whose allegiance to Catholic doctrine is unimpeachable: 
‘We ehould not be truly of one Flesh and Blood with Him, but that He took 
His Flesh and Blood from the loins of a mother of the same race. Neither would 
it be the very same nature wifich had sinned, had He not received His humanity 
from one cf the daughters of the fallen,’” 
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him to exercise any priestly function, to administer sacraments, 
or to assume anything out of the province of a deacon, the 
lowest office in the newly formed church. Such an incon- 
ceivable indignity,” she adds, “ according to all human rules, 
did the spiritual authorities whom his constant and steadfast 
faith had made masters of his flock, put upon their former 
leader.” This strain of complaint and indignation is reéchoed 
by several of her reviewers. But, in truth, there never was a 
transaction more misrepresented both in its facts and its prin- 
ciples. On his return from London to Annan, he “resumed 
all his accustomed duties ;” but on Sunday the 31st of March, 
the following events occurred, as he himself scon after de- 
scribed them in a letter to a friend : 


“On the Lord’s day before the last, when, as usual, during the forenoon 
service, I proceeded to receive into the church the child of one of the members 
who had been baptized at home during sickness, and had desired the father to 
* stand forth, the Lord by the mouth of His Apostle* arrested my hand, saying that 
we must tarry for a while. Though I wist not wherefore this was done, I 
obeyed, and desired the parent to postpone it, Then the Lord further signified 
it was His will we should know, and the whole Church feel, that we were without 
ordinances, to the end we might altogether feel our destitute condition, and cry 
to Him for the ordinances from heaven, Then I discerned that He had indeed 
acknowledged the act of the fleshly church, taking away the fleshly thing; and 
that He was minded, in His grace, to take us under His own heavenly care, and 
constitute us into a church, directly in the hands of the Great Shepherd and 
Bishop of our souls; for He commanded us to rejoice, and confirmed our souls 
with words of prophecy, assuring us that He would build the house, saying unto 
Jerusalem, ‘Thou shalt be built,’ and to the Temple, ‘Thy foundation shall be 
laid.” We did accordingly take heart and sing, ‘When Israel out of Egypt 
went,’” &c, (Ps. 114). 


“Tn obedience to what he believed to be God’s word,” 
(says one who was an eye witness of these transactions), “he 
abstained from administering sacraments ; but in all other re- 
spects he acted as the minister of the congregation just as pre- 
viously. No one usurped his place, or fulfilled his previous 
duties, nor did he remain in silence for a day, or for an hour.” 
On the following Friday (April 5th) he received ordination at 





* In the earliest stages of the work, the Apostles were helped in their inexperi- 
ence, by being made themselves to speak in supernatural utterance in their official 
actings, 
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the hand of him whom he and his flock recognized as an Apos- 
tle ; so that the effect of what Mrs. Oliphant calls the “ inter- 
dict,” was to restrain him from the administration of sacra- 
ments for five days. The only act, so far as appears, from 
which he really abstained, was the baptism of one child! 

And now a word as to the principles involved in this. Mr. 
Irving had been fulfilling his pastoral ministry for eleven 
years in virtue of his ordination by the Church of Scotland. 
His authority to administer sacraments was conferred on him 
by the Presbytery of Annan. The Church which gave him 
this authority had now taken it away. By a formal act of the 
Presbytery which ordained him, he had been deposed from 
the ministry. How shall this act be regarded? Shall it be 
treated as a nullity, as it will be if Mr. Irving continues to 
fulfill all his pastoral functions in defiance of it? If so, it 
must be on one of two grounds; either that the Church of 
Scotland had no right to give ordination, and that there was, 
therefore, nothing to be taken from him; or that, although 
she had a right to give, she could not take away that which 
she had given. Inthe former case, the foundations of eccle- 
siastical order will be subverted by denying the necessity of 
ordination ; for if Mr. Irving has received no authority from 
his Mother Church, then he has had none, except what is inhe- 
rent in every Christian. In the latter, the authority of the 
Church of Scotland te exercise discipline will be set aside, and 
the individual member wil be lifted up in independence of 
the body. If she cannot depose Mr. Irving from the ministry 
which her own hands have conferred, then she has no power 
to preserve purity of doctrine or godliness of life amongst her 
members, and must have forfeited her standing as a Church of 
Christ. 

It seems to us that this was one of those critical moments 
which stamp the character of a movement. That which claims 
to be a work of recovery in the midst of Christendom, is now, 
for the first time, brought into collision with one of the Estab- 
lished Churches, and is called to pronounce authoritatively 
on the validity of its acts. The real question to be decided is, 
whether there is a Church in the earth? Have the Sacra- 
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ments been continued? Are there Divine ministers still 
clothed with the authority of Christ? How are the existing 
Churches to be regarded, now that the ancient gifts and offices 
are beginning to reappear? The answer given in the acknowl- 
edgment of Mr. Irving’s deposition was, “There is a Church 
with lawful ministries and valid sacraments, which is to be 
honored as the Body of Christ.” We wonder that those who 
have found fault with this act, have not more deeply consider- 
ed the matter. The contrary course would have been a con- 
temptuous trampling on the authority of the Church of Scot- 
land, and a setting aside of the law of the whole Church from 
the beginning by sanctioning the principle that gifts are to be 
a substitute for ordination ; in other words, that authority to 
minister does not come from investiture by Christ, but from 
the possession of a spiritual endowment. 

It may interest our readers if we extract one or two addi- 
tional passages from Mr. Irving’s letter on the subject of his 
ordination. The office of the prophet, in expressing the mind 
of God concerning it, is thus described: 

“ After singing, he read the first chapter of Jeremiah, and being come to these 
words, ‘I see a rod of an almond tree,’ he was made in the Spirit to speak much 
upon it, and to apply it to the spiritual ministry, which even now was beginning 
to bud; and in the midst of it he brought a message, or rather delivered a com- 
mand, to the Apostle to ordain .. : Angel over the church on the morrow evening, 


and to charge me and the flock with such words as the Lord should give him. 
For this holy action I sought to prepare myself and my flock with all diligence.” 


Of the ordaining act by the Apostle, he thus speaks : 


“ Then he came from the place of testimony (the preacher's place) on my right 
hand, and knelt beside me on my left hand, and prayed in the Holy Ghost over 
the flock and me, joining us together in the presence of our God; and then he 
arose, and, laying both his hands upon me, he ordained me Angel over the church, 
bidding me be filled with the Spirit of grace, and of wisdom, and understanding, 
and the fear of the Lord; to be filled with the gift of the Holy Ghost for the office 
wherein I was now set. This done, he gave out the 132d Psalm, and all the con- 
gregation arose to sing it with one heart.” 


After giving an account of the ordination of elders and 
deacons, at subsequent meetings shortly after, he says in con- 
clusion : 

“ And thus have you a true narrative of God’s way of ordering His house with 


an angel, elders, &c.; all which may the Lord enable you to receive with faith 
and love, and to render thanks for His wonderful doings in the midst of us.” 
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This shows clearly that, however Mr. Irving may at first have 
looked upon his deposition, he came to acknowledge its valid- 
ity, and received re-ordination at the hands of one whom he 
believed to be an Apostle, with great joy. It is probable that, 
left to his own guidance, he would have disregarded the sen- 
tence of the Presbytery, feeling keenly, as he did, its great in- 
justice, and knowing that the Lord had borne abundant wit- 
ness to his ministry. His lofty personal spirit, and his burn- 
ing zeal for his Master, would have impelled him to treat it as 
Luther did the Pope’s bull. Rather than that his witness for 
the truth should be arrested by their unrighteous decree, he 
would have cut the Gordian knot which he saw no way of un- 
tying, and have gone forth on his own responsibility preaching 
everywhere the Gospel of the Kingdom. And thus he would 
have become the head of a schism, and the founder of a sect ! 
He would have done what so many mighty leaders had done 
before him—(none of them, it may be, under so urgent a pres- 
sure)—violate the order, to save the life, of the Church. But 
God preserved him from this, for His time had come to bind 
life and order together in the unity of the one Spirit, and the 
one Body. The knot was disentangled by Divine wisdom. 
The authority of the Church of Scotland was vindicated by 
his submission to her sentence, and the wrong that she had 
done him was redressed by a higher ordination. 

By these two acts his position was essentially changed. He 
was no longer a Presbyterian minister. His mother had re- 
jected him, but he believed that the promise was fulfilled, 
“When father and mother forsake me, then the Lorc. will take 
me up.” He looked upon his new office* as higher than that 
which had been taken from him—higher in its intrinsic digni- 





* The name Angel (originally used as an ecclesiastical title in the Seven 
Epistles in the Apocalypse, and so used as signifying a messenger between 
heaven and earth), best expresses the dignity of the chief Pastor over a flock, 
who represents to it Jesus the Angel of the Covenant, the Shepherd and Bishop 
of the one Church. The office differs from that of the modern Bishop in being 
confined to a narrower sphere, viz, the limits of a fully organized church (Epis- 
copal jurisdiction being now enormously overgrown), and implying a higher ordi- 
nation, that is, one not by equals, but by a superior, according to the principle 
that “the less is blessed of the better.” 
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ty, its spiritual authority, and the grace that was conferred 
with it. And if he was right in his faith that the Apostolic 
office had been restored, then more must have been given 
back to him than he had lost. To have been ordained by 
Paul must have been a better thing than to have received the 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery withou. Paul. 

Mr. Irving’s position, after his reordination, was in some re- 
spects less independent than before, owing to tke necessary sub- 
ordination in which he and his flock were placed to the Uni- 
versal Church, in which Apostles are the chief rulers. As the 
head of a separate congregation, his authority was augmented, 
and his power of ministering the grace of God enlarged ; but 
in all that respects the Church as one great Whole, he was now 
under limitations, for this had been committed to another 
office. Mrs, Oliphant complains of this, but it seems to us 
without reason. If the work was of God, as Mr. Irving be- 
lieved as firmly as any man, such a change was inevitable. It 
was simply impossible that a pastor should have the same 
range of authority when in subordination to an apostle, as 
when no higher ministry was over him. If the Apostolic 
office is restored, it must assert itself, and reclaim powers 
which, in its absence, have necessarily beer used by others. 
The error, if there be any, lies further back. Once admit that 
the Holy Ghost is reviving the ancient gifts and ministries, 
and we must look for a new order of things which shall in- 
volve many changes. That Mr. Irving should have met with 
difficulties and trials in the progress of the work under this 
new phase, need not surprise us. It could not have been 
otherwise to a man of his great strength of character and gifts 
for leadership, accustomed hitherto to be foremost in whatever 
he engaged in. The trial may have been aggravated by a cer- 
tain infelicity in his position, growing out of the fact that his 
church was for a time, and so long as he lived, the ecclesiastical 
centre of the Apostles. It was within the bosom of his flock 
that the ministers of the Universal (in distinction from the par- 
ticular or local) Church began to be developed, which made it 
more difficult to define the borders of the respective offices. 
It was much as if the ordinances of our General Government 

VOL, XXII. 53 
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had begun to exist and to shape themselves within the limits, 
and amongst the institutions, of one of the States. Some 
mingling of functions would be almost inevitable, and the old 
office-bearers might well be pardoned if they were sometimes 
slow in apprehending their true relations to the new. But 
we believe that Mrs. Oliphant has greatly exaggerated (on pp. 
533 and 524) the disagreements that may have been sometit.’es 
felt between My. Irving and the Apostles (of whom, by the 
eall of one after another, there were six before his death) ;* 
and that, considering the untried and difficult circumstances 
in which they were placed, there was great harmony between 
them. They were of one heart and one mind in respect to the 
Divine reality of the work, and in their zeal for its further- 
ance; and a spirit of mutual love and honor ruled all their 
intercourse. What disagreements at any time existed (and 
there were none that interrupted their brotherly communion), 
were in relation to questions of ecclesiastical order and rites 
of worship, which arose as the process of organizing the new 
community went on. Mr. Irving had been strongly attached 
to the usages of the Church of Scotland, which, up to this 
time, had not been departed from, except in the liberty given 
to the spiritual utterances. But the preparation of the Church 
for the coming of her Lord required not only that she should 
be adorned with every gift of the Spirit, but also that her 
structure, and government, and outward services should be 
conformed at all points to the mind of God. This gradually 
disclosed itself as the end for which He was raising up again 
His ancient ordinances, and the great means of attaining it 
were seen to be the light of Prophecy, and the wisdom and 
authority of Apostolic rule. That Mr. Irving should have 
been troubled at some of the steps which were taken in this 
work of re-organizing the Church, and perfecting its institu- 





* Of the whole number called to this office, only one was originally a member 
of Mr, Irving’s congregation. Others had joined it from their faith in the spirit- 
ual manifestations, but were not Presbyterians. Three were clergymen of the 
Churehes of England, Ireland, and Scotland respectively ; three were members 
of the Bar; two were members of Parliament; and all were of irreproachable 
character, 
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tions according to its original law, is not wonderful, consider- 
ing his attachment to Presbyterianism ; that he did not refuse 
obedience even when the path was dark, but waited patiently 
for clearer light, seems to us a great triumph of faith. 

From his reordination in April, 1833, to his death in Decem- 
ber, 1834, or rather until his last sickness, there is little of in- 
cident to narrate. Although his labors were more confined to 
his own flock than formerly, they were never more abundant. 
He was helped in them by his Elders and Deacons, the range 
of whose duties was greatly enlarged in consequence of their 
new ordination, and whom (instead of feeling them a hind- 
rance, as Mrs. Oliphant intimates) one who knows testifies 
he “received with the greatest joy. They afforded him the 
greatest assistance in taking charge of his increasing flock, and 
in no way interfered with his own absolute authority, or his 
personal intercourse with his people.” When she speaks of his 
being “no longer the exclusive ministrant” to his flock, she 
conveys a wrong impression, for the ministries of his Elders 
were confined to “short homilies or addresses made by them 
in one service which he invariably concluded by a sermon 
addressed to his people of more than an hour in length, besides 
preaching to strangers in the evening.” So far from being re- 
stricted in his labors, it is said that “at no previous period of 
his life did he devote so many hours to public preaching, as 
from the time of his ordination to the period of his illness.” 
The character of his teachings during this time may be infer- 
red from a description by Professor Macdougal of Edinburgh, 
who heard him in that city in the winter of 1834; “ His 
characteristic fire had then, in a great” measure, given place to 
a strangely plaintive pathos, which was as exquisitely touching 
and tender as his exhibitions of intellectual power had been 
majestic.” 

How early the disease of which he died began to show itseif, 
we do not know. Mrs. Oliphant first speaks of it in connection 
with his visit to Edinburgh, from which she says, “he returned 
very ill, with threatenings of disease in the chest.” Weremem- 
ber to have heard it said in England many years ago, that he 
took a cold from which he never fully recovered, from going hot 
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and perspiring from his church after preaching on Sunday 
evening, and traveling all night in the mail coach on his way 
to Annan for his trial; but we cannot vouch for it. There 
can be no doubt that his gigantic and unceasing labors, joined 
to the anxieties and sorrows which pressed so heavily upon 
him during the last three years of his life, were enough to 
break down even his herculean strength. He continued to 
preach as usual through the spring and summer, but with in- 
creasing “ lassitude ;” and in September, it was felt to be neces- 
sary that he should cease from his labors for a time, and seek 
recovery by journeying. His physicians advised that he should 
go to a warmer region, to which his friends in the church 
joined their entreaties, and offered to defray his expenses. 
But his heart was set on visiting Scotland, and he seems to 
have anticipated no danger from exposure to its harsh climate, 
but fully expected that relaxation and the invigorating exer- 
cise of riding on horseback would speedily, restore him to 
health. Mrs. Oliphant lays the blame of this imprudent jour- 
ney on the church authorities in Newman Street, implying 
that his presence was felt by them asa restraint, and that 
therefore they gave him an “ authoritative command” to go to 
Scotland on a mission, or at least, an “ authoritative sanction” 
to his own wish to go. Neither is true. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
statements have been met by the following full and explicit 
denial in a letter from Mr. Cardale (the oldest office-bearer in 
the new community), to Mr. Ker, in the pamphlet to which 
we have already referred : 


“Then in reference to the last journey, it is most certain that there was neither 
authoritative command or mission, neither was there futhoritative sanction given 
to Mr. Irving to proceed to Scotland or elsewhere. The state of Mr. Irving's 
health was such as deeply to alarm his friends, and I know that Mr. Drummond 
repeatedly conjured him to go away, and give himself entire relaxation. When he 
resolyed to go to Scotland, it was not without remonstrance on the part of many. 
We were met by the suggestion that it was his native air. His determining to 
go to Scotland, as well as his imprudent exertion in preaching, and exposure of 
himself in traveling, were his own acts, and so far as any of those whom I sup- 
pose to be referred to as ‘leaders’ are concerned, these thing were all contrary 
to advice, and entreaties, and yemonstrances, oft repeated. I well remember the 
pain it gave to those in London, when they heard of his preaching, and of his 


imprudence in traveling. His thoughts were always directed to the care of 
others, not of himself.” 
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He left London about the first of September, and journeyed 
through Wales on horseback, sending to his wife and children 
many beautiful and touching letters, which show a loving sym- 
pathy with all around him, and great power of appreciating 
natural beauty, while they breathe the spirit of unabated faith 
in that work of God which lay nearest his heart. For a time 
he felt himself better, and wrote very hopefully of his progress 
towards recovery. But when viewing the Menai Bridge, he 
“ got wet by a sudden gust driven through the straits by the 
wind,” and became much worse. When he reached Liverpool 
he found himself so ill that he gave up his plan of journeying 
to Scotland on horseback, and wrote to his wife to join him. 
“The Lord hath made vain the remedies of man. The last 
three days have been the days and nights of sorest trial I ever 
had. . . . NowlI feel unable to take care of myself, and 
my calm judgment is that you should be my nurse and com- 
panion.” They went by water to Greenock, the weather be- 
ing “‘ boisterous and stormy,” and towards the end of October 
reached Glasgow, where only fifteen years before he had begun 
his ministry in the full vigor of his strength, and in the glow 
of youthful hope. A lady who was with them, thus describes 
his changed appearance : 

“To human appearance he is sinking under deep consumption. His gigantic 
frame bears all the marks of age and weakness ; his tremendous voice is now often 
faltering, and when occasionally he breaks forth with all his former feeling, one 
sees that his bodily powers are exhausted, Add to all this the calm, chastened 
dignity of his expression—his patient waiting upon God for the fulfillment of His 
purposes to himself and his flock through this affliction, and it is exceedingly ed- 
ifying. . . . Iwas going to Glasgow with them; and just before we left the 
house, he lifted up his hands in blessing, commending them (the family under 
whose roof he was) to Jesus, and to the reward of His grace, for their kindness to 
him. I had a great deal of conversation with him inthe boat. . . . . . In 
driving through the crowded streets of Glasgow, he laid aside his hat and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Blessed be the name of the Shepherd of Israel, who has brought us to 
the end of our journey in the fullness of the blessing of the Gospel of peace !’ and 
continued for some time praying.” p. 555. 

One of his first labors in Glasgow, after resting from his 
journey, was to write two letters to his flock in London, so full 
of pastoral love and sorrow, so humble in their confessions of 
sin, and yet so strong in their spirit of faith, that we cannot 
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withhold some parts of them, especially as they throw light 
upon what we have said as to the trials and temptations of his 
position. The “sin” of which he speaks was the going be- 
yond the border of his office, as the Angel of his church, and 
taking upon himself functions which belonged to the Apostolic 
ministry—that sin of which the Papacy is the great manifesta- 
tion in Christendotn, as being the exaltation of a Bishop or 
Pastor into the place of chief rule over the whole Church. 
“We were impatient,” he writes, “ of the government of Apos- 
tles, of the Lord in them. We sought independence as a 
Church; and but for the grace of God, we had reaped the 
very independence of Satan.” And after saying that he was 
“ greatly weakened and wasted,” he adds, 


“ Much have I sought to find out, and much have I besought the Lord to reveal 
unto me, the manifold causes of this sad separation and utter weakening of your 
head ; and it is made manifest unto me that we have not been taught by the 
Word of the Lord; we have not been broken by it, neither I nor you; and there- 
fore the Lord hath come in with His judgments, and laid His hand upon the head 
of the offense, and will utterly cut us off except we repent. Our hardness and 
impenitency of heart, under those streams of love which flowed fresh from the 
bosom of God, hath at length provoked Him to anger, and He hath arisen in His 
faithfulness to smite the shepherd of the flock, and I confess that in righteousness 
He doth afflict, yea, and in mercy, and in loving kindness; and if He should slay 
me with the sword of His judgment, I would justify the dealing of His mercy, 
and put my trust in Him. Oh! Ihave had many deep exercises of soul in my 
absence from you, and Satan hath been suffered to buffet me; but the Lord hath 
stood with me, and brought me up out of the depths, and comforted me with His 
own free Spirit. My confidence in Him in whom I have believed, hath been en- 
larged, together with the assurance that He hath arisen to build His Zion and 
Jerusalem, that the nations and kings may assemble all to praise the Lord. But, 
oh! my children, we have held this faith with a slack hand, with an unjoyful 
heart, and therefore the Lord hath been provoked to smite. I have sinned, and 
you have sinned, in not yielding to the voice of the Lord, by reasor of the hard- 
ness of our hearts, and now the Lord breaketh them with sorrow. Sure I am 
that this affliction is to the working of tenderness of heart, both in you and in 
me Moreover, I discern that the Lord will utterly separate my name from the 
work which He worketh for the blessing of the whole world. Oh! what a grief 
it hath been to me that my name should be familiarly joined with the work of 
the Lord, Oft times in my prayer I have been so ashamed and grieved that 
there should be any name but that of Jesus, that I have almost besought the Lord 
to be taken out of the way, rather than eclipse in any way the name of His hon- 
orable Son, And it is inc *d, my chief consolation n being so far apart from 
you, my children, and our brethren around us, that it will be seen, even by the 
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enemies of the Lord’s work, how little I have had to do with it,—how little any 
of us have had to do with it, save to mar and hinder it. Again, I have discerned 
that the Lord, who had made me strong in the flesh to serve Him, would in me 
first give before the Church the fulfilment of that word, ‘ All flesh is grass, and 
the glory of it as the flower of the grass.’ The hand of the Lord hath touched 
me, and I am consumed iike the moth; but He sendeth forth His quickening 
Spirit, and the decayed face of the earth is renewed again. Oh! cry ye for the 
outpouring of the Spirit, then shall there be the melody of health and joy in the 
habitations of the righteous.” 


A few days later he wrote to Mr. Cardale : 


“‘ The hand of the Lord is still upon me as heretofore, under which I desire to 
be humbled with all the flock, and to wait and learn the purpose of the Lord in 
such a separation. Oft times I think that it is the Lord’s gentle hand, breaking 
that bond by degrees between me and my flock, which threatened to grow up into 
a kind of necessity, and even to pass over into idolatry. O, howI love them! 
how I am thankful to them! how I am laden with their benefits! And I am 
sure that their love to me is stonger than my love to them, and I do see it is of 
the great goodness and tenderness of God to take order that such affection should 
be stayed from passing over into unholiness; and that He hath done us a great 
favor to put us so far asunder, and for such a time, that we might try our hearts 
and prove ourselves that our mutual love is in the Lord. 0, how terrible a thing 
it is in any way to eclipse or defraud that Brother who purchased every soul with 
the blood of God! 0, be thou jealous for Him, my dear son, jealous for that 
Church which He hath betrothed unto Himself a chaste virgin. 0, let no minister 
of Jesus seek to win her affections unto himself, for doth he not therein withdraw 
them from her Husband—from his Lord ?” 


He lingered on for a few weeks, able at first to ride a little on 
horseback, and even to preach to the small company that sym- 
pathized with him in his faith and hope; but soon his failing 
strength confined him to his room, where on Sunday the &th 
of December, after great bodily suffering, he fell asleep in Him 
in whom, amidst all his trials and heartrending disappointments 
he had ever trusted. “Once he was heard murmuring to him- 
self sonorous syllables of some unknown tongue. Listening to 
these mysterious sounds, Dr. Martin (his father-in-law) found 
them to be the Hebrew measures of the 23d Psalm—‘ The Lord 
is my Shepherd,’ into the latter verses of which the dying 
voice swelled as the watcher took up and echoed the wonder- 
ful strain, ‘Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil.’” Not till the very last did he 
give up the hope of a Divine interposition which should re- 
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‘tore him even from the brink of death. Words of prophecy 
had been spoken concerning him which seemed to promise a 
great work which he should do in his native land, and he was 
slow to believe that he must die without seeing their fulfill- 
ment. Whether, as is the case with so many of the promises 
in the Old Testament, they still wait for their accomplishment 
in the resurrection, when there will be many stages in the set- 
ting-up of the kingdom, and many acts of ministry to be per- 
formed by the risen and translated saints; or whether the 
words expressed rather the desire of God than His fixed and 
absolute purpose, and were of the nature of encouragements to 
faith and hope, more than of unconditional pledges, we will 
not undertake to say; but no one who remembers how far- 
reaching are the prophecies of the former dispensations—as 
those made to Abraham and to David,—and how God himself 
speaks of His “ breach of promise ” in a case where the failure 
of others made it impossible for Him to fulfill His own part, 
will look upon Mr. Irving’s death as any proof that his faith 
was resting in a delusion. Once he had been healed by the 
immediate act of God when all but overpowered by the 
cholera, and many were the instances of recovery by Divine 
power which he had known in his own flock and elsewhere ; 
and it is not strange that, apart from any words of the Spirit, 
he should have looked for the arm of the Lord to be stretched 
forth to save him. But he was full of patient resignation to 
God’s will, nor did his faith waver when it became evident 
that his end was near at hand. 

We cannot better describe his last hours than in the words 
of one of the ministers who was sent from London to be with 
him, but failed to reach Glasgow ‘ill after his death : 


“From all the sources of information, it appears that in the last hours of him 
who is gone to his rest, there is reason both to rejoice and to be sorrowful. In 
his flesh it is evident he suffered much and painfully, both to himself and to 
those about him. In his spirit, as evidently, all was peace and joy. On Sunday, 
he said to his wife, ‘If I die, I die to the Lord.’ The last words he spoke to his 
wife were desiring her to read Ps, 18, to the end, always requesting her to go on 
when she paused ; and then the fourth and fifth chapters of I. Thessalonians. He 
then said ‘Peace be with you,’ which were the last words expressly addressed to 
her. To Mr. Taylor, the gentleman in whose house he lodged, his last words 
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were, ‘ Cleave to the Church, cleave to the Church.’ To his father-in-law he said, 
* O, the depths of the peace and joy in Christ Jesus! His prayers were prin- 
cipally for the Church, especially his own flock; and when his mother asked 
him if he had nothing to say about his wife and children, he answered, ‘ No, 
what have I to say ? the Elders will take care of them,’ or ‘I commit them to the 
care of the Elders of the Churches,’ The last intelligible words he was heard to 
utter were, ‘ Keep that day,’ which they supposed was that passage in II. Tim., 
I, 12, ‘I know in whom I have believed,’ &c. He then continued for about six 
hours in an unconscious state, moaning very much ; and then the spirit of Edward 
Irving departed to that bosom of rest where it shall moan no more forever.” 


And thus ended the mortal career of one of the noblest of 
God’s servants in these last ages. No man of larger gifts, or a 
more heroic spirit, or a greater measure of self-sacrificing fidel- 
ity and love, has arisen in the Church for generations. He 
was cast altogether in a gigantic mould, and it was a giant’s 
work that was given him to do. His was acareer which, from 
the beginning to the end, drew the eyes of men to it as no 
other has done—which was felt to be something by itself—a 
new and wonderful spiritual phenomenon, which the world 
could not help gazing at. Twelve such years of toil and achieve- 
ment, of fame and reproach, of triumph and suffering, are 
almost, if not altogether, without parallel When they were 
ended by what seemed a premature and tragical death, there 
was a universal burst of sorrow. The Church which had cast 
him off, and poisoned by her cruelty the very fountains of his 
life,* honored him at his burial, and gave him a sepulchre 
within the walls of her noblest cathedral. The friends who 
had stood aloof, and well nigh broken his heart by their alien- 
ation in . :e hour of his greatest trial, could not withhold their 
praise when the grave had received him, Chalmers gave ut- 
terance before his class to his reviving love and admiration, 
saying of him that “he was one in whom the graces of the 
humble Christian were joined to the virtues of the old Roman,” 





*«T believe,” says one who was a minister in the church at the time, “from 
the testimony of those who had the best means of judging, that the great burden 
of Mr. Irving’s soul in the last year of his lifewas . . . the condition of the 
Church of his native land, which had rejected him and his testimony. If to any 
single circumstance beyond himself his death is to be ascribed, it is to that act 


of deposition at Annan.” 4 
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Thomas Carlyle, who had no spiritual ken to discern heavenly 
mysteries, but was quick to recognize truth and courage and 
faith within the sphere of this world, recorded this noble en- 
comium : ‘ 


“Edward Irving’s warfare has closed, if not in victory, yet in invincibility, and 
faithful endurance to the end. The spirit of the time, which could not enlist 
him as its soldier, must needs fight against him as its enemy. One of the noblest 
natures—a man of antique, heroic nature, in questionable, modern garniture 
which he could not wear. Around him a distracted society, vacant, prurient, 
heat and darkness, and what these two may breed; mad extremes of flattery, 
followed by madder contumely, by indifference and neglect. The voice of our 
*son of thunder,’ with its deep tone of wisdom, . . . has gone silent so soon. 
The large heart, with its large bounty, where wretchedness found solacement, and 
they that were wandering in darkness the light of a home, has paused. 

“ Think (if thou be one of a thousand, and worthy to do it), that here once 
more was a genuine man sent into this, our wngenuine phantasmagory of a world, 
which would go to ruin without such; that here once more, under thy own eyes, 
in this last decade, was enacted the Old Tragedy (and has had its fifth act now), 
of The Messenger of Truth in the Age of Shams.” 


So much the keen and generous sceptic could see (his light 
not then turned into darkness by a soured heart), that this 
man was worthy to be God’s embassador, although, alas! he 
himself had little power of apprehending a Divine message. 
The nobleness of the vehicle he was able to appreciate, even 
while the treasures of the truth it conveyed were hidden from 
his sight. 

It is, perhaps, too soon to form a just estimate of the life and 
labors of Mr. Irving. Up to the year 1830, his great work 
had been to show forth Christ in the two great poles of His 
humiliation and His glory. The chief themes of his preach- 
ing were, Jesus come in flesh, and Jesus made Lord of all. 
These precious truths, the very Alpha and Omega of Chris- 
tianity, were set forth by him with a fullness and power of 
argument and illustration, and a fire of holy ardor, not sur- 
passed in the whole range of English theology. In this he 
rendered an incalculable service to the Church, which she is 
now beginning to see and acknowledge. This was the true 
gateway toareviving of the work of the Holy Ghost, for 
manhood redeemed and glorified in the Person of the Son of 
God, is the fountain head of all that is peculiar to the work of 
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the Spirit in this dispensation. The declaration of John (vii, 
89), that “the Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that 
Jesus was not yet glorified,” sets forth a connection of cause 
and effect which the Church cannot ponder too deeply. If He 
must lay hold of fallen humanity, and bear it triumphant 
above all curse into the glory of God, before the Comforter 
could come with His gifts of love and His works of power; 
then the preaching of the Incarnation and Lordship of Christ 
might be expected to precede the mighty outpouring of the 
Spirit. 

This was not understood at the time that Mr. Irving was so 
earnestly and powerfully proclaiming these truths, for God 
keeps His own secrets, and gives to His servants only light 
enough for the work they have in hand; but it was afterwards 
seen that he had thus prepared the way for the reviving of 
spiritual gifts. They could not be safely given until those two 
great heads of doctrine, of which St. Paul and St. John* 
speak as the eriterta by which to distinguish between the 
Spirit of God and evil spirits, had been fully and thorovghly 
opened. Nor would gifts, which are the earnest of the king- 
dom, be of use where the hope of the kingdom was not cher- 
ished. It is certain that Mr. Irving’s preaching of Christ as 
one with us in fallen flesh, and as hereafter to come to glorify 
us as His joint-heirs, was fitted to inake ready a people amongst 
whom the Spirit could manifest the first fruits of that glory 
which the Church is hereafter to inherit. 

There was another feature, also, of his labors, which should 
not be overlooked. The wise steward brings out of his treasury 
things new and old; both, and not one to the exclusion of the 
other. And God’s way is to houor the old things before He 
brings in the new; for He will be vindicated in what He has 
given already, before He gives more largely. The preparation 
of the Church for the revelation of the Kingdom, must be a 
Catholic work, as reaching beyond what is contained in any 
fragment, Roman, Greek, or Protestant. But before this new 
step should be taken, He would have that which Lad been 





* I. Cor. xii, 3; I. John iv, 1-3. 
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already attained to, honored to the utmost. As it was to begin 
in Protestantism, where alone there was liberty for such a 
Divine movement, the truth that was in that religious system 
must be fully recovered and declared. Mr. Irving was a fit in- 
strument for this work, for the doctrines and the spirit of the 
Reformation were embodied in him beyond any of his contem- 
poraries; we may say, beyond any man since the sixteenth 
century. What that great struggle of the Western Church 
accomplished in the way of disentombing long-buried truth, 
and awakening spiritual life out of its deep stagnation, was 
exhibited in him to the utmost that a man can be a representa- 
tive of an era. Not that he saw all things clearly, or was able 
to present them in their exact relations. The age of the 
Reformation was more or less chaotic; truth was struggling 
out of its prison-house ; it was that stage of returning sight in 
which men are seen as trees walking. He who would truly 
represent this, must be, not the scientific theologian with his 
exquisitely poised balance, and his infinitesimal weights, but 
the man of war, rushing with fiery courage into the thickest of 
the fight, and dealing ponderous and well-aimed blows with his 
mailed hand; yet sometimes mistaking friend for foe. 

In this respect, Mr. Irving’s obliquity of vision—the only 
feature which marred a noble and otherwise faultless face—was 
a symbol of the man and of his work. He seemed to be look- 
ing at the same time in different directions. No eyes were 
more bright and penetrating, but he saw with distracted 
vision. It was a sign of his inability to bring into perfect har- 
mony the truth that was disclosed to him, and of the struggle 
going on in his own spirit between instincts and principles 
which he knew not how to reconcile. A staunch Protestant 
and Presbyterian, he yearned after what was good and true in 
every communion, and had words of loftiest eulogy for the pre 
cious things and hoiy men of Rome; full of reverence for the 
Past, the monuments of which he delighted to study, and its 
treasures to recover for the profit of his own times, he reached 
forward with joyful hope to the coming and Kingdom of his 
Lord ; strong in his love, and bold in his assertion of personal 
freedom, he upheld with his whole heart the principle of obe- 
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dience to authority. These oppositions of truth and counter- 
currents of feelings he could not perfectly reconcile, and this 
made him an enigma to his generation. There was no spirit 
of partisanship in him. He sought for the whole truth, and 
gave it forth as he learned it, without fear or partiality; 
and narrow men who clung to their parties and their shib- 
boleths, were vexed and irritated. They saw a man whom 
no formulas of theirs could measure, wild in hia look, and ter- 
rible in his power, breaking their idols in pieces, and making 
the land to ring with the battle-cry of the coming King; and 
they knew not that God was preparing to lead up His Church 
out of the dark night of the past into the glory of His king- 
dom, and that this man’s work was to startle the sleepers, and 
summon them to arise and gird themselves for the march. He 
was himself a sign that the time for a change had come. 
That looking with divided vision signified that he stood on the 
border land between the Old and the Nevwv, cleaving to the one, 
struggling towards the other, his eyes reaching backwards and 
forwards as in the confused breaking up of a camp at the dawn 
of day. 

But while Mr. Irving was doing these great services for the 
Church, he was made to know, as few have done, “ the pains 
and penalties of following the Lord.” God gaye him no hire 
for his service, that all men might see that it was for no selfish 
ends he toiled and suffered for his Master. Not only did scorn 
and reproach come upon him from the world ; not only was he 
rejected by his brethren, and disowned by the mother that had 
nourished him at her breast, and consecrated him to the holy 
ministry ; not only was he bereaved of child after child, till 
five were sleeping in their graves, without any Divine interpo- 
sition to save them, although he staggered not at any promise, 
and his prayers had drawn down blessing upon many a house- 
hold ; not only was no supernatural gift vouchsafed to him who 
had stood forth to claim them as the birthright of the whole 
Church, and had welcomed and cherished them in the humblest 
members of the body; but this mighty champion for God, 
whom men would have set in the van, and made the leader of 
the host, saw others who had rendered no such services to the 
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truth, lifted above himself into the highest places of rule. 
“ He could have rode rough-shod over us all,” said Mr. Henry 
Drummond to us; but he accepted a subordinate position 
without a murmur, and rendered spiritual obedience to those 
who were his own children in the faith. And, last of all, 
the burden of failing health, and the disappointment of an 
early death, were laid upon him; and he was not suffered to 
carry abroad, as he had hoped, the Gospel of the kingdom, and 
to see the progress of the work, the foundations of which he 
had helped to lay in toil and sorrow. It was with him as with 
John the Baptist, who, after being the Lord’s herald, the 
Voice in the wilderness which shook the whole land, saw the 
multitudes which had flocked to his ministry falling away from 
him, and ended his life in the prison-house, and by the axe of 
the executioner, without seeing the salvation of God. 

But premature and sorrowful as his death in the prime of 
manhood must seem ; sad as it is to think of his giant strength 
failing, and the voice which had made ten thousands of hearts 
thrill with wonder and joy as he unfolded the mighty myste- 
ries of Redemption, breaking down so early into the silence of 
the grave, yet we must all feel that his work was done. Those 
who look upon him as under a delusion, must rejoice that he 
was bound by jt no longer, but that the evil spell was at length 
broken in death. And those who believe that he did not for- 
sake his God, nor was forsaken of Him to the end, but that 
the work of his last years was the fitting consummation of all 
his previous labors for Christ, will confess with thankfulness in 
the midst of their sorrow, that he was not taken from the earth 
till he had fully done his part in preparing his Lord’s way. 
Years before the revival of spiritual gifts, he had spoken of 
himseif, with a prophetic presentiment,* as “a sort of pio- 





* It was in the dedication of a Volume of Sermons to Mr. Drummond, Janu- 
ary 10th, 1823: “ For [am but a rough, rude man, like my fathers, formed for 
border warfare, as God may please to call me ; to hew wood and draw water for 
the camp of his saints. Yet will I fight for the King with the spiritual weapons 
of our warfare until the end; though I be rather a sort of pioneer and forerunner 
of the Elias dispensation which is to introduce the kingdom, than a herald of 
the kingdom.” 
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neer and forerunner of the Elias dispensation, which is to 
introduce the kingdom.” He little knew at that time the full 
meaning of what he said, for he could not foresee what God 
was about to bring to pass. But in the light of subsequent 
events it was seen that his great and peculiar work—that for 
which he was so extraordinarily endowed—was to prepare the 
way for the restoration of the ancient gifts and ministries, and 
to receive them when they came. 

When this was done, and the chief rule of the Church had 
been, by Christ, committed to other hands, there was no longer 
the same urgent need for his labors. He had accomplished 
deeds of individual prowess, such as the- time demanded, 
and all which were possible to a single-handed champion of 
the faith. What remained to be done was the work of a body, 
in which every member should be brought into its rightful 
place, and fulfill ite proper function, according to the law of 
Christ. For such a work different gifts were necessary— 
patience to gather up the truth part by part out of the ruins of 
Christendom, careful deliberation, and wise judgment ; the gifts 
of the ruler rather than of the preacher. Mr. Irving had been 
like the bold and splendid leader of men in a time of disorder 
and transition, who exercises a provisional and temporary rule 
until the permanent ordinances of government can be estab- 
lished. Beyond any other man, he had made it possible for 
the original and normal institutions of the Church to be re- 
stored; and then, in the spirit of the Baptist who said, “ He 
must increase, but I must decrease,” he yielded the chief 
place to those whom he believed to have been sent with the 
Lord’s authority. 

Mr. Irving died too soon to see whereunto the work would 
grow for which he had thus periled all things, and how sig- 
nally the providence of God was to accomplish his vindica- 
tion. Within ten years after his death, the Church of Scot- 
land, of which-he had said, “ That the General Assembly, 
Synods, Presbyteries, and Kirk Sessions, with all the other fuyv- 
niture of the church, are about, like the vail of the temple, to 
be rent in twain, or to be left like the withered fig tree, fruit- 
less and barren, I firmly believe, and yet would do all I 
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could to retard it,” was rent asunder, after one of the fiercest 
struggles through which any Church ever passed. The ‘ Life” 
before us, which is an indignant protest against the injustice 
that was done him, comes from the bosom of the very Com- 
munion which cast him out. The flock which followed him 
into exile, and were left without a shelter in the streets of 
London, now celebrate Divine service with majestic rites in a 
building worthy almost, for size and grandeur, to be ranked 
with the Cathedrals of England. And had he lived till to- 
day, he would not much have overpassed the limits of three 
score years and ten, and he would have seen in almost every 
country of Europe and North America, where there is liberty 
of worship, but especially in England and Germany, a com- 
munity of churches revering his character, but refusing to be 
called by his name ; comforted by the same spiritual gifts, and 
defended by the same Apostolic rule, for which he witnessed ; 
holding in all their fullness the great truths of the Orthodox 
Faith which he so nobly vindicated ; rejoicing amidst the in- 
creasing evil and tumult of the day in that “blessed hope” 
of the Lord’s speedy coming which he was amongst the first 
to proclaim ; worshiping God day by day in a spirit which he 
would have sympathized with, but with a fullness and beauty 
of holy rites that he knew not of; exhibiting again the work- 
ing of the original and fundamental law of the Church, in re- 
cognizing all the Baptized as of the one Body, and, striving 
to bring together into a living and organic unity all the good 
and precious things now unhappily divided among the various 
Christian sects ; standing in the van of true spiritual and eccle- 
siastical progress, and anticipating the movements which the 
Spirit of Christ is inaugarating in all parts of the Church 
wherever He has liberty to work; and thus presenting to the 
Churches of Christendom an example and promise of what 
God will, in His time, accomplish for all His faithful people, 
as the first buds of Spring, in the warm and sheltered valley, 
are a prophecy of life soon to burst forth in every grove and 
forest—along the hill side, and on the mountain top. 
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Articte IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY. 


SusstancE anp SHapow.*—This book is admirabie for the ex- 
cellence of its typography, and astonishing for much besides, 
chiefly as it prompts the question, how its author, who is obvious- 
ly rich in varied accomplishments of knowledge and culture, 
could, by any possibility, suffer himself to write and publish such 
an extravaganza as this. We call it an extravaganza, and it is so 
extravagant as to be by this very circumstance well nigh exempted 
from all responsibility to criticism. Indeed, it is next to impossi- 
ble to describe the book or even to give an analysis of its contents. 

The author, by his own confession, was trained in the school of 
strictest orthodoxy, and was so much disgusted at what Henry 
More somewhere calls “the unhandsome faces put upon Christ- 
ianity”’ by its theological expositors, as to be driven through a 
violent reaction to accept the fantastical and bizarre interpretations 
imposed upon it by Emmanuel Swedenborg. In the violence of 
his zeal he was led to accept the prophet of the New Jerusalem 
Church, not only as a theological but as a philosophical guide. 
He finds in him the one teacher worthy to be called “The Philoso- 
pher,” and in some of his utterances, great principles that explain 
the mysteries of the Universe. 

The Substance and Shadow of this volume are Spiritual Union 
with God on the one hand, and Religion and Morality on the 
other. Religion and Morality, as commonly conceived, are the 
Shadow, i. e. all the so-called moral distinctions by which man 
conceives himself to have an independent existence or self-hood, 
and to be responsible to himself, and to be condemned by and dis- 
pleasing to God as sinful, are simply phenomenal and transitional. 
They have no real validity and significance. They are designed 
simply to teach man the vanity of all self-reliance and separation 
from God, and to bring him to find his rest, his perfection, and the 





* Substance and Shadow: or Morality and Religion in their Relation to Life, 
An Essay upon the Physics of Creation. By Henny James. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1863. 12mo. pp.539, [T. H. Pease. Price, $1.50.] 

VOL. XXII. 54 
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attainment of his destiny in his Spiritual connection with the 
Divine. Spiritual dependence on and Union with God, are there- 
fore the Substance, because they are the end for which Morality 
and Religion are the preparation. This view, as applied to the 
Physics of Creation, greatly ameliorates, if it does not en- 
tirely exclude, the evil and guilt of sin. Indeed, it seems to trans- 
form sin into a Positive Good,as being a necessary event and con- 
dition in the Divine plan, valuable and desirable for the good to 
which it leads, as by the bitter experiences which flow from this 
imagined isolation man is led to find his all in yielding up his self- 
hood and in becoming the vessel or channel through which the 
Divine Love henceforward flows. 

This is the fruitful text out of which this volume is expanded, 
and from which it proceeds. 

But let not the reader suppose that the author employs his chief 
energies in elucidating and defending this Thesis. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. Only a small portion of the volume con- 
sists of the discussion of his professedly main topic. The discus- 
sion seems rather to be used as a vehicle and a pretext for all man- 
ner of violent criticism upon the current theology and religion, if 
it be not rather savage vituperation and broad caricature. 
Mixed with this, is a long-continued and reiterated fusilade upon 
Kant, Sir William Hamilton, and Mansel. Viewed as a Satire the 
book is very clever and powerful. It evidences genius and culti- 
vation, which are only too sadly degraded when the satire be- 
comes caricature. Many of the criticisms on Kant and Hamilton 
are exceedingly acute and powerfully stated, despite the draw- 
backs arising from their extravagance of language. If used in the 
service and defense of a better philosophy, they would do great 
credit to their originator. 

As for the profound Theodicy which Mr. James finds in Sweden. 
borg, we have only this single remark to offer upon it. That 
Swedenborg was a scientific genius no man in his senses seeks to 
deny. That he applied this genius with great acuteness in ex- 
posing many defects in the received theology of his time, and gave 
prominence to certain important ethical and spiritual aspects of 
Christianity, it would be unjust and ungrateful not to confess. 
But that with all his wisdom and insight, he was the victim of the 
grossest and absurdest hallucinations that ever turned the head of 
Saint or Sage, is evident to all men except the select few who fail 
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to distinguish his wisdom from his vagaries. But even these seem 
to betray the consciousness of some weakness in their confidence 
in the claims of their Magnus Apolis, by the chronic irritation 
with which they are affected towards the rest of the Christian 
world. Some of them, indeed, are bland in speech, acute in criti- 
cism, aad even profound in their discernment of special ethical and 
spiritusl truths. But many are distinguished by an acrid con- 
tempt tr all who are not so happy as to agree with them, while, 
for unrestrained license of vituperation, they would be fit candi- 
dates for the ducking stool of other days, were it not for the 
splendor of the genius which they choose to apply to uses so un- 
worthy. 


Criticat History or Free Tuovenr.*—This volume is a 
timely contribution to our Theological Literature, which will be 
welcomed by a large number of thinking and reading men. It 
occupies a field which, so far as we know, has never been covered 
by any single English writer. Portions of it has been ably con- 
sidered, as by Leland in his Deistical Writers, but the whole field 
has never yet been attempted till now. The vastness of the sub- 
ject compelled a very rapid consideration of the several portions, 
and excluded the possibility of any but a very brief treatment of 
single authors. ‘The writer, who undertakes to describe the 
attacks on the Christian Faith which were made in the First Cen- 
turies, and to do justice to the various forms of philosophical Infi- 
delity, which have vexed modern society for the last two gene- 
rations, essays a formidable undertaking. We are happy to 
observe how well Mr. Farrar has succeeded. His analyses of 
authors are clear. They are as minute and profound as his limits 
would allow. His exhibition of the relations of each to his age, 
to its philosophy, its literature, its culture, its political institu- 
tions and controversies, are usually very felicitous. His Bibliog- 
raphy is very extensive, and, if it is not always discriminating, it 
is always suggestive. We marvel, however, that he omits all 





* A Critical History of Free Thought in reference to the Christian Religion, 
Eight Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford, in the year 1862, on 
the foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By 
Apam Srorey Farrar, M, A., Michel Fellow of Queens College, Oxford. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 1863, 12mo. pp. 487. [Peck, White, & Peck. 
Price $2.00. ] 
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mention of Berkely and the Minute Philosopher, in his History of 
English Deism. 

As a manual of reference the volume will be considered as in- 
dispensable to the student of theology and ecclesiastical history. 


Sraniey’s Sermons uy THE East.*—Mr. Charles Scribner has 
republished, in handsome style, the fourteen Sermons that were 
preached before the party that accompanied the Prince of Wales, 
during his tour in the East, in the spring of 1862. The sermons 
derive their main interest from the character of those for the di- 
rection of whose Sunday meditations they were composed. They 
are short, but fresh and spirited; the train of thought being al- 
ways one that was obviously suggested by the locality in which 
the party found themselves at the close of each succeeding week. 
‘ In an extended appendix, are some notices of the most momorable 
of the places that were visited, such as the Cave of Machpelah, 
Mount Gerizim at the time of the Celebration of the Samaritan 
Passover, Hermon, and Lebanon. Most of these notices, however, 
are almost exactly identical with those already published in the 
other works of Dr. Stanley. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


May’s ConstiruTronat History or EncLtanp.t—We have more 
than once had occasion to speak of the first volume of Mr. May’s 
very valuable work on the Constitutional History of England. 
Those who have examined it will be gratified to learn that Messrs. 
Crosby & Nichols have just republished the second and last volume 
in the same handsome style which we before commended. It will 
be remembered that Mr. May, though professedly writing what 
may be considered a continuation of Mr. Hallam’s treatise on the 
British Constitution, has not thought it best to follow his example 
in adhering to a strictly chronological narrative, but has arranged 





* Sermons preached before His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, during 
His Tour in the East, in the Spring of 1862, with notices of some of the localities 
visited. By Anrnur Penruyn Srantey, D,D. New York: Charles Scribner, 
1862, 12mo, pp.272. Price $1.50. [For sale by Judd & Clark.] 

+ The Constitutional History of England since the accession of George Third, 
1769-1860. By Tuomas Ergxrve May, C. B. Two Volumes. Boston: Cros- 
by & Nichols. 1863. 8vo. pp. 484,596. [For sale by Judd & Clark. Price 
$1.50 per volume. ] 
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his discussion of the several topics, embraced within his general 
subject, under distinct heads. In the first volume the topics which 
were treated, were the “influence and prerogatives of the Crown,” 
and the “ relation of the House of Lords, and the House of Com- 
mons to the Crown, the law, and the people.” Of his treatment 
of these important themes we have already given a somewhat full 
analysis. The volume now before us opens with a chap*er upon a 
subject of equal interest and importance: the history of the con- 
flicts of the great political parties which have controlled the gov- 
ernment of England during these past one hundred years. It is 
followed by two chapters on the press, and liberty of opinion, in 
which the whole progress of legislation on the subject is traced 
through the proceedings against Wilkes and the publishers of the 
“North Briton ;” the proceedings against the publishers of the 
Letters of Junius; the trials of Horne Tooke, Cobbett, and 
O’Connell ; the history of the agitations for “reform,” and “ the 
repeal of the Union,” in 1830-32; the operations of the Chartists ; 
and the organization of the Anti-Corn law league. The next 
chapter in order discusses the action of the government in rela- 
tion to the personal liberty of the subject, and the operation of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. Three chapters are devoted to the Church 
and religious liberty. Another gives the history of the overthrow 
of the abuses which were formerly connected with “ close corpora- 
tions.” The progress of liberty in Ireland also forms the subject 
of a chapter; and the rights and liberties of English colonists still 
another. There is probably no treatise in which the workings of 
the British Constitution in modern times are unfolded so concise- 
ly, so clearly, and so reliably, as in these two volumes of Mr. May, 
From the official position he has occupied he has had great facili- 
ties for making himself thoroughly acquainted with everything 
connected with the important themes which have necessarily come 
under review ; and in every respect he seems to have discharged 
the task he has assumed faithfully, and satisfactorily. The work 
will long be considered indispensable by every student of English 
history. 


D’Avsiene’s History oF THE REFORMATION IN THE TIME OF 
Catvin.*—Ten years have passed since Dr. Merle D’Aubigné 





* History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. By J. H. 
Merce D’Avusiene, Two volumes. 12mo, pp. 433,475. New York: R. Car- 
ter & Brothers, 1868. [For sale by F. T. Jarman, Price $1.50 per volume.] 
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completed the last volume of his “ History of the Reformation in 
Germany and Switzerland.” The immense popularity with which 
it was received in this country, and in England, gives assurance 
that this new History will be hailed with joy by an unusually large 
number of readers. Dr. Merle proposes now to trace still further 
the progress and effects of that great religious movement, whose 
rise in Germany formed the subject of his great work. He has 
selected the “ times of Calvin” as his theme, which are full of in- 
terest ; and, in their effects upon the world, perhaps no less impor- 
tant than the times of Luther. Two volumes have been completed, 
and are before the public. They serve to introduce the reader to 
the state of affairs in France and Geneva, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and show how the way was prepared both in 
Paris, and on the shores of Lake Leman, for a reform in religion. 
But of all this, we have not room for the briefest outline. It is 
perhaps enough to say that the story of the fierce struggle of the 
patriots of Geneva, which resulted in a political revolution, and 
the overthrow of their bishop-prince, and the regaining their old 
independence, will add, if it is possible, even fresh interest to 
every spot in and around that beautiful city. The history of all 
that pertains to the planting of the seeds of the Reformation in 
France, in the reign of Francis I., is better known. But Dr. 
Merle has not only succeeded in investing the whole story with a 
new charm, but in his analysis of the causes that occasioned the 
apparently vacillating conduct of that king towards the new re- 
ligion, he has done good service for all who seek to understand 
the history of those times. Weshall await with eagerness the ap- 
pearance of the succeeding volumes. 


CotontaL Scnemes or Pornam anp Gorcrs.*—In August 
of last year the Maine Historical Society, in the belief that ‘the 
first colony on the shores of New England,”—though it proved 
unsuccessful—* was founded” at Fort Popham in Maine, Aug. 
19th, O. S. 1607, placed publicly a monumental stone, with what 
they doubtless considered an appropriate inscription, in the fort 
which bears the name of the founder of the colony. At the cele- 
bration John Wingate Thornton, Esq., of Boston, by invitation, 





* Colonial Schemes of Pojtham and Gorges. Speech of Joun Wixcate Tiory- 
ton, Esq., at the Fort Popham Celebration, Aug. 29th, 1862, under the auspices 
of the Maine Historical Society. Boston. 1863. 8vo, pp. 20. 
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made a speech, which, as it seems, had much better have been 
made to the gentlemen of the Historical Society before they pro- 
ceeded so far in their arrangements! Mr. Thornton’s speech is 
now published, and his decidedly mistimed statements are abun- 
dantly sustained by copious notes. He proves very conclusively 
that the Fort Popham colony was not the first colony in New 
England; and that both the adventurers and their leaders were 
men of whom the sons of Maine may consider their shores to have 
been well rid of when they returned to their homes across the 
water. 


Memoria or Serceant Jonn Hanson Tuompson.*—It can- 
not be that a fitting Memorial shall be prepared for all the young 
and the brave who in the spirit of the truest patriotism have given 
up life for their country’s defense, against the hands of traitors. 
We therefore welcome this little volume as a representative book ; 
and commend it as such, with all sympathy, to the thousands and 
_tens of thousands who are never to see again the young soldiers 
that have gone out to the battle field from their own homes of cul- 
ture and Christian principle. It is well that one who has known 
by experience the keenness of the anguish that comes with the 
loss of his “ first born,” should give such fitting expression, as we 
find here, in words of hope, and honest pride, and patriotic exul- 
tation, to the feelings which are shared by tens of thousands of 
other fathers, who mourn in common with him for their own lost 
ones; yet find in the story of their lives—yes! and in their deaths, 
abundant reason to rejoice and to be thankful te God, that He has 
given them sons, deserving of their pride, and worthy to die for 
their country. In a letter of the young Sergeant, whose Memorial 
is before us, addressed early in the war to his college classmates, 
at Yale, we find these words : “ Remember me to the class, and at 
your next Delta Kappa meeting, as one who thinks it his duty, 
and the duty of every man, to go and fight in this time of need. 
And more particularly the duty cf such as you are, who have 
good habits formed, and are ready and quick to learn ;—that in- 
telligence and refinement may prevail in our army, and that it 





* The Sergeant's Memorial. By his father, Rev. Josern P. Taomrson, D. D, 
18mo. pp. 242. New York: Anson D, F. Randolph. [Price 60 cts, For sale 
by F. T. Jarman. } 
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may not be left to the scum and scourings of the land to win the 
battles and claim the laurels. Every one of us ought to say in 
future years, ‘I used that gun in ’62, ’63,—or better, that sword! 
Iknow we want education ; but where is the good of education 
without your country ? And where is your country without your 
men to fight and make it?” How truly this young soldier gives 
utterance to feelings which are enthusiastically shared by the 
whole body of young men in America, the nation well knows ; and 
knowing, can never, and will never feel doubt or anxiety about 
the future. 


Prayine AND Workrnc.*—The object of the author of this 
book is to encourage working Christians to pray. Ora et labora 
is the motto he would hold up. His idea is that fervent prayer 
will beget honest, manly, unshrinking work ; and that such work, 
commenced in obedience to the will of God, will throw the Chris- 
tian back upon prayer. As examples of what may be accomplish- 
ed by joining prayer with work, Mr. Stevenson has brought to- 
gether in this volume biographical sketches of five remarkable men, 
whose lives have testified that they practically recognized prayer 
as a force by means of which they were the better able to deal 
wisely and successfully with the work which they had commenced 
in God’s name. These men are John Faulk, Immanuel Wichern, 
Theodore Fliedner, John Evangelist Gossner, and Louis Harmes, 
whose names are probably familiar to most of our readers, as con- 
nected with the originating of some of the most important and in- 
teresting modern reformatory efforts in Germany. Of these men, 
perhaps the most widely known in this country are Dr. Wichern, 
of the “ Rough House,” on the Elbe, the founder of the “ Inner 
Mission,” in Germany, and Dr. Fliedner, of the establishment for 
“ deaconesses” at Kaiserswerth, on the Rhine, from which have 
gone out hundreds of educated “ parish visitors” and “nurses for 
the sick” to all parts of the world. Of the others, the most inter- 
esting man is Pastor Harmes, of Hermannsburg, in Hanover, 
through whose labors that agricultural village has beeome un- 





* Praying and Working; being some account of what men can do when in 
earnest. By the Rey. Wittiam Fiemme Srevensoy, Dublin. New York: 
Carter & Brothers, 1863, 12mo. pp.411. [For sale by F.T. Jarman. Price 
$1.00.] , 
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doubtedly the most remarkable Christian parish in the world. It 
is said that there is not a house in the village where there is not 
regular family worship morning and evening. Through the 
agency of Pastor Harmes, the parish have established with their 
own resources, and out of their own numbers, a mission among the 
Zulus in East Africa, and settled among them an agricultural 
colony composed of missionary men and women, with all the 
trades necessary to its existence. This mission they have kept up 
for years, and to it they are sending constant reinforcements. The 
details of the wonderful success of this mission of the villagers of 
Hermannsburg should be brought out in every meeting of the 
“ Monthly Concert ” in our land. It is thus, by the story of what 
these five men have accomplished, by joining prayer with their 
work, that Mr. Stevenson would encourage all Christians to make 
full trial of the efficacy of prayer. 


Memoirs or Rev. N. Murray, D. D.*-The events connect- 
ed with the early life of Rev. Dr. Murray, and the contrast pre- 
sented in his life between the poor Irish Roman Catholic boy, 
freshly landed on the wharf of New York, with ten dollars in his 
pocket, and the widely known and respected Presbyterian divine 
of New Jersey, make these Memoirs more than ordinarily attrac- 
tive. The mother of Nicholas Murray was so bitterly opposed to 
his leaving Ireland for America that she had him “crused from 
the altar ;” and in after years, when he became a Protestant, “she 
had masses said for the repose of his soul, and regarded him as 
dead.” “She died without,” so far as he knew, “ breathing a 
word of forg'veness or regard” for him. Young Nicholas found 
employment in the printing office of the Messrs. Harper, and as 
an apprentice boarded and lodged under their roof, where he was 
brought under influences which finally resulted in his conversion. 
But it is not alone the incidents of his early life that give interest 
to this Memoir. Dr. Murray became so identified with all the 
affairs of the region in which he lived, he was so long on terms of 
intimacy and friendship with so many prominent clergymen, and 
he was withal so genial a man himself in all the relations of life, 
that Dr. Prime has found it an easy matter to throw a charm 
around the history of his whole career. 





* Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D. D, (Kirwan.) By Samver 
Irenzus Pao. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 488. 
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Mr. Lrvermore’s Historica RESEARCH ON THE OPINIONS OF 
THE FOUNDERS OF THE ReEpvustic.*—It is with pleasure that we 
are able to announce that the admirable historical paper which 
was read by Mr. Livermore, about a year ago, before the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, on the Opinions of the Founders of 
the Republic, “ on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and as Soldiers,” 
has been reprinted in a form and style adapted for general circula- 
tion. The immense mass of proof which this accomplished stu- 
dent of history collected, and so satisfactorily exhibited in this 
monograph, left not a shadow of doubt that at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution it was the general conviction and un- 
derstanding that slavery would and ought soon to come to an end; 
and with regard to the employment of negroes in the armies of the 
United States, it was shown that, as a matter of fact, they had 
been so employed from the beginning; and both in the Revolu- 
tion, and in the war of 1812, had ever done good service. The 
change which we now see in the public mind on the subject is 
perhaps owing in no small degree to this volume, in which Mr. 
Livermore so handsomely and so conclusively exhibited his proofs. 
As originally published, at the expense of the author, the volume 
was unexcelled in its typography by anything that has come from 
the American press. The edition now published appears in very 
respectable style, and we hope will have very wide circulation. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tae Races or tHE Otp Wortp.t—Ethnology, beyond most 
other sciences, has received in these late years, and is still receiv- 
ing, a rapid development and progress. Geographical exploration 
in all parts of the world is bringing to light the peculiarities of 
tribes hitherto unknown. Collections of statistics are indicating 
the laws by which the physical condition and appearance of men 





* An Historical Research respecting the Opinions of the Founders of the 
Republic, on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and as Soldiers. Read before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, August 14,1862. By Geo. Livermore. Bos- 
ton. 1862. Octavo. pp. 215. 

+ The Races of the Old World: a Manual of Ethnology. By Cartes L. Brace, 
author of “ Hungary in 1851,” “ Home Life in Germany,” “ Norse-Folk,” etc. New 
York: Charles Seribner, 124 Grand Street. 1863. [For sale by Judd & Clark. 
Price $2.] 
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are dependent on climate and modes of life. And above all, com- 
parative philology is supplying criteria for identity or diversity of 
race, far more certain than those relied on by earlier investigators. 
The consequence is that the older works on this science are already 
somewhat obsolete: if they contain much that is still valuable, it 
is mixed with much that has been superseded by later inquiry. 
The object of Mr. Brace in this work is to present the science as 
it now stands; to set forth in condensed form and popular exposi- 
tion the facts and views generally accepted by the best living 
ethnologists. In executing this task, he has had to collect and 
digest materials scattered in many different quarters, in “ the de- 
scriptions of travelers, the journals of missionaries, the contriba- 
tions of army officers to foreign magazines, the papers on particu- 
lar tribes written by students of races, or the examination of par- 
ticular languages made by students of language.” 

A leading peculiarity in the work of Mr. Brace is that he founds 
his ethnological classification on a philological basis. Of the Cau- 
casian race, which figured so largely in the old books, he has nothing 
to say; instead of it, we have the Indo-European race, which con- 
sists in great part of the same nations, but, singularly enough, ex- 
cludes most of the inhabitants of the Caucasus. He has no hesita- 
tion in referring the Hindu and the Irishman to one race, and as 
little in referring the Persian and the Arab to different races; in 
both cases he relies upon the evidence of language. He is aware, 
indeed, that such evidence is not infallible, but has its liabilities 
of error. The Frenchman speaks Latin, but his Gaulish ancestors 
spoke Celtic, an Indo-European language, but one belonging to a 
different branch of that great family. The Spaniard speaks Latin, 
but his Iberian ancestors spoke a language which is represented 
to us by the modern Basque or Biscayan, and which unquestiona- 
bly is not of Indo-European stock. If the evidence of language 
in these cases were not corrected by the teaching of history, we 
might be led into serious error. But Mr. Brace is certainly right 
when he asserts that “among all the tests of community of de- 
scent in a given group of human beings, the best is the evidence of 
language, connecting with it also the testimony of history.” 
“ The distinctions on which it [classification by language] rests are 
more permanent and less affected by outward circumstances than 
the physiological marks of race.’ To Prof. Agassiz, who main- 
tains that common origin is not proved by similarity in language, 
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any more than by similarity in the brumming of bears or the 
miawing of cats, he returns a convincing, but scarcely necessary, re- 
ply. It would be hard to find a more striking instance of the 
fatuity into which an acute mind may fall, when traveling outside 
of its chosen field of study. 

Of the eight parts into which the work is divided, “ the First 
treats of the leading races in the earliest historical period ; the 
Second, of the primitive races in Europe; the Third, of the lead- 
ing races of Asia in the middle ages; the Fourth, of the modern 
ethnology of Asia; the Fifth, of Oceanic ethnography ; the Sixth, 
of the ethnology of Africa; the Seventh, of the races of modern 
Europe ; and the Eighth, of the antiquity of man, and the ques- 
tion of unity or diversity of origin.” If some of these chapters 
are filled with details, (and from the nature of the subject it could 
not be otherwise), they are relieved by the broad and compre- 
hensive views which are everywhere connected with them; while 
the author’s evident interest in his subject gives a constant 
warmth and glow to his style. 

The chapter on the antiquity of man gives a very interesting ex- 
hibition of the facts recently brought to light, which seem to re- 
quire for the beginnings of human existence a date earlier than 
that of the commonly received chronology. The conclusion 
is, “that ages ago, in the period of the extinct mammoth, and the 
fossil bear, a race of barbarian human beings lived on the soil of 
Europe, capable of fabricating rough implements.” What degree 
of antiquity this would imply, is a question for the geologists to 
determine, and requires more investigation than has yet been 
given to it. 

The concluding chapter discusses the unity of the race with great, 
moderation and fairness. At its close we find the author’s opinion 
expressed in these words : 


“ Now if these are facts, on what hypothesis can they be explained so naturally 
and philosophically, as on that of a community of descent, of all the tribes of 
mankind, fror’ one pair? It is unphilosophical to suppose more causes than are 
sufficient to explain the facts, One pair, one source, will account for all these re- 
sults; why need we suppose several pairs? Still farther, the supposition of a 
separate creation of each human variety will not meet all the conditions of the 
ease, Under that theory, we could not account for all the facts stated above.” 


a * 
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Paris 1n Amertca.*—This is one of the most amusing and, at 
the same time, one of the most curious satires of the day. At first 
sight it appears to be altogether an extravagant and laughable 
caricature of many of our American customs, ideas, and princi- 
ples. It professes to be written by Dr. René Lefebvre, Parisian 
dela Société des Contribuables de France et des Administrés de 
Paris, dc. &e., who, by the agency of Jonathan Dream, an 
American “medium” in Paris, is transported, as we are told, in 
a magnetic sleep, with his wife, his family, and all Paris about 
him, to the United States. 

‘Dr. Lefebvre finds his situation on awaking, a very surprising 
one, and undertakes to describe his experiences of life in the now 
Americanized Paris ; the different phases of the new society into 
which he and his family are introduced; and the workings of the 
institutions of every kind about him, as they exhibited themselves 
to his bewildered gaze. His descriptions, though the broadest 
caricature, sparkle with wit, and no one can read them without 
joining heartily in the laugh. But to the attentive reader it is 
soon apparent that after all it is not America that is satirized, but 
France. Lefebvre is only a pseudonymn. The author is really Prof. 
Edouard Laboulaye, well known as the best informed of all French 
scholars with respect to American affairs ;—our fast friend, who, 
by his public lectures, cramped though they are by the jealous au- 
thorities of France, is doing much to spread a practical knowl- 
edge of our history and Constitution among his countrymen. It 
is in this book by a comparison of American with French institu- 
tions in the very extravagant fashion of which we have spoken 
that the sprightly Frenchman would arrest the attention of his 
countrymen, and teach them that not only is liberty in politics, and 
religion, consistent with security and order, but that in the free- 





* Paris in America, By Dr. Rene Leresvrsr, Parisian de la Société des Con- 
tribuables de France et des Adminisirés de Paris ; des Sociétés Philadelphique et 
Philharmonique d’Alise et d’ Alaise, etc. ; dela Real Academia de los Tortos de Gui- 
sando; Pastore nell’ Arcadia in Brenta (detto Melibeo I'Intronato); Mitglied des 
Gross-und Klein-Deutschen Narren-Landtags; Mitglied der K. K. Hanswurst- 
Akademie zu Giinsedorf; Member of the Tarleton Club, of Coventry, F. R. F. 8, 
M. A. D.D., ete. Commandeur de Ordre Grand Ducal della Civetta ; Chevalier 
du Merle Blanc (LX XXIXe Classe) avec plaque, etc, etc. Excrt Somyia, (Ep- 
ovarp Lapoutaye). Translated by Mary L. Boors. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1863. 12mo. pp. 873. [For sale by Judd & Clark. Price $1.25.] 
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dom of American institutions lies the secret of our rapid progress 
as a nation. 


Monry.*—Mr. Charles Moran has published his views on many 
of the questions growing out of the use of banks of deposit and 
banks of circulation ; of gold, silver, and paper as a currency, and 
in a word of “ money.” 

There is much in the little book of interest as expressing the 
views of a practical man, and at the same time it gives abundant 
reference to authorities, and evidence that he is familiar with what 
has been written on the subject. 


Resetiron Recorv.—Number XXXIV of this important work 
is just published, and the documentary history of the rebellion is 
now brought down to February, 1863. The number contains por- 
traits of Brig. Gen. Weitzel, and Brig. Gen. Sill. Mr. Frank 
Moore and Mr. Putnam are also making up a “ supplementary” 
volume, containing important documents not included in the reg- 
ular issue of the Record. The Third Part has already appeared, 
and contains portaits of Judge Pettigru and Chief-Justice Taney. 
This work is growing in value with every new number, and should 
have a prominent place in every public library in the country. 
For sale by T. H. Pease. Price per number, 50 cents. 


Lorp Bacon’s Worxs.—The labors of Messrs. Taggard & 
Thompson of Boston, in republishing the new edition of Lord 
Bacon’s Works, are now drawing towards a close. Volume VI 
and VII of the Philosophical Works have been recently issued 
from the press, and but three more volumes will be needed to 
complete the set. For sale by T. H. Pease. Price $1.50 per 
volume. . 


Liner Psaiworum.}—We gladly call attention to a beautiful 
little pocket edition of the Psalms, in the Hebrew text, which Mr. 
Draper, of Andover, has just published. The neat appearance of 
the page with its sharp cut letters will make the edition a general 
favorite, and it is certainly very creditable to the Andover press. 





* Money. By Cuantes Moray. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 12mo. 
[Price $1.25, For sale by Peck,,White, & Peck.] 

+ Liber Psalmorum. Text according to Hahn. Andover; W. F. Draper, 
24mo0. 1863. pp. 177. 
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PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 


Union Foundations, A study of American Nationality as a fact of science. 
By Capt. E. B. Hunt. Corps of Engineers, U. 8. A. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand. 1863, 8vo. pp. 61. 


Why the North cannot accept of Separation, By Epwanrp Lasovutaye, Profes- 
sor in the College of France; Advocate at the Imperial Court of Paris; Member 
of the Institute. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Upon Whom rests the Guilt of the War? Separation: war without end. 
By Epwarp Lasovtaye. 1863. 8vo. pp. 19. 


The Psalter and the Sword. A Sermon preached in the Broadway Tabernacle 


Church, on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 27, 1862, by Joseru P. Taomrson, D. D. 
8vo, pp. 24. 


God in Civil Government. A Discourse preached in the first Presbyterian 
Church, New Albany, (Indiana), Noy. 27, 1862. By the Rev. Joun G. Arrer- 
bury, Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church. 8vo. pp. 16. 


The Memory of Washington, A Sermon preached in the first Congregational 
Church, Litchfield, Conn., Feb. 22, 1863. By Groree Ricwarps. 8vo. pp. 22. 


Loyalty. A Sermon preached in the Florence Church, in Northampton, (Mass.) 
on the 22d day of Feb., 1868. By Rev. Horace C. Hovey, Pastor of the Church, 
8vo. pp. 16. 


The new and complete Tax Payer's Manual. Containing the Direct and Excise 
Taxes; with the recent amendments by Congress, and the decisions of the Com- 
missioner; also complete marginal references, and an analytical Index, showing 
all the items of taxation, the mode of proceeding, and the duties of the officers, 


with an explanatory preface, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 8vo. 
pp. 184. 


Decisions on the Tax Law. By the Hon. Grorce 8. Boutrwetz, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1863, - pp. 24, 8vo. ” 


The New Religion, Two Dicourses delivered to the first Congregation of the 
New Catholic Church in the City of New York, Oct. 12th, and Oct. 19th, 1862. 
By the Pastor, Rey. Eowarp Bowman Freevanp. 1862. 12mo. pp, 34. 


Eulogy, by the Hon. Geo. W. Anderson, on the Life and Character of the 
late Brigadier General Nathaniel Lyon; delivered in joint session, in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, on invitation of the General Assembly, on the 5th 
day of March, 1863, 8vo. pp. 15. 


A Discourse delivered at the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the Tolland County 
Auziliary of the A, B. C. F. M., at Rockville, Conn. Oct. 16, 1862, By Cuartes 
W. Carp, Pastor of the Second Congregational Church, Rockville, with an abstract 
of the Report of the Treasurer. 8vo, pp. 32. 
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The Annual Address to the candidates for the degree of Doctor in Medicine in 
the Medical Institution of Yale College, January 15, 1863, By Henry Bronson, 
M.D. New Haven. 1863. 8vo. pp. 19. 


The relations of Christianity and Science, A Sermon preached before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Columbia College. By N.L, Rice, D. D., 
1863, 12mo, pp. 43. 


The Roman Catholic Principle. A “Price” Lecture delivered in Trinity 
Church, Boston, March 18, 1863. By F. D. Huntixetoy, D. D., Rector of Em- 
manuel Church, 18mo. pp. 40. 


Christianity and Emancipation ; or the Teachings, and the Influence of the 
Bible against Slavery. By Joseru P. Tuomrson, Pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church, 8yo, pp. 86. 


The Righteousness, the Satisfaction, and the Reward of a true Soldier's life. A 
Discourse delivered in the Congregational Church of Port Huron, Mich., with 
reference to the service and fall of Lieutenant Frank M. Vandeburg, in the ser- 
vice of his country, April 18, 1863. By Rev. J. 8. Horr. Delivered Sunday 
evening, May 3, 1863. 8vo. pp. 35. 


The Result Tested. A Review of the Proceedings of a Council at Georgetown, 


Mass, Aug 15, 16, and 22, 1868. By Rev. Epwarp Bercuer, and Rev. CaarLes 
Berouer, 8yo. pp. 38. 


The War in the Light of Divine Providence, A Fast Day Sermon, May 17, 
1863. By B. H. Napa, D. D., Pastor of the First Methodist Church in New 
Haven. 8vo. pp. 20. 


Vassar Female College. The President's Visit to Europe. Printed by order 
of the Trustees, 8vo. pp. 24. 


Vassar Female Oollege, Report on organization. 8vo, pp. 53. 
The Crisis, New York: D. Appleton & Co, 8vo. pp. 95. 


An Address delivered before the Alumni of Harvard College, July 16, 1863. 
By James Watxer, D. D. 8vo. pp. 28. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Class Book of Chemistry, in which the latest facts and. principles of the 
science are explained and applied to the arts of life, and the phenomena of nature. 
Designed for the use of Colleges and Schools, A new edition—entirely rewritten. 
With over three hundred illustrations. By Epwarp L. Youmays, M. D. Man 
is the interpreter of Nature--“ Science its right interpretation.” New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 460. 


The Historical Shakspearian Reader : comprising the “ Histories,” or “ Chroni_ 
cle Plays” of Shakspeare; carefully expurgated and revised, with introductory 
and explanatory notes. Expressly adapted for the use of schools, colleges, and 
the family reading circle. By Joun W. S. Hows. New York: D. Appleton 
& Oo, 1863. 12mo. pp. 503. 
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Speaking to the Heart: or Sermons for the People. By Tuomas Guruere, 
D. D., Author of “ The Gospel in Ezekiel,” etc. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers, 1863. 12mo. pp. 216. Pvice.75 cts. 

Patriarchal Shadows of Christ and his Church: as exhibited in Passages 
drawn from the History of Joseph and his Brethren. By Octavius Wixstow, 
D. D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1863, 16mo, pp. 402. Price 
90 cents, 

Parish Papers. By Norman Macteop, D. D., one of her Majesty’s Chaplains 
for Scotland. Author of Wee “ Davie,” “The Gold Thread,” etc. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers. 1863. 12mo. pp. 328. Price $1.25. 


A Morning beside the Lake of Galilee. By James Hamtttoy, D, D., F, L. 8. 
New York:, R. Carter & Brothers. 1863. 24mo. pp. 182. Price 40 cts. 

Miriam. By Maxton Hartanp. New York: Sheldon & Co, 1862, 12mo. 
pp. 549. Price $1.25. 

Sketches of the War. A Series of Letters to the North Moore Street School of 
New York. By CuartesC. Nort, Captain in the fifth Iowa Cavalry, and Trustee 
of Public Schools in the city of New York. New York: Charles T. Evans. 
1863, 12mo. pp. 174. 

American History. By Jacos Assorr, Illustrated with numerous Maps 
and Engravings, Vol. IV. Nortsern Cotonies. New York: Sheldon & Co, 
18mo. pp. 288. To be completed in twelve volumes, Price 75 cts, each, Each 
volume complete in itself. [For sale in New Haven by F. T. Jarman. ] 

Madge ; or Night and Morning. By H.B.G. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1868. 12mo. pp. 407. 

The Foggy Night at Offord. A Domestic Story. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 12mo. 1863. pp. 79. 

Marguerite; or two Loves, By Mapame Emite pz Garvin. Translated 
from the French by J. Lzanper Starr. D. Appleton & Co, 1862, 8vo. pp. 80. 

Hannah More; or Life in Hall and College. By Mrs. Heren OC, Knicnr, 
American Tract Society. New York: 150 Nassau St. 12mo, pp. 282. 

The Young Parson. A series of sketches and stories. Philadelphia: Smith, 
English & Co. 1868. 12mo. pp. 384. Price $1.00. 

The Thoughts of God. By Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D. D. New York: R. Carter 
& Brothers. 1868. pp. 144. 

The Sunday Evening Book. Short Papers for family Reading. By James Ham- 
mton, D. D., A. P. Stantey, D. D., Joun Eapiz, D. D., Rev. W. M. Punsnon, 
Rev. Tuomas Brxney, D. D., Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. 1863. New York: R. 
Carter & Brothers, 24mo, pp. 186. 

The Lasi Times and the Great Consummation, An earnest discussion of momen- 
tous themes. By Joszrn A. Sess, D.D. Philadelphia: 1868. 12mo. pp. 438. 

The New Testament with brief Explanatory Notes and Scholia. By Howarp 
Crossy, D. D., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Rutgers Col- 
lege, and formerly Professor in the University of the City of New York. New 
York: ©. Scribner, 1863. 12mo. pp. 548. 
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ood’s Magazine and British Reviews, 


RSE oem ; 
PRICES CHEAP AS EVER, 
TO THOSE WHO PAY PROMPTLY IN ADVANCE, 


Notwithstanding the cost of Reprinting these Periodicals has more than 
doubled in consequence of the enormous rise in the price of Paper and of a 
general advance in all other expeases—and notwithstanding other publishers 
are reducing the size or increasing the price of their publications, we shall con- 
tinue, for the year 1863, to furnish ours complete,as heretofore, at the old 
rates, viz:— : 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY (Conservative.) 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig) 
THE NORTH BRITI8Z REVIEW (Free Church.) 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal.) 


5. 
BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE (Tory.) 


—— ———__ 
TERMS. 
For any one of the four Reviews, .: 
For any two of the four Reviews, 
For any three of the four Reviews, 
For all four of the Reviews, 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 
For Blackwood and one Review, 
For Blackwood and two Reviews,...........+..+00% oe 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews,............s0e+es ababenie oh» ae 


These will be our prices to all who pay prior to the Ist of April. To those 
who defer paying till after ti:at time, the prices will be increased to such ex- 
tent as the increased cost of Reprint may demand—therefore, 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS AND SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
No. 38 Walker Street, New York. 


We also Publish the 


FARMER’S GUIDE, 


By Heyry Srernens of Edinburgh and the late J. P. Norton, of Yale Coliege. 
2 vols. Royal Octova, 1600 pages and numerous Engraving. 


PRICE.—$6, for the two volumes. By Mail $7. 
L. SCOTT & CO. 




















